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“The Nile sparkles between the high mud banks.” 


made little of the Oasis. A 
dot, a circle—and in the 
last form it was distinctly at 
its best—it formed a mere 
blur on thewide surface that 
spelt Desert. But in our 
imagination we have all of us seen it. It was 
round, of course, small and bright and green, 
proud with high palms and very much the 
shape of Noah’s Ark trees and of their own 
delectable color. It rose up out of a sand 
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lake and it had lakes of its own, or more likely 
a well from which camels drank, where ‘‘the 
parchéd traveler bent to slake his thirst.” 
Lions, tigers, tropical birds, disported their 
bright and terrifying forms; but even ani- 
mal life grew indistinct, as round and cool 
and green, of a magical freshness, the oasis 
scintillated upon our dream of the Sahara. 
We saw it far across the schoolroom hang- 
ing like a Babylonish garden in the air. 
But how much farther do we see it now 
down through the years—that childhood’s 
All rights reserved. 
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dream of the oasis that never was on land 
or sea! 

But oases, some of them measuring twenty 
thousand square miles, do tremendously ex- 
ist. And since civilization, prowling even in 
the Sahara like a commercial beast of prey, 
to feed upon tracts of valuable land, has cis- 
covered their importance, it might be well to 
see what they really are. 


Beyond Cairo, on the west Nile bank, the 
pink cone of the Sakkara pyramid shines 
through the blue fog of the palm groves. 
The couchant figure of Rameses lies in its 
marble sepulture, and the Nile lands go down 
on all sides to the river and are met right and 
left by the blinding plains. The Nile sparkles 
between the high mud banks, and here and 
there where the view of the stream is lost, 
the pointed sails of the fellaheen boats rise 
like doves’ wings brushing along the horizon. 

The character of the country abruptly 
changes. Over the surface of the pale earth 
stretching in every direction rise curious 
dunes. Other countries have moors, for- 
ests, valleys, and leas. The Desert has its 
golden hills, varied in color and yet fantastic 
in monotony, yellow at the noontime, and 
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‘In spite of its hoary history it does not look old.” 


opalescent in the sunset, white as specters 
in the blue African night. On these stretches 
there are no flowers, no verdure, scarcely 
any growth: from where, then, does this per- 
fume come? There are no seas within hun- 
dreds of miles: from where, then, comes this 
smell of the sea? There are no trees: from 
where comes this rushing sound as of the 
wind in full-leaved maples? This is the 
music of the waste; all the scents and sounds 
of the fertile land belong to the mid-Sahara. 
The sand is a great Memnon and at noon it 
is vocal; and through it a rustle seems to run 
and every grain of it appears to be as per- 
fumed as musk. 

The Desert is a sea, wide, white as asphodel, 
just within the shadows cast by the dunes; 
then pink as the leaves of millions upon 
millions of roses toward sunset. Mile after 
mile spreads and flows and billows. The 
horizon is broken only by the points of the 
dunes against the sky. Dunes with azure 
points, with pink and blue shadows lying 
long across them; marigold hillocks that rise 
like little pyramids along the way. 

The miles appear to surge and flow like a 
torrent, to come at once close to all points 
of the compass, to extend on before with an 
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inevitableness that it would seem death only 
could overcome: they seem to steal like an 
enemy from behind, to fall down from the 
sky, to accumulate, to crush, to gain in in- 
tensity; to go on into a dreadful eternity into 
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oven whose depths are caldrons, and look 
as it will, strain as it may, the eye sees only 
the uncompromising horizon against which 
the sand waves flow and beat like molten 
seas to a molten shore. The thirst in the 





“ Natives in brilliant dress sell their wares along the street.” 


which, once one has so boldly started, he 
must disappear. 

The sun holds its copper bowl inverted 
over the waste and pours down a terrible rain 
of light. Ruddy, sparkling like a_ billion 
suns, the sand sucks the heat in and appears 
to reverberate with it. The miles become an 


wasie is overpowering; it is a prickly torture 
that is not all pain. One drinks, drinks, 
drinks, and the liquid oozes out at the ready 
pores. Only at night after sundown can 
this thirst be satisfied, and the draught then 
is like nectar in Elysium. 

Over the Desert at the close of the day 














“The red wave of sunset spreads a criinson fan over the land.” 


there falls something that resembles more 
than anything else a rosy dew. It is as if 
some softening hand, some skyey touch, had 
passed over, caressing the hilly waves and 
undulations. The hillocks come gently up 
out of the sand, dark and velvetlike; they 
appear created out of a vague and unreal 
material that threatens to vanish at too long 
a look. As night falls, unpreceded by any 
twilight, a deep melancholy takes the barren, 
shoreless country into its keeping. It is then 
that the aloofness of the waste strikes the 
traveler, and its silence appalls him. One 
would give worlds for the call of a bird, or the 
sound of waters, or the sound of stirring foli- 
age. After a time the néant grows so terrible 
that the ears ring and the heart seems to beat 
out loud. One becomes used after a while 
to this soundlessness, and it is then that the 
antiquity of the traveled tract whose slippery 
yellow grains have obliterated the feet of so 


many millions of travelers, begins to speak, 
to find a tongue. The very air appears to 
listen, and one wonders what possible sound 
could harmoniously break the spell. 

The shape of a caravan discerns itself 
against the sky. Presently the murmur of 
life is perceived. The camels give their pe- 
culiar cry and the Bedouins who pass call 
out a greeting. The sand swallows them 
up, and the silence falls again. 

The sky at night is as blue as indigo, and 
the stars are low, swinging lamps. 

There is such a thing as desert panic, when 
the loneliness and the voicelessness grow too 
intense to bear. It seems then as if the brain 
might break or the very flesh divide. But 
after the pendulous camels and the sleepy 
Arabs have been swallowed up in the dis- 
tance, before the misery of the quiet has grown 
too much to bear, the wind comes. Great 
blasts blow the sand into cones, into water- 
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spouts; torrents and cyclones whirl and dash 
against the tents. Camels huddle and cry. 
The skin of the traveler pricks and his blood 
flows like mad in the fierce heat of the dry 
tempest. The Desert is vocal enough, and 
cries, and rages, and whispers, and reveals 
secrets, and hurls abuse; but above all this 
in a sinister fashion one conceives the silence 
of the plain and knows that it is ready to take 
up its intense soundlessness at the death of 
the storm. 

In the morning the sea sparkles once again 
under the sun, and as the journey advances 
all the crests of the waves are tufted with pale 
green thorn. Nothing is more delicately ex- 
quisite than this flora, if such it can be called: 
this fungus, this exhalation of the waste. 

The rocky hills assume myriad colors in 
the early light. It is bitter, piercing cold. 
At this hour, before the sun geis well up 
into the sky, the melancholy of the Desert 
is at its height. One would like to roll up 
the land like a great carpet, to do away with 
it for all its fascination, and he scans the 
horizon eagerly for the sight of a palm, for 
the first glimmer of the fair circled spot 
which childhood, with bated breath, called 
an Oasis. 

When once, however, the eyes have become 
accustomed to long hours of sun and the glare 
of the sand, then the Desert begins to blossom 
before the sight like a rose. The colors are 
ethereal: leaves upon leaves of countless roses 
appear to have been spread over the miles 
until one seems to travel across a carpet of 
petals. From the soft hue, warm and efful- 
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gent, the perfume of the wilderness rises like 
a spell. It is intoxicating. There is no air 
like this in all the world. It is the unspoiled, 
untainted breath of the earth, of the deep, 
warm sand, of the high, bright heaven where 
the hot sun hangs like a censer. 

The level melts away until little hills come 
sweetly up again, and in their corrugations 
violet shadows hide. There is a mild incline 
in the land, a low chain of hills is crossed, 
and from the Nile valley one passes into the 
Fayoum. 

All of a sudden, like a cord drawn across 
a flat surface, a sharp line cuts across the 
Desert’s face, and the horizon comes to light. 
The line bristles with tassels, as it were, 
and as the caravan advances there break 
upon the eyes sweeps of instantaneous green. 
There are no. palms at once to be seen; a line 
of hedge, sparse patches of cultivated land, 
across which a lion would scarcely dare to 
tread. A few clumps of mimosa, low groves 
of tamarisk, and the desert sands are relin- 
quished for the earthy soil of civilized coun- 
try. This is the land of the living, the land 
of farms, the land of sounds. A bird calls, 
a lamb bleats. In the distance the shape 
of snowy houses, the round, blatant dome of 
a tiny mosque, the shadow of a town defines 
itself. Gracile shape of yellow tiger—clear 
pool under a trinity of palm shade—visions 
of the schoolroom— Oh! where are they? 

This little country where all preconceived 
ideas of an oasis fade as one enters it, is the 
Sea-Land—a lake pasture, according to the 
meaning of its ancient name, El Fayoum. 





“ Meanwhile be drives his flock, carrying the lambs in the bosom of his blue robe.” 








“Against the sky the palms are painted with their quivering bushes.” 


By means of an isthmus in the desert and the 
river, the Nile is fetched in canals that in- 
tersect and vein this country. Between stone 
walls whose tops are bordered with trees a 
canal flows like a peaceful river in a winding 
course throughout the town of Medinet el 
Fayoum. Natives in brilliant dress, Egyp- 
tians, Copts, and others sell their wares along 
the streets: great yellow oranges, dates and 
figs, and piles of pistachio nuts. The petty, 
noisy traffic of a populous native town is the 
final sound that shatters the prolonged silence 
of the Desert. 

The land of Egypt is in the form of a lily, 
and Fayoum is the bud. The Libyan hills, 
whose topaz, sterile heights rise along the 
western banks of the Nile, fall here into a de- 
pression that causes a great hollow, and this 
basin into which the Desert filters like gold 
contains the ancient, most ancient Oasis of 
the Fayoum. 

The Pharaoh of the Almond Eyes, Amen- 
hotep III, created this province, whose fer- 
tility was a discovery in his own times. Dur- 
ing those ancient reigns the Oasis numbered 
three hundred and sixty-six towns and vil- 


lages. To-day its population is over two 
hundred thousand souls. 

The Fayoum is more exquisitely pastoral 
than even the fertile ribbon of land along the 
bank of the Nile. It is a garden blossoming 
in the Desert like a colossal flower. If one 
might be suspended over the plain in an air- 
ship and look down on this spot of country 
it would appear like a bouquet set among its 
leaves of green. There are patches of culti- 
vation over it as tender in color as the young 
spring leafage. Into this blends the dark 
shadow of the cotton-fields and the bright 
bloomy squares of the bean in leaf and 
flower. If this perfume of the bean blossom 
is fine and subtle in the Oasis, the rose is still 
sweeter, and one after another of the sumptu- 
ous rose gardens lie behind their high white 
walls—roses perpetually flowering, perpet- 
ually gathered. The Fayoum rose supplies 
all the petals for the famous rose water sold 
to such extent in Egypt, and from there 
shipped all over the world. 

There is indeed ‘a bower of beauty by 
Bendemeer’s stream,” but this time it lies 
along the banks of Amenhotep III’s canal, 
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Beni Suef. As the slow clear water flows 
like a real river through the lake country, 
the nightingales sing in the mimosa, in the 
yellow flowering acacia, in the [gdrasil, foun- 
tain-like tree, whose pale green foliage, deli- 
cate as the leaves of a fern, trembles and 
shines in the wind and sun, and dangles 
luxuriantly its bunches of yellow flowers. 

There is the aspect of perennial spring in 
the Oasis: so many harvests are garnered, the 
_ fields grow green again so many times. The 
creatures, too, seem perpetually young. A 
baby camel frisks like a young colt across 
the road; a little donkey not more than a few 
weeks old frolics like a puppy by the side of 
its mother; a flock of young lambs pass 
across the fragrant fields. It is spring, the 
eternal, perpetual spring, and yet the calen- 
dar marks the first of January. 

Full as the land is of the remnants of an- 
tiquity, it is a peculiar charm to feel that in 
spite of its hoary history it does not grow old. 
The shepherd, attired in his unaltered dress, 
antique since the time when the artist carved 
his bas-relief on the nearest temple’s walls, 
follows his calling to-day as he did in the 
time of Pharaoh, but he is a young, a beauti- 
ful creature; he carries a lamb in his arms, 
and his bare feet rustle in the young forest 
of the cane. The multicolored parquet of 
the fields is yellow with mustard, green and 
white with corn and bean, then darkened 
with the ochre thicket of the young cane, or 
the low ranks of the purple, ripened stalks. 
And in these thickets the figures of the peas- 
ants in their blue and white dress, or nude, 
save for their loin cloths, bend to cut the 
stalks. Here and there like flecks of cotton 
on the parterres of the fields are scattered 
the tents of the Bedouin farmers who have 
left the Desert to labor for a season in the 
Oasis. These dark figures slip and pass in 
amongst the low pale ochre forest of the 
cane. 

The Fayoum shepherd is simple and beau- 
tiful. He has many charming customs and 
beliefs. He thinks that from the smoke of 
his fire a genie may rise at any moment to 
grant his prayer; he sees an Afriti in all his 
troubles, and trembles; but he is a good Mo- 
hammedan and prays five times a day with 
washen hands, his eyes turned toward Mecca. 

Meanwhile he drives his flock, carrying the 
lambs in the bosom of his blue robe. He is 
friends with all the creatures, with the ducks 
and the water birds that drink in the swamps 
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and canals. And “as he crosses the marshy 
lands at evening his way is very hard, for he 
is in the water with the fish, and he talks with 
the Nar-fish and passes the time of day with 
the West-fish.” 

From an opening in the hill near Beni Suef 
the canal fetches the waters of the Nile, and 
at the intersection of some of the many ca- 
nals that vein the province a Pharaoh built 
a city at the time when the Hebrews were 
groaning under their tasks. Crocodilopus, 
celebrated for the worship of the crocodile, 
was a famous ancient metropolis, under 
which ran the labyrinth counted by many 
amongst the Seven Wonders of the World. 
The ruins of this underground passage still 
exist, filled with the débris of statues to 
Pharaoh, and devastated columns and dust. 
But in point of fact, although throughout 
the oasis the remnants of early dynasties are 
strewn, almost nothing of Crocodilopus, whose 
marvels caused Herodotus to break into ec- 
stasy, is left to-day. 

The Lake Land is the California of Egypt, 
but it is above all else the Lake Country, and 
after passing fertile plantations, groves of 
palm and fig trees, the great Basin is reached. 
Moeris, a sheet of water which Amenhotep 
III created by the extraordinary system of 
sluices and dikes, has been as it were brought 
back again by the present Egyptians. Moe- 
ris is a sad, melancholy expanse of cloud- 
colored water with dreary shores. Vultures 
circle over it and their wings are dimly re- 
flected on the obscure surface, and the Desert 
spreads away from the lake on all sides. 

No more than fifteen miles from the cap- 
ital city, Medinet, is the site of the lovelier 
Birket-el-Korn. Ruins and débris of once 
graceful temples strew the road which, 
through cotton and cane fields, takes the 
traveler across the Oasis. The red wave of 
sunset spreads a crimson fan over the land, 
and a mounted sheik in his white dress and 
turban ambles along on his steed. A group 
of shepherd girls slowly follow their flocks 
which they drive bleating before them; and 
out of the sunset the waters of the Birket-el- 
Korn glow and sparkle. Partly fed by nat- 
ural spring, partly formed by the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, the Birket-el-Korn is no less 
than thirty-five miles long. 

This lovely lake is the lake of the child’s 
dream. Here one sees after all the school- 
room fancies are not always myths. 

From the upland plateau of the country, 








from the high ground of the Fayoum, the as- 
pect of this little sheet of water is beauti- 
ful indeed. Against the sky the palms are 
painted with their quivering bushes. The 
dom palm shakes its fronds, and slowly and 
gently the verdant fields undulate, spreading 
their tapestry down to the water’s borders. 
Tamarisks border the lake; the small fine sil- 
ver leaves sparkle in the sunset, in whose 
light the lake lies in its basin like a carmine 
sea; and mysterious and indefinite on all 
sides, the limitless boundaries of the Sahara 
stretch away. 

At a little height above the Birket from 
the elevation of a camel’s back this is the 
brilliant picture that spreads before the eyes: 
Curious birds come down to drink, to dive, 
to float on the waters—water fowl and sand- 
grouse and wild duck, flamingo and heron. 
And the Nar-fish and the West-fish swim un- 
der the bright waves. Further along are the 
columns of a temple, the broken stones of a 
Roman altar, the pale columns of a Roman 
shrine. 

From the broad fertility of the province 
Egypt derives an immense revenue. The 
luscious orchards of apricots, the misty fig 
trees, the silver olives bear in plenty. There 
are patches of strawberries whose fragrance 
recalls all the Junes of the North. 

The statement that yearly from the Oasis 
Egypt realizes £200,000, makes it not to be 
wondered at if modern spirit is occupied in 
the opening up of the greater oases that 
strew the Libyan Plain. These features are 
the only interruption to the sterile miles of 
the Sahara: they are profound depressions, 
pools in the masterful formation of the Des- 
ert’s sea; low, sunken indentations where here 
and there a little green breaks forth. Cycles 
ago the oases were thrown up by an upheaval 
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of the limestone substance, the real forma- 
tion of the Desert. In the course of ages 
these depressions became like oceans; wind 
and sand and cycles upon cycles did the rest, 
and these physical phenomena whose very 
name has a charmed sound became molded 
by enormous transitions into their present 
form. Their forms are tremendous. 

Kargeh is nearly half as large as the State of 
Pennsylvania. It has twenty thousand square 
miles. The villages are made of mud. The 
inhabitants are physically the finest specimens 
of the Egyptian race, snuff-colored, with fine 
limbs and appealing eyes. The women are 
strong, healthy creatures, and Fayoum gives 
the Egyptian army her best soldiers. 

There are Berber tribes here and Moslems, 
and the spot has been peopled no less than 
three thousand five hundred years. The 
streets are tunnels under the ground like the 
holes of beasts or the burrows of a rabbit, and 
close to the filth of the town there rises a 
temple built by Darius, the Persian, in hon- 
or of the God of Light. 

The oases were celebrated in antiquity for 
their phenomenal crops. The olives bore in 
perpetuity, the cotton was white as snow, 
Olympidores says, and from three to four 
harvests of any growth were realized a year, 
and there was never any rain. Kargeh is fed 
by water-weils which like floods at the sur- 
face of the earth pour a heavenly cascade 
over the land. 

The keen Egyptian knows the value of 
these countries. The Nile banks have yield- 
ed gold for ages and it now remains for these 
mines to be exploited. Railroads are half- 
way to Kargeh as it is, and where now it takes 
three weeks by caravan to reach the Oasis, 
it will within a short time be accessible in 
twenty-four hours. 





DAYLIGHT AND DARKNESS 


By DOUGLAS CHANNING 


OFT wind, and golden light in all the land; 
Spring breathes new joys from many a secret place, 
But oh, my hand is lost without your hand— 
And oh, the day is empty of your face! 


White moonlight on the cedar branches falls, 
Still is the air, and through the fragrant calms 
A nightingale’s lost spirit throbs and‘ calls— 
And oh, the dark is desolate for your arms! 
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HOW THE MEMBERS OF TURTLE 


By EMERSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


9@ HE chairman of the Central 
Committee leaned back 
and reached for the match 
box on the table. A yelp 
announced the presence of 
<> a recumbent hound be- 

BSS neath him when he let 
down his chair legs. 

“Well, look out then!” he commented, 
annoyed. ‘Hang it, Buck, these dogs are 
under foot all the time. Why don’t you keep 
’em out at the kennels?” 

Buck, the keeper of Turtle Lake Club, 
threw down his armfuls of wood and smiled. 
“Ba oui, M’sieu,” he replied, ‘dose dawg, 
she’s nuisance all right.” 

‘“‘As I was saying, Williams,” went on the 
chairman, resuming his conversation with the 
president of the bank, “‘the whole country’s 
crazy these days. We’re hysterical. First 
it’s one thing and then another. One editor 
finds all our troubles due to the abolishment 
of the Bible from the public schools. An- 
other insists we ought to love the negro as 
ourselves. Then there are the ladies, God 
bless em. Our committee was besieged with 
delegations of women insisting on the ex- 
tension of the franchise. What with one 
thing and another, I must say that the rights 
of capital toward what it has earned in the 
building up of this magnificent civilization of 
ours 2 

The bank president reached up and pulled 
the bell toward him, sounding it loud and 
long. ‘Violation of house rule Number 
Three! No shop may be talked within four 
miles of the clubhouse. What was Turtle 
Lake established for, my friend?” 

“By Jove! I forgot. All right. Buck, in- 
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quire of the gentlemen.” The chairman 
passed the matches for the other’s cigar when 
it was brought; but resumed his discontent. 

“What can we do even here? Our rights 
as men of prominence are denied us even in 
the wilderness. Once we could spear muskies 
right out here in front of the dock. If one of 
us was caught with a spear in his hand now, 
it'd be him for the rock-pile as soon as the dear 
people got wind of it. Here’s our dogs— 
whole pack lying around, decrepit, worn out, 
no good. The dear people objected to our 
running deer with hounds. If I had my way 
I’d chloroform the whole kit and boiling of 
these dogs to-day, and the dear people with 
’em. Get out, Bose! I declare, as chairman 
of the board of governors, I’m going to see if 
I haven’t a little authority here.” 

The bank president laughed, knowing that 
most of this was the talk of an irritated city 
man wearing his first soft shirt for the season. 

“Yes,” said he, chuckling, ‘‘I’d like to see 
you around here with your little old chloro- 
form sponge. Start in with the chloroform, 
Oldham, and you’ll run against the whole 
Turtle Lake system clear back to the real 
and actual sovereign on the real and actual 
throne. Ain’t that right, Buck?” 

“Ba oui, M’sieu’!” grinned Buck, making 
himself comfortable in a chair. At Turtle 
Lake men are democrats who in the city may 
be almost anything; plutocrats, socialists, 
conservatives, what it may chance. The 
tariff and the ghost of Thomas Jefferson, 
national expansion and uncrowned kings— 
all these questions compose themselves ami- 
cably under house rule Number Three, 
which has penalties attached. 

“Besides, as to the dogs,”’ went on the bank 
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president, getting up in his moccasin feet and 
reaching for a black pipe over the chimney 
jamb, “‘they couldn’t be kept any place else. 
We undertook to get rid of the dogs once. 
Then’s when we discovered several great 
truths that you don’t seem to have grasped 
as yet.” 

“When was that?” asked the chairman of 
the Central Committee. 

“The first fall after the dog and deer law 
was passed. Tell him about it, Buck. Mr. 
Oldham isn’t posted on the archives.” 

Buck propped his great shoulders against 
the side of the wall and put his feet on the 
chair round as he felt in his own pockets for 
fuel for his pipe. 

“*T’ll not know much ’bout dose h’archive,”’ 
he began, ‘‘but if you mean dat tam’ I'll take 
dose h’eighteen dawg down to Judge Gill’ on 
Detraw’, I know dat tam’ all right.” 

Oldham raised his eyebrows in query. 
“‘How’d he happen to take the club pack 
down to Detroit?” he asked of the bank 
president. 

“Oh, some of the others thought that since 
the dogs were no longer of use they ought to 
be disposed of. Theory was that Judge 
Gillam would take the pack over to the dog 
show down there and sell them for what 
they’d fetch. Goon, Buck, tell him about it. 
Show him who’s boss here.” 

“Sure Mike, M’sieu’,” rejoined Buck. 
““Me, I’m remember dose tam’ like to- 
morrow. The gentlemens on dose committee 
tell me tak dose h’eighteen dawg on Detraw’ 
and give it on Judge Gill’. Dll break my 
heart that day, when I’m start for Detraw’. 
Dose dawg been on the club five year, t’ree 
year. It belong on the club same like me. 
I seeck when I’m start for take dose h’eighteen 
dawg on Detraw’. I'll break my heart. I'll 
mos’ break my neck also. 

“You see, M’siew’ Old’, it was thirty mile 
from dis place to Alpeen’, for take schooner 
on Detraw’. Alpeen’, she’s thirty mile now, 
she’s thirty mile then, also. So me, Buck, 
I’m lead dose h’eighteen dawg thirty mile, 
all on wan rope. 

“T’ll know, when dose dawg come on the 
trail *bout where we run the deer, all dose 
dawg she’ll think she run deer, same like al- 
ways. Dose dawg ain’t know dose legislate’ 
pass the law she ain’t to run deer no more. 
So I’m take long rope, nineteen, forty feet 
long, and I’m tie dose h’eighteen dawg on 
dose rope, like what what you call the catfish 
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on the set-line—bimeby, one dawg, bimeby 
two dawg, bimeby seven h’eight dawg; each 
dawg ’bout two, four feet from both dawg all 
’round him. Some of dose dawg got collar, 
and some ain’t got collar, also. When she 
ain’t got collar [’ll tie rope on his neck. All 
dose dawg, she’s use’ for to have rope on his 
neck till she’ll come to dose place on the trail 
where she’ll run the deer. When she’ll come 
on dat place, she ain’t use’ for to have rope 
on his neck no more, him. 

“Ba gosh, I not like for lose my dawg. No 
hear him no more in the sunrise—‘ Wow, wow 
woo-0-0!’ No hear him no more in the wood, 
run the deer—‘ Wow, wow, woo-o-o!’ And 
ba gosh, also I’m think we’re not h’eat dose 
deer so much when dose dawg gone. When 
I’m go in dose buckbor’ I’m look down my 
face, I’m tell you. Dose dawg, he look down 
its face too, also. Two, three things dis 
world you’re not fool it. First is dawg, next 
is h’woomans. I'll not fool it dose dawg when 
I’m tell it we go run some deer. He’ll walk 
on dose rope and he’ll feel seeck, too. He'll 
put its tail between its head and he’ll look 
down its nose, same like me. 

“Bimeby, I’ll come in dose buckbor’ and 
lead dose h’eighteen dawg on dose rope be- 
hin’ the buckbor’ till we get on that place 
where dose dawg she’s use’ to run some deer. 
Ba gosh, then was troubles! ‘Wow, wow, 
woo-0-0-0!’ all dose h’eighteen dawg she’ll 
holler. Also she’ll tie dose rope on dose 
stump. I’m maybe one hour, two hour, get 
dose rope untie. From that place to Alpeen’ 
is nineteen thousand stump; and every tam’ 
dose h’eighteen dawg she’ll come on a stump 
she’ll wind itself around it. Me, Buck, ’m 
climb down from buckbor’ and unwind dose 
dawg nineteen thousand tam’s to Alpeen’. 

“Tl goin’ take some schooner from 
Alpeen’ on Detraw’, and dose schooner she’ll 
make sail bimeby. Me, I’m step on saloon 
of Jacques to get a petit verre de bier. Dose 
small boy of Jacques, she’ll stand on the 
dock—petit gargon, just like this—and I’m 
give the end of dose rope to dose small boy 
to hol’ dose h’eighteen dawg while I go in 
and have petit verre de bier chez Jacques. Me, 
I’m wish to forget dose forty thousand stump 
from Turt’ Lak’ to Alpeen’. 

“Bimeby I’m sit chez Jacques, when some 
wan come and say Jacques his small boy is 
go drown on the baie. We'll talk litt’ while 
more, and bimeby Jacques he put his hand 
on his head. He say, ‘Mon Dieu! dose boy 
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“*And unwind dose dawg 


she’ll pull off the dock with dose h’eighteen 
dawg on some rope.’ Me, I’m plaintee scare 
also. I’m think maybe dose h’eighteen dawg 
she’ll get drown’ sure. ’Spose then what’ll 
Judge Gill’ say to me? 

“Well, I’m go on the dock and look on the 
baie. Sure ’nough, dose small boy she’s on 
the baie, and she’s swim, mix’ up with dose 
h’eighteen dawg on the rope. Dose boy, 
she’ll holler plaintee, and all dose dawg she’ll 
holler plaintee, too, ‘Wow, wow, woo-o-ow, 
woo-0-0-0-ow!’ T’ll know what that mean. 
She’ll say, ‘For sake of Bon Dieu, Buck, save 
it the life!’ So me, I’m find the life pre- 
serve’ and throw it on the bate. Dose small 
boy she’ll catch the life preserve’ and bimeby 
she’ll swim on the dock, and walk on the step. 
But dose dawg, seven, h’eight, she’ll try to 
climb up the pile, and she’ll can’t do it. 





nineteen thousand tam’s.’ 


Seven, h’eight, she’ll swim wan way; seven, 
h’eight, she’ll swim other way. Me, I’m 
find the boat-hook, and Telesphore Aubien 
she’ll find the boat-hook also, and Jacques, 
she’ll find it too, and we’ll reach down and 
hook on the rope. Bimeby we’ll pull dose 
dawg on the dock. Pretty soon he’ll hol’ up 
his head and wag itself, and say ‘Wow, wow, 
woo-o-0!’ I’m hear some man’s on the 
schooner will see dose h’eighteen dawg and 
for some joke she’ll whistle to dose dawg 
and she'll all go on the baie, and dose small 
boy, also; but dose dawg ain’t call it some 
joke now. £h bien, annyhow, we get all dose 
dawg on the schooner sometam’. I take 
some more petit verre de bier with Jacques. 
‘Good-by, mon ami,’ I say to him pretty 
soon, ‘that’s lucky we save dose dawg, eh?’ 
‘Bout three, four clock that afternoon the 
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captain she’ll say it’s tam’ for schooner for 
sail. All the peop’ of Alpeen’ she’ll stand on 
the dock and see dose dawg on the schooner. 
Long tam’ I’m sailor man, me, and I’m know 
dose dawg she’ll get bust down in dose hold 
where the lumber is, so I’m stay on the deck; 
and dose dawg she’Il braid itself on the main- 
sail, and the fo’sail also. When the main 
boom come ’round she’ll bust dose dawg on 
her head, and every one of it she’ll sit up on its 
tail and say ‘Woo, woo, woo-0-0-00!’ Me, 
I’m not sleep much. 
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back mos’ all night. 
thing. 

“Bimeby dose schooner she’ll come on 
Detraw’. The captain say, ‘Ba gosh, I’m 
glad dose dawg walk on dock now.’ Me, 
I’m glad also. But I’m not glad for long. 

“T’m not know dose city, Detraw’. I’m 
ask policeman where Judge Gill’ live, and 
dose policeman say go on the street-car on 
Judge Gill’. Ba gosh, he’ll not tell that, if 
some tam’ hisself he’ll try put h’eighteen 
dawg on wan street-car. 


Dose rope, she’s good 


en eT 


~Y- 





*Spose dose boule dawg she’s worth seven dollar.’ 
salts d boule dawg she’ th doll 


“Bimeby the wind come up and blow 
strong. Some of dose dawg she’ll get 
seaseeck, too, same like peop’. Me, I’m 
seeck too. When the schooner go up on the 
wave, and go down on the wave, some tam’ 
dose dawg fall out on the lak’. I’m pull ’em 


” 


‘“M’sieu’, you'll be city man? You'll know 
dose street-car? You'll know she ain’t stop 
for long. My faith, ’spose you go try put 
h’eighteen dawg on wan street-car—that’s 
what dose schoolma’am call éres difficile. 
Seven, h’eight, she’ll braid herself on the front 

















‘He ain’t got no 
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wheel; seven, h’eight, on the doorstep; seven, 
h’eight, on the platform; seven, h’eight, she’ll 
try get on behin’; seven, h’eight, she’ll go on 
front. Dose conductors she’ll be crazy, too, 
and say dose car is for lady. Me, I’m say 
where Buck go, dose dawg go also, like the 
sheep of Marie. Two, three lady, she’ll 
smile on me and say dose plaintee fine dawg; 
bimeby so many fine lady—myself not yet 
know where Judge Gill’ she’ll live—I’m get 
out on dose car; and my dawg she’ll got out 
too, all h’eighteen. 

“*Bout dose tam’ come along wan mans 
with two dawg, to take it on dose dawg show 
—two boule dawg. She’s got blue ribbon on 
its neck, and dose mans she lead it both on 
fine string. I don’t know, me, maybe dose 
boule dawg she’s worth seven dollar’ on dose 
dawg show. Dose boule dawg the both two 
she’ll look on my h’eighteen dawg that’s 
braid’ on the lamp-post and tree both side 
dose street. My faith, gentlemen, you ought 
to see dose fight!” 

“You ought to have been more careful, 
Buck,” said Oldham, interested now. “Of 
course you got a lot of the dogs killed and 
crippled up.” 





boule dawg now.’” 


““What,me? Dose dawg—dose h’eighteen 
dawg of the pack of Lac de Turt’?? You mak’ 
fun, M’sieu’! You'll not know dose dawg. 
She’ll fight the lucivee, she’ll fight the skonk, 
she’ll fight anythings. Dose two boule dawg 
they come on dose h’eighteen dawg for to eat 
all dose dawg up, and dose pack of Lac de 
Turt’ she’ll unbraid itself off dose lamp-post 
and dose tree and in one minute, two minute, 
she’ll eat up dose boule dawg the both two 
and dose blue ribbon also. Then those 
h’eighteen dawg, she’ll lick its face, and she’ll 
smile, and she’ll put her tail on its back and 
she’ll go on the street much what you call, 
complaisant then. ’Spose dose boule dawg 
she’s worth seven dollar’ I’m sorry for dose 
mans, for he ain’t got no boule dawg now! 

“That’s all right, all right. I’m walk on 
the street plaintee tam’—two, three hour, on 
Detraw’. I go two block; maybe wan block. 
Dose dawg go on both two sides the street 
and the middle side also. ‘There’s plaintee 
tree on both sides dose street, and plaintee 
lamp-post also. Seven, h’eight dawg she'll 
braid itself ’round tree one side street some 
more; seven, h’eight, she’ll go other side; 
seven, h’eight, she’ll sit down and say ‘Woo, 








“‘And Fulie—she'll be seeck, too, for Turt’ Lak’.’” 


woo, woo-00!’ Some wagon’ll come on the 
street and she can’t get by dose dawg. Three, 
four policemans come and pull dose dawg on 
the rope. All right, bimeby I’m go on up the 
street with all dose dawg, and all dose dawg 
run different way. Me, I dinno where is the 
house of Judge Gill’. 

“Pll walk on the street five hour, seven 
hour, and I’ll get plaintee hongree. Bimeby 
I’ll come on what they’ll call dose City Park. 
She’ll have seven, h’eight, dose tame deers in 
dose park—deers that come eat the peanut 
on the fence. My dawg she’ll walk along, 
whole h’eighteen plaintee tire’ now. Her 
tail not up on its back now. She’ll look down 
her face and put her tail between her face 
now, and she’s plaintee hongree. But when 


we’re come on dose City Park, where dose 
deers come and eat the peanut, all dose 
h’eighteen dawg she’ll smell it, and she’ll lift 
up her head and she’ll say, all the same like 
here in the woods, ‘Woo, woo, woo-0-0-00!’ 


Then she’ll make for dose fence. Me? I’m 
hol’ on to the rope. I’m pull through the 
fence three, four, different way. Dose dawg 


is the mos’ bes’ dawg in all the worl’ for deers. 
*Spose they get loose on the rope, she’ll catch 
dose deers, sure. Ba gosh, all dose deers 
she’ll jump the fence pretty soon and run on 
the city. I’m think seven, h’eight dose deers 
she’ll climb the tree. Me, I’m inside dose 
h’eighteen dawg. Two, three more police- 
mans come and ask me what le diable? Me, 
I’m say what le diable, also. ‘Why you ain’t 
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told me where live dose Judge Gill’?’ I’m 
say. 

“T pound on my breas’ on dose policemen. 
Me, I say on them, ‘Behol’ Jean Marie 
Guillaume LeClair! I come from Lac de 
Turt’, and I bring dose h’eighteen dawg on 
Judge Gill’, me!’ 

“When I say dose word to dose policemans 
she’ll stand on one foot and she’ll look on each 
other and she’ll say, ‘All right.’ All dose 
policemans she’ll know Judge Gill’. Eh bien, 
messieurs, you know our club she’s made up 
of the mos’ bes’ peop’ on all dose different city. 
Judge Gill’, she’s prominaw’ in Detraw’. 

“Dose policemans she’ll show me two, 
three tam’ which way I’ll go on Judge Gill’. 
I’m plaintee tire’ now. I’m willing for sell 
dose h’eighteen dawg for ten cent. But pretty 
soon I come on some beeg house. 

“When I’m come on the gate by dose beeg 
house dose dawg she’ll smell on the walk. 
Ba gosh, I think me, she’ll know somethings! 
She’ll smell on dose walk, on dose flower bed, 
on dose porch. She’ll run up on dose porch, 
seven, h’eight on wan side; seven, h’eight on 
other side; seven, h’eight on walk; and me, 
I'll go too, on rope. Dose dawg she’ll be glad. 
Bimeby, she’ll lift up its head, all h’eighteen, 
and she’ll say, ‘Wow, wow, woo-0-0-0-00w!’ 
I’m shame’ of dose dawg. But I’m not know 
whose house this is. 

‘And then, M’sieu’—ah, what you mean by 
chloroform dose dawg? She’s got the mos’ 
bes’ sense of any mans. She’s got more 
sense than me, Buck. It’s dose h’eighteen 
dawg I’ll take on Detraw’ that find me my 
wife, Julie!” 

The chairman raised his eyebrows in 
query, but the bank president nodded as- 
sent. 

“You know dose Julie gal that live on dose 
clear’ ’bout six mile, where we put dose dawg 
on the deer bush?” resumed Buck. “All 
the tam’, ’bout ten, eight year, I’m goin’ ask 
Julie if she’ll marry on me. But I’m get so 
busy here attend on my gentlemans I’ll forget 
till the season close. Bimeby I'll go on the 
place where Julie live, but Julie, elle est 


vanie! She’s gone. Where does she go? 
Her peop’ say maybe on Detraw’. She’ll get 
work on some house on Detraw’. She don’t 


write on her peop’; they don’t write on her. 
So Julie she lose itself, yaas; and me, I’m not 
marry on that gai!” 

“Well, you’re married to her now, aren’t 
you?” asked the chairman of the Central 
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Committee, reaching for another match. 
“‘Isn’t the housekeeper’s name Julie?” 


“Don’t hurry this story, Oldham!” The 
bank president raised his hand. 
“Ba oui, M’sieu’!”’ continued Buck. ‘I’m 


say that’s all because dose dawg got more 
sense than any mans. I'll stand there on the 
porch, seven, h’eight dawg on wan post, 
seven, h’eight dawg on ’nother, and all dose 
dawg she’ll holler. Just then, ba gosh, I’ll 
look up, and voila Julie! Behol’ dose gal 
I’m lost so long! 

“Dose Julie she’ll walk around the side walk 
on the corner of the house and look at me, 
Buck, and dose h’eighteen dawg! And dose 
Julie gal, she’ll look what you call good to me. 
How do I know she’ll live on the house of 
Judge Gill’? How do I know this is the house 
of Judge Gill’? I don’ know. Dose dawg, 
she’ll tell me! Dose dawg, she’ll find me 
Julie; and also she’ll find me Judge Gill’, 
because of Julie! 

‘*M’sieurs, on the club of the Lac de Turt’ 
all dose members she’ll fish good, she’ll 
shoot good, she’ll drink petit verre not too 
much, she’ll ride good, and she’ll admire Ja 
belle femme. Me, Vl get dose ’abit from 
dose gentlemans. Maintenant, annyhow, dos 
Julie she’ll look what you call good. Besides, 
I’ll not know for more as two year where 
Julie she'll go. ‘Mon Dieu, Julie!’ I’m cry; 
and I'll make out the arm wide; and Julie— 
she’ll be seeck, too, for Turt’? Lak’—she’ll put 
out his arm wide also. We'll fall on the neck, 
wan tam’, two tam’, and several plusieurs 
tam’ also. Dose h’eighteen dawg she’ll wrap 
itself ’round us, seven, eight wan side, seven, 
h’eight on both two side, and she’ll stand look 
up, hees tail on its back. Hees eyes very 
fine, and she’ll say on me, all h’eighteen, 
‘What I tol’ you, Buck; what I tol’ you, 
Julie? Ba gosh, here we be; us and Buck 
also!’ 

“‘Well, bimeby Julie she’ll pull itself loose 
from my neck and she’ll say, ‘Va #’en! what 
you do at Judge Gill’, his house?’ Me, I'll 
say, ‘I’m lose it dose gal Julie, and I’m take 
dose h’eighteen dawg to fin’ dose gal Julie on 
the city Detraw’.’ Me voila, Julie,’ I'll say, 
‘and my h’eighteen dawg also! I search my 
Julie,’ I'll say, ‘all over end of dose earth, 
yaas!’ IT’ll pound on my breas’ some more. 
Then I'll kiss dose Julie some more, also. 
Julie, she’ll take her apronne and wipe it on 
the mout’ and say, ‘Va ?’en!’ but me, ba 
gosh, I’ll think she’ll like dose kiss all same. 
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““* Ma foi! Julie,’ I'll say bimeby, ‘if this 
is house of Judge Gill’, ’spose you got any- 
thing for h’eat? Me, I’m hongree, one day, 
two day.’ Julie she’ll say, ‘Come on kitchen, 
then.’ I'll go on the kitchen. And now, 
ba gosh, what you think? Dose h’eighteen 
dawg she’ll walk on a string, straight, wan 
dawg before the other! She'll not fight, 
she’ll not run, she’ll not go both sides the post, 
she won’t run both sides the step. She’ll put 
dose tail on its back and its face straight on 
the front, and she'll follow Julie like wan 
judge! Ba gosh, I'll not understan’ that! 
Me, I’m have plaintee troub’ with dose 
h’eighteen dawg; Julie, she’ll have no troub’ 
’tall! 

“She'll feed dose h’eighteen dawg, and 
bimeby dose h’eighteen dawg she’ll go out on 
the grass and she’ll curl up in a ring and 
she’ll go fas’ asleep. Yaas, all. dose dawg 
she’ll think it’s home now. Why? Because 
of Julie! Dose dawg she’s elect its president 
then. 

“You'll go sell dawg like that on dose dawg 
show, M’sieu’ Old’?” asked Buck. ‘My 
faith, you’ll no can do that thing. Listen; 
ecoutes! 

‘“‘Bimeby Judge Gill’ he’ll come home on 
dose machine of benzine, dose autobominal! 
He'll come up the road on the house. He'll 
see dose h’eighteen dawg all sit on its tail on 
the grass and wag its head at him. [I'll say 
to Judge Gill’, ‘Me voila, Judg Gill’; also 
hehol’ tows les chiens de Lac de Turt’, dose 
whole h’eighteen! Here we’ll be, Judge! I’ll 
say to him.’ 

“*Vaas, damme!’ say Judge Gill’, ‘and 
we'll sell every d—n one of them,’ say he. 
‘What use dose blamed things to the club now 
when we can’t run the deer? Here, you 
Tige!’ he say, ‘here Billy, you Bose—you 
Sounder, and here you, you lowdown yellow 
thing, Fanny, by gad! I’m glad to see you.’ 
That’s the way he’ll talk bimeby. ‘And you 
Ranger—be a good dawg, Dasher—and little 
Pete, that killed a lucivee; and Willy and 
Fly!’ 

“M’sieurs, naturel’ment, being one of my 
gentilhom’ at Lac de Turt’, Judge Gill’ he 
know each of dose h’eighteen dawg by name 
hisself. All our gentilhom’ they’ll know by 
voice each wan of dose h’eighteen dawg every 
tam’ in the wood. Of course Judge Gill’ 
he’ll know each dawg by her name, and all 
dose dawg she’ll know its name too. So 
all dose h’eighteen dawg she’ll set up on 
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its tail and say ‘Woo, woo, woo-0-0-00!’ 
‘We’re glad for see you, Judge,’ she’ll say 
plain. 

“Why don’t Judge Gill’ sole dose dawg? 
Ba gosh, he can’t sole dose dawg because of 
Julie. Julie she’ll go for cry. She’s know 
dose dawg long tam’, wan year, two year, 
and she’s seeck for home in the wood. 
Judge Gill’ he’ll look on dose dawg, and he’ll 
pull his handkerchief out his pant and he’ll 
say, ‘Me, I can’t do it. D—n you, Buck, 
what’d you bring ’em down for?’ Me, I'll 
put my hand on my eye, too. Julie, she’ll 
put her apronne on her eye. Dose dawg, 
she’ll say, ‘Wow, wow, woo-0-0-0-000!’ We'll 
all cry. But we’ll can’t sole dose dawg, no, 
no. 

“Come on the house, Buck,’ Judge Gill’ 
he’ll say to me bimeby. ‘Julie, get him the 
supper. Get the supper for dose dawg also. 
I may sell my house yesterday, my wife also, 
but not dose dawg, ba gosh, no!’ So Julie, 
she’ll get the supper encore for me, encore for 
dose dawg, and I’ll make the spark on Julie 
now for make up los’ tam’. 

“Bimeby, two, three day, Judge Gill’ he’ll 
say to me, ‘Buck, I’m president of dose club, 
and I’m direct you take dose dawg back on 
the club.’ Me, I'll tell Judge Gill’ dose 
dawg was seeck for home, and Julie she’s 
seeck for home, too. Me, I’m seeck for 
home. S’pose I’m make for marry dose 
Julie, and she keep the house on the club, and 
keep dose dawg also?’ 

“Judge Gill’, he’ll think for while and 
then he’ll say, ‘My faith, that’s good thing, 
Buck! I’m seeck for home, also.’ He’ll 
make me marrié on Julie next day yesterday. 
Yesterday after that, Julie and myself, me 
and all dose h’eighteen dawg, and Judge 
Gill’, we’ll take the schooner back for 
Alpeen’. 

‘““No, we got no troub’ now. Now dose 
dawg she’ll follow Julie in wan long string, 
on the street, on the street-car, on the dock, 
on the schooner, on the road for Alpeen’. 
She don’t make the mix on the rope with dose 
tree or dose lamp-post no more. All dose 
dawg she’ll put its tail on its back and walk 
easy and she’ll be parfait gentilhom’ and not 
fight. Why? Because of Julie! 

“Judge Gill’, he’ll see dose dawg act like 
parfait gentilhom’ and he’ll say, ‘Buck, J 
don’t see no troub’ on dose dawg.’ 

“** Ne moi non plus,’ says I on him. 
neither also.’ 


‘Me 
‘S’pose I got that Julie gal 
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*long, there’ll not goin’ to be no more troub’, 
nowheres now.’ 

“Well, me, annyhow, and that Julie also, 
we come on the club bimeby; and Julie, she’ll 
be the housekeep’ on the club seven year, 
five year, long tam’ all right, in dose h’archive 
maybe. You know, that year, Judge Gill’ 
she’ll be elect’ president. He’ll be president 
now—all the tam’, ’cept Julie! Dose Julie, 
ba gosh, maybe so she’s real president this 
club.” Buck chuckled. 

“And just can’t she cook, Oldham!” said 
Williams. “I say, don’t things taste just 
absolutely bully up here?” The chairman 
of the Central Committee nodded an em- 
phatic assent. 


Buck let down his chair to the floor. ‘‘And 
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dose h’eighteen dawg,” he concluded, ‘‘some 
of it’ll get gray, like nos austres; s’pose not 
quite so much use now, eh, like us,eh? But 
it was once beaux temps of dose dawg, yaas, 
eh?” 

“Me, I’m sit on what you call pat. When 
Julie lead dose dawg so easy, I’ll not say 
much, but I’ll think it plaintee. Ah, m’sieurs 
m’sieurs, dose Femme! Dose Femme! Dos 
H’woomans, she’ll be the president on the 
club, also on the countree. I’ll pound on the 
breas’ and say, ‘me, voila I’m boss!’ But 
dose dawg, she’ll follow Julie! Good tam’ 
here,eh? Why? Because of Julie! M’sieur, 
you h’order dose dawg h’outside, if you 
please. Me, I’m scare’ for do it. Why? 
Because of Julie!” 





THE GYPSY LAD 


By GERTRUDE KING 


AY, have you seen my gypsy lad come singing down the lane, 
And have you heard the Mistaaf’s lilt a-calling me again? 

For it’s nigh six months’ long waiting, and the heart of me is dry, 

And sure of all the wandering folk my lad must soon come by. 


His cheeks are like the red red haws through dusky autumn boughs, 
His eyes burn black and golden beneath his silky brows— 
He kissed me once, he kissed me twice, he gave me kisses three, 
And then I vowed I’d follow him from sea to farthest sea. 


And he—he laughed and left me as he shook his bonny head; 
“You'll kiss me close the next time, white maid,” was all he said. 
He set his cap upon his curls and laughed and flung away— 
I’ve heard the Mistaaf ringing from his lips each weary day. 


They laid my little Mother ’neath a green mound smooth and fair, 

And I tend the green space nigh her till I lay my Father there; 
And some day at their feet they’ll put the empty flesh of me, 
The while my heart is pressing on from sea to farthest sea. 


But oh, my gypsy lad will laugh and jest the road along, 
And every lane and field and fair will learn the Mistaaf song, 
And when he lays his dusky cheek against the warm brown earth 
He’ll say: “Good night, my Mother dear,” and dream all dreams of mirth. 


But sure before that distant day he’ll swing a-down the lane, 

And I shall hear the Mistaaf song and I’ll fling wide the pane, 
And he’ll lean in and kiss me, kiss me close, my gypsy lad— 
Oh, ’tis a long long road he goes, and my heart is very sad! 








THE MOONLIGHT SHIP 
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gO still she floated on the 
tranquil tide, so dreamlike 
in the radiance of the flood- 
ing tropic moonlight, that 
the swarthy renegade, star- 
ing forth at her through 

ca the thick foliage of the river 
bank, almost repented of his purpose. At 
the sight of her trim, tapering spars, her 
fine traceries of rope and tackle, her snug- 
furled snowy sails, the slumbering forms 
sprawled about her decks or curled in ham- 
mocks under her awnings, all mysterious in 
the still splendor, he felt old memories coming 
back to him, and old sympathies, which had 
long ago been crushed savagely out of his 
heart. Fora moment his cruel face softened; 
but for a moment only. Then it hardened 
again till the white teeth gleamed fiercely at 
the corner of his wide, thin-lipped mouth. 





Outlaw by temperament, rebel and des- 
perado by inheritance from a line of moon- 
shining, ambuscading ancestors in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, Britt Wasson, after being 
pitchforked by Fate into the Nth United States 
Infantry, had managed to hold his turbulent 
spirit in bonds while the fighting in Cuba gave 
it some sort of outlet. He had won mention 
for desperate bravery on the field. But in- 
stinctively his officers had kept eye on him, 
his comrades had fought shy of crossing his 
savage and incomprehensible temper. In- 
stead of assimilating, he had grown more and 
more an alien among his fellows, resentfully 
conscious of a difference which he did not 
understand. Certain outbreaks of hot in- 
subordination had balked his well-earned 
promotion; and choosing to consider himself 
wronged, he had nursed his little heat into a 
hate. At last, in the Philippines, all discipline 


had grown intolerable to him, all authority an 
insult; till in his insane mood he had come to 
regard his superiors, and then all ordered 
society, as his mountain sires regarded the 
officers of the United States Revenue. 

One day, when he should have been on 
duty, he had been met by his Captain in an 
evil little street down by the Pasig, and curtly 
ordered back to barracks to report himself 
under arrest. His long-smothered fury had 
flamedsinto insolent revolt; and his Captain, a 
hot-headed youth, had struck him across the 
face with the light rattan stick which he was 
carrying. ‘The next instant the young officer 
had gone down, dropped by a neck-breaking 
blow on the point of the chin. In a silent 
frenzy against the whole world, and his own 
race in particular, Wasson had picked up the 
limp body and tossed it, like a dead dog, into 
the thick current of the Pasig, where it crept 
through a labyrinth of rotting, weedy piles. 
Then, with a sense of savage joy and the lift- 
ing of a great burden of hate from his per- 
verted spirit, he had fled away into the bush. 
In the tribe of cutthroats, land - robbers 
and sea-pirates, which he had presently 
sought and joined, his experience of war, his 
arrogant mastery, his strength, endurance, 
and reckess courage, won him such prestige 
that the sultan of the tribe, a bloated and 
libidinous old tyrant, shrewd of wits but no 
longer capable in war, had made him field 
captain and adviser-in-chief. In this strange 
milieu Britt Wasson’s bile had found vent. 
As an outlaw he dreamed that he had come 
into his own. And the snake of his hatred 
gnawed not so incessantly at his heart. 


Noting well how unguarded and unsus- 
pecting the beautiful ship swung at her 
anchorage, out in the whiteness of the moon- 
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light, the watcher’s lips curled contemptu- 
ously. Such arrogant and foolish confidence 
filled him with scorn. Well, he mused, there 
were many bitter scores yet to wipe out! He 
turned noiselessly, and made an authoritative 
gesture. At once there was an almost inaudi- 
ble movement behind him and about him in 
the gloom, a sinister stir, as dim forms settled 
themselves down to positions of waiting. 

Three bells sounded over the water from 
the deck of the gleaming ship—three slender, 
musical notes. The renegade started. More 
old memories came to him with those sweet 
tones on the stillness. But the memories 
turned bitter, and his face grew only the more 
savage. He noted the drowsy watch on the 
deck, moving as if hardly more awake than 
the quiet forms sleeping so well in the warmth 
of the perfumed light. He noted how, as the 
moon sank lower behind him, the band of inky 
shadow along shore broadened slowly out 
toward the ship. He noted that the tide, 
slipping smoothly past the ship, wasnearing 
the last of the ebb. His hour wascloseat hand. 

Four bells sounded over the narrowing 
space of radiance. The renegade whispered 
a command which passed around his crouch- 
ing company. In a moment all were on the 
move, but stealthily, as partridges slip 
through the underbrush. A number of nar- 
row wooden canoes were pulled softly forward 
through the ferns and creepers, and launched 
over the smooth mud without a splash. These 
canoes had been dragged overland a distance 
of about two miles, from the next bay. Si- 
lently the robbers embarked, and held the 
canoes close along the bank like stranded 
logs. Then, once more the breathless wait- 
ing, every man with his eyes upon the ship 
where she floated like a shining ghost. 

At last a log was seen, floating down toward 
the ship on the sluggish ebb. Then another, 
and another, with several bits of branchy 
débris, small bushes that had apparently 
fallen from the bank into the river. This 
harmless-looking flotsam, by some strange 
whim of the current, seemed to be drawn 
toward the ship’s bow. In fact, all the float- 
ing stuff managed to converge upon the bow. 
The separate pieces clung there and paused, 
under the sweeping overhang, or caught upon 
the anchor chains. It was only for a mo- 
ment, however. Each log or bush released 
itself at once, and went drifting smoothly on 
past the ship’s side. Each had hidden the 
head of a stealthy swimmer. 
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The instant that the first of the floatage 
passed under the stern and reappeared in the 
moonlight, the renegade, who had been watch- 
ing intently from his canoe, jerked his broad 
shoulders forward with eager loosing of ten- 
sion, and spoke one word of command. The 
paddles dipped. The narrow canoes shot out 
from shore like a shoal of swordfish. Across 
the broad belt of shadow they shot like 
blacker, sinister shadows, then out into the 
white radiance and straight upon the ship. 

The canoes were not more than halfway 
across the lighted space when a sudden noise 
broke out on board the ship—a noise not 
loud, but confused, terrifying, ghastly. There 
were blows, and scufflings, and gasping 
groans, as if men fought and died in their 
sleep. Then there was wild running to and 
fro of naked feet, with curses, and at last 
hoarse shouts and screams. There was 
something hideous and unbelievable in it all, 
bursting out from the mysterious beauty of 
the slumbering ship, in that glory of white 
moonlight. The lean brown ruffians in the 
canoes strained at their paddles, bending their 
heads low in fierce effort. But their leader 
sat erect, his eyes fixed on the ship, his gaunt 
face grim with triumphant hate. 

As the leading canoes reached the ship, six 
revolver shots snapped out in swift succession. 
A man’s figure, half clad, in white, arms and 
legs sprawling convulsively, was projected 
over the rail, and fell into the water with a 
heavy splash close beside Wasson’s canoe. 

Leaving a man in each canoe to hold it, the 
pirates threw aloft their grappling hooks and 
went up the ship’s side like monkeys. The 
awful, inarticulate hubbub on the deck re- 
doubled. Men fled into the rigging, to be fol- 
lowed and cut down with slashing kreeses or 
transfixed from below with knives hurled un- 
erringly. Others scurried below, into fore- 
castle or hold, like rabbits taking to their bur- 
rows. And an unspeakable medley of oaths 
and screams came up muffled from the hot, 
half-lighted depth. 

The crew—Americans, English, and Nor- 
wegians, with half a dozen Chinese picked up 
at Singapore—fought desperately after the 
first amazement of the attack. But from the 
first their case was hopeless. Practically un- 
armed, taken by surprise, and outnumbered 
ten to one by a foe fearless and fiendish, they 
nevertheless managed to drag down with them 
so many of their assailants that the deck was 
slippery with blood and littered with the hud- 
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dled or sprawling dead. But they had no 
leader. The Captain, with a passenger, the 
owner, who had been cruising with him 
among the Eastern Islands to study conditions 
of people and product, had taken the launch 
that morning and gone up the river on a semi- 
official visit to a friendly chief. The second 
mate, chancing to be the officer of the watch, 
had fallen with a knife through his throat at 
the very first of the attack. The first mate, 
roused from sleep in his hammock just out- 
side his cabin door, had rushed into the fight 
with his revolver, which he kept always under 
his pillow, and after emptying its chambers 
had fought like a madman with the heavy 
butt, till suddenly, as if remembering some- 
thing, he had turned and raced back toward 
the cabin. He had not gone five paces before 
he came down like a felled ox, with two long 
knives in his back, one between the shoulders 
and one just above the loins. 

Britt Wasson stood a little apart, not caring 
to contribute with his own hands to the easy 
victory. He noted the sudden flight of the 
mate, and wondered at it. He had seen the 
man fighting, and realized that such a man 
would not have fled through fear. Hence he 
concluded that there must be something very 
precious in the cabin, which the mate had re- 
membered and hoped to hide or fling over- 
board. The moment, therefore, that he saw 
the fight practically over and his followers 
beginning to scatter for the loot, he strode aft 
to the cabin. At the door he halted, faced 
about, and stood for a moment in the full 
flood of the moonlight, that his followers 
might see where he had gone and take the 
hint not to interrupt him; and he smiled arro- 
gantly to himself as he thought how slight a 
hint was necessary to secure obedience from 
these lawless scoundrels of his. In his own 
country, in his own regiment, and not very 
long ago, it had been different. The blood 
rushed to his head with rage at remembrance 
of that blow across his face. His lips curled 
from the teeth like an angry beast’s as he 
turned into the cabin. 

The cabin lamp was burning low; and it 
showed the cabin empty. Wasson was not 
surprised at this, for he had been informed, 
through his spies, of the Captain’s expedition 
up the river. Diagonally across the cabin he 
saw a door half open, and something white on 
the floor just within. Approaching curiously, 
he saw that it was a woman’s hand, very white 
and slender. He started, and a curious 


change came over his pitiless face, softening it 
with something almost like diffidence. He 
glanced quickly behind him, to see that he 
had not been followed; then pushed the door 
wide open so that the light streamed in. 

Huddled upon the floor, dead, or in a 
swoon, lay a slim girl in a wrapper of some 
soft white stuff, her yellow hair plaited in two 
long, heavy braids. Britt Wasson looked 
down upon her with startled eyes, the ferocity 
all gone out of his face. He had almost for- 
gotten there were white women in the world. 
And it had never occurred to him that there 
might be one on the doomed ship. 

‘A touch on the girl’s breast told him that 
she was not dead—that she had fainted with 
fear and horror; and he stood aghast at the 
problem confronting him. At thought of the 
fate overhanging the child, this white and 
helpless flower of his own race, the mad beast 
in his brain slunk away abashed; but it left 
him for the moment bewildered, shaken with a 
fear which he had never before known. As 
he stood looking down at the pale face, the 
childlike mouth, the pathetically huddled 
form, he felt as if he had already killed her, 
with his own hand. And perhaps, after all, 
that was what he must do. If she should 
come to her senses, and see him in his blood- 
stained, savage garb, standing over her, she 
would scream—and then, to a certainty, he 
would be powerless to save her, to do any- 
thing more than die with her. His follow- 
ers on the ship, indeed, he knew he could 
control, so long as they had no cause to 
distrust his loyalty. But the implacable 
old thief and profiigate who was his master 
— it was he who would allot the spoils of this 
enterprise, and his word was absolute. Well 
enough Britt Wasson knew how this gold- 
haired girl would fare in the division. His 
veins knotted with rage and anguish at the 
thought of it. That at least, he swore, 
should never be. 

As he hesitated, the girl stirred, and her 
eyes opened. On the instant Wasson’s inde- 
cision ended. His right hand darted out and 
covered her mouth, so that not even a gasp 
had time to escape her lips. 

“Not a sound! Not a word!” he hissed at 
herear. “If they find out ye’re here, nothing 
can save you!” 

Too appalled to move a finger, the girl 
stared up at him with dilating eyes in which 
the blank horror slowly yielded a little space 
to comprehension. 
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“D’you understand?” he demanded ur- 
gently. 

The girl nodded; and as he relaxed a little 
the pressure on her mouth she gasped: 

“Yes, yes, I’ll do anything you tell me to. 
Oh, I thought at first you were one of them!” 
And she closed her eyes again, shivering vio- 
lently. 

““T am one of them, Miss,” he answered 
soberly. ‘An’ lucky for you I am.” 

As he spoke he lifted her to her feet. But 
she shrank away from him in a very sickness 
of horror, putting out her small white hands 
as if to thrust him off. 

“I’m goin’ to git ye safe out o’ this, if I die 
fer it, Miss!” he went on reassuringly. ‘But 
you’ve got to trust me. You ain’t got no one 
else to trust.” 

She looked at him for some seconds in 
silence. But he was of her own people; and 
something in his voice compelled her confi- 
dence, in spite of herself. Her lips quivered, 
and she half reached out a hand as if to grasp 
his blood-stained sleeve. 

“What do you want me to do?” she asked 
faintly. : 

“Get into that closet, an’ don’t stir till I 
come back fer you!” ordered Wasson. 

Without a word she obeyed, gathering her 
white wrapper close about her and slipping in 
among the hanging silk garments noiselessly 
as a ghost. Then, with a deep breath of re- 
lief, Wasson locked the door, put the key in 
his pocket, and stalked out upon the moonlit 
deck. 


Pleading an over-dose of native potentates, 
a headache, and the unquestioned security 
of the Mirabel, Natalie Calvert had begged off 
when her father and the Captain started on 
their expedition up the river to Mava. As 
the native potentates invariably wanted to buy 
her, and as her father always got unreason- 
ably annoyed at their not unnatural aspira- 
tions, Natalie had come to feel, after a year’s 
leisurely voyaging in the Orient, that her 
father’s enthusiastic investigations of native 
manners and customs might be the more effect- 
ively conducted in her absence. And she 
had at last brought her father and the Cap- 
tain to the same view. 

Natalie had been sleeping contentedly in 
her cabin when a confused, horrible noise, 
which she at first took for a nightmare, awoke 
her. She sprang up, and stood in her bare 
feet beside her bunk, trembling but incredu- 
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lous. There was the light, burning low in the 
empty main cabin. She was certainly not 
dreaming. Those sounds—the groans, the 
blows, the struggling and horrid scuffling— 
no, she had not imagined them! They were 
only too hideously real. But what could they 
mean? Her heart, apprehending the truth 
before her intelligence would accept it, con- 
tracted with awful terror. She ran to the 
outer door of the cabin and threw it open 
impetuously. The space of deck just before 
her, transfigured in the moonlight, was empty 
and still, save for the mate’s hammock, which 
was still swinging from the violence with 
which he had sprung from it. The sounds 
came from up forward; and she was afraid to 
put her head out and look. She heard a 
shriek, ending in a sound like choking; then 
those six revolver shots rang out. Every- 
where was the noise of trampling, of desperate 
running. Even yet she could not acknowl- 
edge to herself that she knew what it all 
meant. It was too inconceivable—too ab- 
surd, in fact. The peaceful glory of the 
moonlight contradicted it flatly; and the idea 
of pirates in these days, on the safe, familiar 
Mirabel—that was just an impossible, ago- 
nizing, ridiculous, bad dream! She prayed to 
wake up, lest she should die of sheer horror. 
Then, for a second, she thrust her fair head 
forth and gave one swift glance up the deck. 
She was just in time to see the mate, as he 
came running toward her, pitch forward on 
his face, with two long blades standing up 
horridly in his back. 

In a paroxysm of fright Natalie rushed back 
into her own cabin, her arms flung out before 
her as if she had gone blind. She had a dim 
purpose of getting a long, inlaid Javan dagger 
which she had picked up in Batavia, and kill- 
ing herself with it. But before she could 
clearly formulate this purpose, and find the 
weapon on her littered table, panic clutched 
too tightly at her heart, and she sank fainting 
on the floor. 

When she began to recover her senses, and 
opened her eyes to see a grim, dark face, a tall 
figure in outlandish clothes, bending over her, 
hér heart seemed to stop. Yet, to her im- 
measurable despair, she did not die instantly, 
or even lose consciousness again. She was 
about to scream, in the mere extremity of 
madness, when a firm, cool hand, inexorable 
as fate, fell upon her mouth and stopped her. 
She realized that words were coming from the 
terrifying face, but she was for the moment 
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incapable of distinguishing them. Then it 
was borne in upon her that the face was not 
so terrifying, that the words were English and 
to be understood; and at last, with a tremen- 
dous back-rush of hope, that protection was 
being proffered. Yes, even in the ultimate 
pit of blackness, help had come toher. After 
all, she felt that ithad had tocome. It could 
not be otherwise! Heaven, it seemed to her, 
could not let such unutterable things as had 
been threatening actually befall her! So, 
with an unreasoning confidence in this blood- 
stained stranger, this self-confessed pirate, 
hope came back, and a blind faith that she 
would be saved. 

When she obediently slipped into the 
closet as she was bidden, and let herself be 
locked in, the character of her strange pro- 
tector and champion she dismissed from her 
thoughts as irrelevant. That he had taken 
her ship, and slaughtered her crew as it were 
before her eyes, she refused to let herself con- 
sider. She chose, clutching desperately at the 
difficult faith, to trust the look in the stran- 
ger’s eyes, the tone in his voice. Locked in the 
suffocating dark of her closet, among the 
scented silks and linens, with the intolerable 
thing that had been done beating upon 
her shaken brain, she waited for his next 
order. 

When Wasson left the cabin he had hardly 
the vaguest idea of what he should do. The 
same vehement emotionalism and unbridled 
arrogance of spirit which had made him an 
outlaw and an enemy of his kind, were now 
focused intensely upon the succor of this 
helpless girl. It filled him with a strange 
exaltation to feel that such a girl, so fair and 
so exquisite, had nothing between her and 
the most hideous of fates but his arm, his 
prowess, his devotion. He, the renegade, the 
outlaw, the pirate—he was her sole defense. 

It was characteristic of his temperament 
that he should give small thought to the fact 
that it was he himself who had brought her to 
this appalling plight. That consideration 
was effaced in his resolve that he would save 
her or die with her. And in those moments 
of crowded emotion his insane savagery 
slipped from him. His civilization and his 
race reclaimed him. He became once more 
the white man, the soldier, the defender; and 
nothing mattered but that the white maid 
should be saved. In this mood he would have 
faced and fought joyously the whole horde of 
his cutthroats, with his back against her door, 
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if that had seemed to him the way of her 
escape. 

With rather more than usual of his domi- 
neering manner he now got all his band to- 
gether and allotted each his task. Their own 
wounded, and their dead as well, were to be 
handed down into the canoes. Of the ship’s 
crew there were no wounded; and there was 
no need of troubling to throw the bodies over- 
board, as they would presently go down with 
the ship. His first care, however, was to set 
his cutthroats to work in the systematic 
stripping of the ship, in order that everything 
of value that was removable should be got 
ashore. His training in the army had taught 
him to exact a discipline which he had loathed 
to endure; and his followers had reluctantly 
learned submission. It excited no surprise 
among them now that he should pin them all 
down to their tasks, beginning at the bow, and 
working steadily aft, while the canoes were 
kept plying between ship and shore. When 
this was all ordered to his satisfaction, he 
walked carelessly back toward the cabin, 
thinking desperately as he went. 

Before he reached the cabin Wasson noticed 
that the davits on the port quarter were 
empty; and peering down over the rail he 
made out the gig, floating in the black shadow 
of the ship. Beside the rail lay a rope ladder, 
tidily folded. Quietly, and with a sharp 
glance behind him, he slipped the ladder over 
the side, till it touched the water without a 
splash. The moon, by this time, was so low 
that the shadow of the shore reached out 
almost to the ship, and the shadow of the ship 
stretched black and fantastic almost to the op- 
posite bank of the river. The space of deck 
between the cabin and the rail was in dark- 
ness. Wasson pulled the light guide rope 
till he had drawn the boat close in against the 
ship’s side, then made it fast there. So far, 
all was favoring him. There was some time 
yet before the moon would be low enough to 
afford him a fair chance of getting away. He 
moved a little farther forward, till he was once 
more in the full glare where he could be sure 
his followers would see him. Then, lighting 
arough cheroot, he lolled carelessly against the 
rail, and watched his men in silence. Under 
his eye they redoubled their diligence. There 
was something in his look which they never 
understood, but always unanimously feared. 

Suddenly he threw his cheroot overboard, 
half smoked, and went hurriedly back to the 
cabin. He had remembered that it was 
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about time for the turn of the tide. When 
the flood should begin, the ship would swing 
around. Then the boat would come into the 
moonlight! 

Stepping into the inner cabin, he unlocked 
the closet door, and whispered, ‘‘Come, Miss, 
come quick!” 


MOONLIGHT SHIP 
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whisper died on her lips, and with a sharp in- 
drawn breath she clutched Wasson’s arm. 
He turned, quick as a snake that has been 
stepped on. There in the doorway of the 


inner cabin stood a tall, black-browed Malay, 
a kinsman of the Sultan’s, grinning compre- 
hension at his leader. 


Suspecting, from his 


“At the door he halted, faced about, and stood for a moment.” 


The girl arose. Noticing that she was all 
in white, he snatched up a heavy shawl of 
dark silk, and wrapped it closely about her, 
covering even her face and head. As she 
came out of the closet she thrust her bare feet 
into her slippers. 

“I’m read—” she began to say; but the 


movements, that Wasson had found some 
peculiarly precious treasure in the cabin, and 
was trying to keep it to himself, the fellow had 
come, with some plausible excuse, to spy 
upon him. 

Wasson’s instinct, in an emergency, could 
work quicker than his thought. Roughly 
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shaking off the girl’s grasp, he approached the 
intruder with a condescending smile, as if 
haughtily but not unwillingly admitting him 
to share a secret. He had no weapon in his 
hand; but neither had the Malay, whose still 
reeking kreese was in his girdle. Noting her 
champion’s friendly manner to the newcomer, 
the girl’s knees trembled beneath her and she 
sank down upon the floor, staring with wild 
eyes. 

When Wasson was within a couple of feet 
of the intruder, his smile grew more gracious. 
But at the same instant, without a warning 
flare of his eyes, his sinewy hands shot out, as 
lightning-quick as a rattler strikes. His right 
caught the intruder fairly by the throat, chok- 
ing back a yell before it could be uttered. His 
left caught the Malay’s right arm at the wrist, 
and held it with the grip of a vise. 

The Malay’s mouth opened wide, horribly. 
His eyes bulged. His left hand tore frantic- 
ally, but in vain, at that awful clutch upon 
his throat. Then it fastened in desperation 
upon Wasson’s throat, forcing the latter’s 
head back and his mouth open. For a few 
seconds the two writhed and reeled in strange 
silence all about the main cabin. Then the 
Malay got his legs wound about those of his 
opponent in such a way that the two fell 
heavily. But Wasson was a cunning wres- 
tler; and as they fell he twisted himself so as to 
come down on top. The fall, however, broke 
his hold upon his adversary’s wrist; and for 
the next few seconds it was a life-and-death 
struggle for the possession of the kreese, with 
the odds slightly in favor of the Malay’s right 
hand as opposed to Wasson’s stronger but 
less adroit left. 

When the two fell, Natalie had sprung up, 
and as they writhed together on the floor, in 
that unnatural silence, she drew nearer, star- 
ing, fascinated with horror. At last she noted 
that the Malay had got hold of the handle of 
the kreese, and was desperately working it 
loose from his girdle. This sight shocked her 
into action. Leaping to her toilet table she 
snatched up the little Javanese dagger, and 
ran and thrust its hilt into Wasson’s hand. 
Then she turned away her face with a sob. 
She heard a soft, sickening, muffled kind of a 
blow, then another, and another. She cov- 
ered her ears, feeling as if it were her own 
hands that had struck those dreadful blows. 
Then she became conscious that her cham- 
pion was standing erect before her, covered 
with blood, and bidding her come with him. 
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As she turned to obey, she saw him blow out 
the cabin lamp. 

At the door he stopped, and caught her up 
in both hands. ‘Don’t move!” he com- 
manded in a whisper. 

It was thick shadow now on the deck be- 
tween the cabin and the rail. Handling his 
burden unceremoniously, as if it were a bale of 
stuffs, Wasson carried the girl to the side and 
lowered her, unprotesting, over the rail, as 
far down as he could reach. If his actions 
should be noticed, his followers would merely 
think that he was condescending to do some 
work, for a change. 

“‘Now,” he whispered, ‘‘reach out an’ grab 
the ladder! So! Now git your feet onto the 
rungs! There! That’s right. Now climb 
down quick. Mind your feet! So! Now lay 
down right flat an’ keep covered up, an’ don’t 
stir till I come.” 

Wasson drew himself erect with a huge 
breath of relief. But his task was scant half 
done. Glancing up the deck, he saw his fol- 
lowers all toiling eagerly, like ants who are 
carrying off the spoils of a conquered nest. 
His first thought was to return among them 
once more, and spur them to redoubled dili- 
gence. But he bethought himself, in time, of 
the blood with which the whole front of his 
shirt was drenched. He had not been so 
disheveled and so drenched when he had 
gone among them a few minutes before. No, 
they must not see him face to face again. 
Moreover, the ship was beginning to swing. 
The tide was on the turn. Slipping back to 
the cabin he shut the door, locked it, and 
flung the key overboard. That would delay 
investigation. It would seem to imply that 
he was inside and unwilling to be disturbed. 
Then, watching his moment, he slipped over 
the rail, and down into the boat. 

In the blackness close under the ship’s side 
the boat and all in it, as he well knew, were 
almost invisible from the deck above. He 
almost trod upon the girl, where she lay hud- 
dled on the bottom under her shawl. His 
own shirt, except for the blood upon it, was 
white, so he tore it off and hid it under a 
thwart. Lying across the thwarts he found 
not only the light oars belonging to the boat, 
but also, to his exultation, a Malay paddle. 
Rowing was noisy, and therefore dangerous; 
but he could paddle as noiselessly as a goose 
swims. 

By this time the ship had been carried up 
over her anchor, and had swung half about. 
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“ She was about to scream, in 


But fortunately by this time also the moon 
was so low that the shadow of the shore ex- 
tended far out beyond the ship, whose hull 
and deck were now dark while the spars and 
rigging, and the tops of awnings and deck 
house, were still bathed in the peaceful splen- 
dor. Sitting flat and bending close over the 





the mere extremity of madness.” 


gunwale, Wasson cast off and softly dipped 
his blade. As the ship kept on, describing a 
wide arc out into mid-channel, Wasson slipped 
the boat along till it lay close under the stern 
beside the great rudder. Here it was_per- 
fectly concealed; and here he held it till all the 
canoes had been shifted around to the other 














“And thrust its hilt 


side, where they would not be hampered by 
the darkness of the ship’s shadow. The robber 
boatmen were somewhat slow about this, ac- 
companying it with much quiet cursing; and 
there were perhaps ten minutes of awful sus- 
pense, while it was possible that some capri- 
cious paddlers might take it into their heads 
to go the long way round by the stern, rather 
than by the bow. But at last this peril was 
over. The canoes had all swarmed around 
the bow, and the confused clamor of hoarse 
voices came from the other side of the ship. 
Then, with a deep breath, Wasson thrust out 
from his hiding, and paddled stealthily away 
from the shelter of the ship’s shadow. 

This was the moment of supreme peril. 
The girl, crouching under her shawl, felt like 
crying out from the strain of it, and her heart 
pounded as if to be heard all over the ship. 
Wasson’s face was drawn, and his eyes burned 
under the tension like those of a wild-cat at 
bay. He dared not paddle hard, lest the rip- 
ple at the prow should become audible on the 
stillness. If the boat should be observed, 


into Wasson’s hand.” 


an unaccounted-for darker shadow moving 
across the darkness of the water, the game 
would be up. Wasson knew that in the boat, 
for all his strength and skill, he would have no 
chance in a race against those swift-darting 
canoes. Paddling steadily, and smoothly as 
if his blade were working in oil, he drew 
gradually away from the ship, farther, far- 
ther, till he was close to the edge of the shore 
shadow. Across that edge he dared not go. 
But keeping well within it he turned his 
course and slipped up stream with the flood, 
putting more and more force into his strokes 
till the water sang softly at his prow and 
boiled under the stern. The noises from the 
ship came now but faintly over the water; and 
at length the girl, realizing that the worst of 
the danger was past, sat up on the thwart, 
straightened her cramped legs, and threw 
back the dark folds of the shawl from her fair 
hair. For some moments she gazed search- 
ingly into the harsh face of her deliverer. She 
noted the exaltation in his eyes, the movement 
of his mighty shoulders toiling to carry her to 
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And she felt that she was safe. Then 


safety. 
the nerve which had so upheld her through 


the unspeakable strain gave way. Ina parox- 
ysm of noiseless w eeping she sank down again 
into a huddled heap in the bottom of the boat. 

Paying no attention whatever to this out- 
break, his eyes fixed broodingly on a streak of 


‘shining water far ahead, Britt Wasson pad- 


died on with measured strength. He had 
rounded a bend in the river by now, and there 
was no longer a possibility of being sighted 
from the ship. But they were yet very far 
from being out of peril. At any moment a 
swarm of darting, snaky prows might come 
up behind them. He ran in close to shore, 
where the shadows were blackest, and surged 
ahead mightily on his paddle. If now he 
should be pursued, he had made up his mind 
to run the boat ashore and hide it under the 
trailing lianas, taking the chances of the 
jungle in the dark. 

For nearly an hour they had journeyed in 
silence, and the moon had sunk almost into 
the feathered tops of the jungle. At last an 
abrupt bend in the river made it necessary for 
Wasson to cross a broad space of ilktumined 
water, or make a detour of a mile or more. 
After listening breathlessly for some moments, 
and hearing no faintest sound to break the 
vast, infolding stillness, Wasson shot out into 
the moonlight. As he did so the girl, who had 
lain so quiet for a time that he thought she 
must have fallen asleep, suddenly sat up, 
threw the hair back from her face, and stared 
about her. For the first time, Wasson real- 
ized that she was beautiful. 

Sitting where she was, in the bottom of the 
boat, she leaned forward, crossed her arms on 
the thwart directly in front of Wasson, and 
fell to studying his face with frank and anx- 
ious scrutiny. His eyes met hers fairly for an 
instant, letting her look straight into them, 
then fixed themselves seemingly on some 
vision far ahead. For a long time she waited 
for him to speak, but he appeared to have no 
other thought than to urge the boat onward, 
onward, into the voiceless jungle world, in 
that path of the sinking moon. At last she 
could no longer bear the silence. 

‘“‘Where are you taking me?” she asked 
in a level tone that expressed nothing. 

“To your folks,” he answered laconically. 

“Then—you knew they had gone—and 
left me behind on the ship!” she demanded, 
staring at him with wide eyes of horror and 
fascination. 





“T knew they’d gone. I didn’t know you 
were on the ship,” he answered, gazing stead- 
ily ahead and never pausing in his mighty 
stroke. Then, dropping his eyes to hers for a 
moment, he saw the look of horror in her face. 
“Tf I'd known that, it wouldn’t ’av hap- 
pened,” he added, setting his jaw grimly. 

“Oh!” she gasped, cringing away from him, 
against the farther thwart, ““you could have 
prevented it! Then, you did it—you! You 
are their leader!” And she covered her eyes 
with her hands again, that she might not see 
him. 

“I was their leader!” he answered signifi- 
cantly. 

She uncovered her face and looked at him 
again, with a change in her expression. 

“And aren’t you still?” she demanded 
eagerly. 

He gave a dry laugh, and his eyes —— 
to the blood-soaked shirt at his feet. As her 
glance followed his, he said: 

“That there blood’s the blood of their dirty 
old Sultan’s cousin and favorite. No, I’m not 
their leader now. If they got me they’d lead 
me to the bamboo stake.” 

The girl had learned something, in her 
travels, of the atrocious tortures of the Malays. 
She shuddered, and looked at her deliverer 
with new eyes as she began to realize what he 
had done for her. For a time she was silent, 
once more leaning her bare white arms on the 
thwart before him, and staring back thought- 
fully past his toiling form toward the appall- 
ing perils from which he had snatched her. 
At last she found her voice again, as the boat, 
having crossed the moonlit space, smoothly 
reéntered the shadows. 

“What would have happened to me if they 
had caught us?” she asked, musingly. 
“Would they have—killed me?” 

“7 would have killed you, myself, quick!” 
he answered harshly. 

After this there was silence again between 
them fora time. The moon had set; and the 
river was all one glimmering, ominous shadow 
between the dense shadows of the shore; and 
the stars glowed large, and low, and yellow. 
The girl, sitting motionless, felt her imagina- 
tion thrilled with the heroic figure of her de- 
liverer, and in that unreal environment his 
crimes faded back into remoteness. What he 
had done for her seemed the only real thing 
about him. The rest was all an awful dream; 
and she could not believe him responsible for 
it. She fell to racking her brain over his 














= Where are you taking me?’ she asked.” 





future—his, who seemed to take no thought 
of it whatever, or of himself at all, but only, 
silently, of her. Presently she looked down 
at her shadowy hands on the thwart, and then 
at the dim outline of the blood-stained shirt at 
his feet. 

“Tf it was you who killed him,” she 
murmured, ‘‘it was I who, handed you the 
dagger.” 

To Wasson this sounded irrelevant, and he 
did not know what to say. It never dawned 
on him that this was her subtle way of dimin- 
ishing the gulf between them, of letting him 
see that she chose to forget so much. 

“Tt was right brave of you, Miss,” he 
answered at length. And there was a catch 
in his voice which thrilled through all 
her nerves. For some moments she would 
not trust herself to reply. And in the interval, 
on the warm silence came a faint sound of 
oars from far ahead of them. 

“That must be your people, coming 
back!” muttered Wasson. ‘Soon you will 
be safe.” 


The girl strained her eyes in the direction of 
the sound, and reached out her hands to him 
in terrible apprehension. 

“Oh, are you sure?” she whispered. 

“Certain!” he answered, resolutely ignor- 
ing the small hands before him—shutting his 
eyes that he might not see them. ‘‘There’s 
no other boats on the river but theirs. These 
natives here use nothing but canoes.” 

The girl folded her hands in her lap. 

“What will you—say to my father, and to 
Captain Bever?” she asked, trembling now 
for him, in the predicament in which she 
thought he would find himself. 

“‘Nothing!” he answered, after a pause. 
““They’ll not see me!” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, 
with a pang of apprehension. 

“T mean,” he answered, paddling with 
savage determination toward the sound of the 
approaching oars, ‘‘they’ll find you alone in 
the boat. When they’re near enough so they 
can’t miss you, I’ll just swim to shore and go 
my way. You’ll never see me again, to re- 
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I DO NOT GIVE THEE PRAISE 


mind you of the black doings of this night, I 
promise you.” 

The girl clasped her hands very tight before 
her. 

““But—I don’t like that,’’ she murmured, 
faintly. ‘‘You have saved my life, you were 
like a miracle from heaven. I must know— 
all about what becomes of you—please.”’ 

Without answering he stood up, peering 
forward, and listening. 

“They're pretty nigh, now!” he muttered. 
“T must be going. Call out to them, as soon 
as I’ve gone. I’ll keep near you, in the dark, 
till you’re safe aboard, never fear. But I’m 
going to ask, Miss, that you’ll take my hand, 
bloody as it be.” And leaning over the side 
he washed it, rubbing it fiercely. 

She reached out impulsively and grasped the 
great hand in both of hers. 

“TI don’t know—how bad you are,” she 
whispered, sobbing and catching her breath. 
“*T don’t know what has made you do those 
awful things. I only know you’ve been good 
to me. My name is Natalie Calvert, and I 
live in Richmond, Virginia. I want you to 
promise me—to give me your word of honor, 
that you’ll—that you’ll not be—oh”—and 
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she clutched his hand in passionate appeal— 
“that you’ll give up this life, that you’ll be 
different. Promise—you must promise!” 

He released his hand gently, and took both 
of hers in a clasp that hurt. 

“‘T promise!” he muttered. 

““And—you will remember—my name— 
and let me know!” she persisted, half hysteric- 
al in her weakness. 

“Tl let you know, if ever I’ve any good to 
tell you of myself!” he answered. ‘‘Now 
call your father. Good-by!” And suddenly, 
with a little splash, he had slipped over- 
board. 

The boat rocked. The girl watched the 
dark head of the swimmer as it receded from 
the boat toward the shore. At a little dis- 
tance it stopped, waiting for her tocall. With 
an effort she withdrew her eyes from it, and in 
a trembling voice hailed the vague approach- 
ing shadow which she knew must be her 
father’s boat. Her father’s voice, and the 
Captain’s, full of startled amazement, an- 
swered her. Then she turned her face again 
and stared after the retreating swimmer till 
the black spot on the water vanished from her 
straining sight. 





| DO NOT GIVE THEE PRAISE 


By HELEN A. SAXON 


DO not give thee praise, thou art too dear. 
If I could summon words that should express 


Thy image mirrored in my consciousness, 


Still but in outline would thy form appear; 


Nay, to the heart’s more finely tempered ear 


How paltry would they sound and meaningless! 
Could earth that blossoms at the sun’s caress 
By language make her meaning half so clear? 


As some wise merchant of the East doth hold 
His richest treasure back from eyes profane, 
So I in amber dusk and silence fold 
That rarer wealth which I in thee attain, 
Well knowing that a love which can be told 
Has stooped to mortal consciousness in vain. 
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AN OLD GUITAR 


By CLARENCE URMY 


PICKED it up in northern Spain 
This “Relic of the rosy reign 
Of Francis First or Charlemagne.” 
(So read the sign.) 
In woeful, stringless deshabille 
It made such fervent, mute appeal 
That on the spot I closed the deal 
That made it mine. 


It does not very kindly take 
To these six strings of modern make, 
And yet it is not hard to wake 

Its voice to song, 
The voice, perchance, that helped to seal 
The fate of fair Blanche of Castile 
When Thibault with designing zeal 

Sang low and long. 


This tracery of tortoise shell 

If it could speak might softly tell 

How many bosoms rose and fell 
With questionings; 

These ivory keys recall the touch 

Of fingers trembling overmuch 

Because of Master Cupid’s clutch 
At other strings! 


It may be that some swarthy Moor 

Or gentle love-sick Troubadour 

Oft used these very frets to lure 
His lady fair; 

Immortal Villon may, perchance, 

Have strummed the strings to gay romance, 

Some neat ballade of ancient France, 
Light, debonair. 


I love to think that Blondel may 
Have borne it on his weary way 
When through long night and lonely day 
By mead and brine, 
He sought his long-imprisoned king— 
How throbbed with mighty joy each string 
When lo, at last he heard him sing 
At Diirrenstein! 


And now, here in my studio, 

It breathes of that sweet Long Ago 

When Beranger, Ronsard, Marot, 
Clemence Isaure... 

With lai and chaunt beloved so well 

Wove wreaths of fadeless asphodel, 

And garlanded with magic spell 
Their deathless lore. 

















SANTY 


By JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH CARTOONS BY THE AUTHOR 





7 HY, land’s sake, child, of course they is. I reckon I’ve saw him 
nigh onto a hundred times myself—and he’ll be here drecktly, 
too. He’s jest a whoopin’ down across them icebergs on his way 
here, licketty split, an’ you betchy he’ll be here on time, too. 
Never knowed him to fail yit, an’ I reckon they ain’t nobody’s 
had more ex-per-ience in these matters than me. No, course 

. you ain’t saw him yourself, but you got a purr-r-ty fair idee how 
he iia now hain’t you? Sure! I knowed you had. Why, I ree-collect jest as 
well’s ’twas yestiddy the first time I see him. Let’s see, what year was that? Um-m. 
Brother Jim was born in—well, if I hain’t clean forgotten. Well, well, well, pears 
like my mem’ry’s kind o’ failin’ me on little things like that, but when it comes to 
Santy Claus—you betchy I don’t forgit anything about him. 

I kin dee-scribe old Santy with my eyes shet. Tall? No, not exactly tall. Kind 
of a little squatty roly-poly feller, if I remember right, with the funniest little eyes 
you ever see. Reg’lar little weasel eyes, but so full o’ fun that they jest plum brim 
over and spill out on his cheeks. Not what you’d call a real handsome man—but, 
oh, powerful good-natured. Jest do anythin’ fer you if he takes a shine to you. 
If you’re real good an’ 

How? How do I know he’s comin’? Well, well, well, jest listen to the child. 
How do I know! Why bless ye, I know the signs as well as I know beans. You 
know how a new Noey’s Ark smells, don’t ye? Well, that’s one of the signs. When- 
ever you go down to the store and ketch a whiff 0’ new Noey’s Arks, you c’n make 
up your mind that Old Santy’s powerful imminent. And another thing, too. 
Along in the late fall when th’ year’s gettin’ kinda old an’ decrepid like, jest hobblin’ 
along to’rd December, you c’n jest taste the Santy Claus feelin’ in th’ air. W hy, 
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goodness me, it’s jest as plain as spring fever is along in April. You know what 
spring fever is, don’t ye? No? Well, well, what in th’ world do they learn ye in 
school nowadays? That was one of th’ first things I learnt at school. Well, any- 
way, spring fever is a kinda lazy feelin’ that comes along ’ith th’ first warm days. 
You don’t know exactly what ails ye, but you don’t want to work, and jest want to 
mosey around wishin’ fer somethin’ you don’t know what. Very curious feelin’—that 
spring fever. Well, this yere Santy Claus feelin’ I was tellin’ you about—it’s a 
good deal like spring fever, only different. It comes along with the first snow. 
You feel full o’ ginger, ’i jiminy. You want to crack yer heels together an’ get up 
an’ whoop. Th’ old Northwind comes tearin’ around th’ corner o’ th’ house an’ 
pinches yer cheeks till they look like a ripe tomayter. He’s jest tryin’ to remind 
ye that Santy’s comin’. You see, 
he’s a sort of a ad-vance agent, so 
to speak. Santy sends him down 
to tell folks to git ready. An’ the 
trees, too, they take off their clothes 
and wave their ga’nt arms as a 
kind o’ signal. Always ’peared 
strange t’ me that the trees take 
off their clothes in winter when 
it’s turrible cold and put ’em on 
in the summer when it’s so warm. 
I’ve thought about that a heap, 
but I never quite got it figgered 
out. I’m goin’ to start on it again 
next week. How? Oh, to be 
sure, I’ll tell you. 

Well, as I was a sayin’, Old 
Santy sends this yere advance 
agent down to notify people. Then, 
purty soon, he follers him up with 
another one—old Mr. December 
First. Along he comes to politely 
hint about Santy, and then old 
Mr. December Tenth, he speaks — 





























to you mighty plain. ‘You better begin gettin’ ready,”’ sez he, and off he goes, 
an’ along comes a whole bunch of ’em, each gettin’ more an’ more ex-asperated. 
I tell ye the excitement is jest about near the bustin’ point by the twenty-fourth 
of December. If Chris’mas had came two days later the strain would be too 
much. Old Nature would jest throw up both hands an’ call in th’ doctor. But 
you see they figgered ’n this, so Chris’mas comes two days earlier than it would 
t. . . _ . 

if it came two days later an’ so ever’body manages to live through it safely. Talk 
about excitement! Why the buzz o’ childern talkin’ an’ the thumpin’ of little 
hearts on the night afore Chris’mas is enough t’ plum drown’d out the sound 0’ 
sleigh-bells, to say nothin’ o’ th’ crunch o’ fur boots on the housetops. 

I tell ye, folks begin to hurry ’round like all git-out, jest afore Christmas. But 
nobody gits mad. They all git more good-natured right along. Kinda funny about 
Santy that way. Whenever I feel Santy a comin’ I begin t’ feel a heap better man 
than at any other time o’ th’ year. ’Pears like a big revival meetin’ was goin’ on 

in me. All the good in me wakes up and 
I feel sort a friendly to’rds ever’body and 
ever’thin’, regardless. That’s the nice thing 
about Old Santy. He makes you fergit 
your little worries and yer orn-ryness. You 
fergit your own self an’ begin to think about 
other folks and how to make ’em happy. 
A kind a warm feelin’ seems to squeeze 
all through you an’ you feel heaps better 
fer it. 

Old Mr. Grouch— What! never heard 
o’ him? Well, he’s a cantankerous old 
party that’s always hangin’ around makin’ 
folks disagreeable. Him an’ Santy’s bitter 
enemies—have been for a thousand years, 
Ireckon. You betchy, when Santy comes 
along th’ first thing he does is to chase old 
Mr. Grouch away, an’ the old man keeps 
away as long as Santy’s around the neigh- 
borhood, I tell ye. Santy’s what they call 
a an-ti-dote, as the feller sez. How? Why 
































don’t Santy stay all th’ time? Well, you see the fact is, Santy’s got a heap o’ 
office work to do up at his shop. He has to keep the Book. He has t’ put all th’ 
names of the childern in a great big book, and that keeps him purty busy most all 
year. Ever’ new baby has to be put in that book of his’n. He keeps gittin’ reports 
all th’ time—ever’ day—ever’ minute, almost. You see, the Stork tells him. 

Yep, the Stork’s another advance agent. I reckon he’s the principal advance 
agent because he is a couple of years older’n Santy himself. I can’t exactly ex- 
plain it, but you can work it out by ’rithmetic some day when you git older. Jest 
add an’ subtract an’ then you have th’ answer, slick as a whistle. Well, anyway, 
this Stork keeps track of all th’ new 
babies an’ he hustles back an’ ree-ports to 
Santy—a ver-bay-tim ree-port, I reckon 
—not jest an ever’day kind o’ ree-port. 
He notifies him about another stockin’ 
to be loaded up with goodies, an’ Santy 
puts it all down in his Book. Once in 
a while, pore feller, he has t’ scratch a 
little tad’s name ’cause his mother has 
folded up the little stockin’ an’ laid it 
keerfully away in a trunk. 

Then they hain’t no use fer Santy to 
call there no more. Pore little tad’s flew 
away again back to Never-Never Land. 
That’s what they call the place the fairies 
live, you know. Lots o’ wonderful peo- 
ple there—Sinbad th’ Sailor, Jack an’ 
the Beanstalk, Little Jack Horner—they 
all live there. My little gran’son, pore 
little boy—he’s jest gone there, an’ his 
mother’s folded up his little stockin’ an’ 
laid it away. . . . High ho, where was 
I? Oh, yes, Santy Claus! Well, he’s a 
little roly poly—what? Sure enough, I 
dee-scribed that, didn’t I? How old? 
Let’s see, I used to know—almost to a 





























day. I reckon about a thousan’ years, more or less. I first heerd o’ him when 
I was ’bout three years old—that makes him at least sixty-nine years old. You 
heerd of him when you was three, an’ you’re six now. That’s three years more, 
so atween us two he’s seventy-two years at least. Your brother heerd o’ him 
when he was three, an’ he’s ten now. So there’s seven years more. It’s kinda hard 
to calcalate, offhand. You see, you got to ’low fer th’ difference in time, as th’ 
feller said. F’r instance, when it’s ten o’clock out there in Chiny, it’s yistiddy or 
to-morrow here. All them things has got to be took in consideration when you 
figger out how old Santy is. I reckon I’m safe in sayin’ he’s purty well past 
middle age anyhow, ef the truth be known. But the funny part is he’s got a 
heart like a little child, jest as young an’ happy as a chipmunk. He’s more fun’n 
box of monkeys. He al’ays dresses in red clothes with a little red cap all trimmed 
with white wool. I reckon this wool was gathered by childern friends of hisn. 
Wool-gatherers. Hi’jiminy, that’s funny. I never thought o’ ¢hat before. 

Well, as I was sayin’, Old Santy is a pretty busy man, in season an’ out. You 
might think that President Roos-velt was busy, but he hain’t a patch alongside o’ 
Santy. Why, I reckon he has to keep tab on nearly a hunderd million thousand 
childern, from one end of Chris’endom to the other. An’ he has to take presents to 
all of them. Now, f’r instance, sposin’ they was five hunderd million thousand 
childern, an’ sposin’ each one of ’em lived a mile apart, there you have five hunderd 
thousand million miles, all to be covered in one night. That’s a right smart chore, I 
tell you what—a pretty big ja’nt, when you figger delays an’ sech. So he ap’pints 
assistants—deppity Santys, so to speak, two or three to ever’ fam’ly. These here 
deppity Santys do all th’ work an’ give Santy all th’ credit, so’s to cause no ill feelin’. 
These deppities keep track of all th’ different childern. Ever’ time a little tad 
wishes f’r anything one o’ these deppity Santys makes a memorandum of it an’ 
goes out an’ gets it. F’r instance, ef a little kid, one of these little Storkites, mumbles 
somethin’ or other, th’ lady deppity Santy translates it to mean “doll,” or somethin’ 
o’ that sort. Sometimes a little kid sez he wants a pony or a train o’ cars, an’ if 
the house is very small th’ lady deppity has t’ translate it to mean “rubber ball” 
or some little jimcrack o’ that sort. 

You c’n see these deppity Santys downtown ever’ day in December, hustlin’ 
around like a chicken with its head off, totin’ bundles an’ spendin’ money to beat 
th’ Old Harry. Yer ma’s a deppity Santy. So’s yer pa. I used t’ be but I hain’t 
been workin’ much o’ late years. Reckon I ain’t spry enough t’ tackle them big 
stores an’ the crowds o’ folks. Kinda stiff in my j’ints an’ my eyes seem to be 


























goin’ back on me. One 0’ these days I reckon I’ll be startin’ off to Never-Never 
Land, child. Take you? Why, bless your little heart, no! You want to stay 
here a long time with yer pa and ma ’cause you ain’t ready to go yet an’ I am— 
an’ you can’t go till they call ye, you know. . . 

Course I can’t vouch fer any o’ these things I’ve been tellin’ you ’bout Santy. 
Like as not they ain’t true at all. Sometimes I jest say these things fer fun, you 
know. If they ain’t true they don’t count ag’in me, bein’ jest in fun, you know. 

Oh, yes, the toys. Weill, old Santy has a wonderful workshop, leastways they 
say he has. I read it in a picture book. Well, anyway, they say that this here 
shop is quite wonderful—has three doors, one for Santy to go in, and one for him 
to come out so’s to avoid runnin’ into himself, and one t’ keep burglars out. Kinda 
funny arrangement, ain’t it? He’s got a hired man t’ make th’ toys. This party 
makes all the toys an’ hangs ’em out on the Ar’tic Circle to dry, an’ along comes 
old Mr. Northwind and dries ’em. When they are all ready fer delivery, Santy 
hists °em on his back an’ goes kitin’ away in his sleigh to fill up these stockin’s I 
was speakin’ of. Lots o’ little detectives set up an’ try to ketch him when he 
comes along, but none of ’em ever succeed. He’s too sharp fer ’em. You see 
he sends along old Mr. Sand Man, who puts ’em all to sleep jest afore he comes, 
so he never gets ketched. Sometimes he can’t get into a house on account of the 
Wolf. Lots of little houses have wolves at the door—not t’ keep people away, but 
wolves that want t’ get inside t’ eat up everybody inside. Sometimes Santy gets 
scared away by a wolf, and the little stockin’s inside don’t get anything in’em. . . . 

Well, land’s sake, four o’clock! Who’d a thought it was so late? Run along 
now, child, an’—don’t tell your ma what I’ve been tellin’ you. Get her t’ tell you 
about th’ little Chris’mas Boy that lived a long time ago. That’s a beautiful story 
fer you to hear, lots nicer’n th’ Santy story. You get her t’ tell it to you. 
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By F. W. FITZPATRICK 


97 O nation on earth builds as 
much as we do, but neither 
does any other nation have 
to build so much, for none 
permits the useless, ruth- 
less, criminal waste and 
destruction by fire. Our 
much vaunted rapid growth and phenomenal 
building booms give a false impression of the 
real conditions. Nearly fifty per cent of all 
our buildings go simply toward filling up gaps 
made hy fire. No other people on earth per- 
mits such waste nor do we find anywhere else, 
in what we call civilized countries, as much 
rank stupidity in matters of construction. 
We have evolved the sky scraper, we easily 
lead the world in skillful structural en- 
gineering, we have more conveniences in our 
buildings and they are better planned than 
those c . any other people, and artistically some 
of them rank with the best in the world, but 
when it comes to fire prevention, the matter of 
safeguarding those very fine buildings, we are 
at the bottom of the scale, and rank with China 
and Japan, countries of bamboo and of paper. 
Wood has been our curse. In earlier times 
it was the handiest and most easily manipu- 
lated material, and our pioneer fathers used 
it exclusively. They “marked” us with it, 
so to speak. We show our hereditary strain 
and the influence of environment. To-day 
wood is almost a luxury; it has advanced 
150 per cent in cost in but a few years’ time. 
Yet when a man thinks of building, it is 
invariably wood that presents itself to that 
man’s mind as his principal medium of ex- 
pression. The result is that our cities are 
virtually collections of tinder-boxes. We 
realize it, too, in a sort of helpless way, but 
instead of attempting, even at this late date, 
to stay the destruction, to refrain at least 
from adding more fuel to certain bonfires, 
we turn all our splendid energies and so- 





called intelligence in a childish manner toward 
‘a cure, and the one cure in our pharmacopeeia 
is water. We apply that cure with great skill, 
and our fire departments are undoubtedly the 
best in the world. If they were not so there 
would soon be no buildings for us to occupy, 
in spite of our phenomenal yearly construction. 

In all our country we have 11,500,000 
buildings (in Europe, Russia only ranks with 
us in number of buildings) and they are 
valued at $14,500,000,000. We hear a good 
deal about fireproofing, and know that we 
easily lead the world in ingenious systems of 
protecting our steel frames, in devising fire 
detecting apparatus, window protection, 
sprinkling systems, and all that sort of thing. 
But we also know that of that vast number of 
buildings, we have in all the land but 5,000 
in which any pretense has been made at fire 
prevention! By some sort of spiritual dis- 
pensation those 5,000 are called ‘‘fireproof,’’ 
and people innocently or stupidly accept them 
assuch. Asa matter of fact usually the only 
thing done in those buildings to differen- 
tiate them from the rank and file is to make 
the skeleton of steel, protected in its turn 
with fireproofing tile, or some substitute 
system of concrete protection, with floors 
and partitions also of tile or some incom- 
bustible substitute. In all else, in the design 
of the construction, the arrangement of parts, 
the decorations, the furniture, nothing or very 
little is done to stay the progress of fire in 
most of those buildings, and usually their 
exterior is of granite or stone or marble, any 
of which materials can be damaged beyond 
salvation by fire. It is clear how much is 
applied in our modern construction of what 
we may know about fireproofing. 

Our fires are increasing at a far more rapid 
ratio than is our wealth or population or our 
building. We have reached a point where 
we permit to be destroyed, consumed, turned 
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into smoke, over $200,000,000 worth of 
property in a normal year. 

In the past twenty-five years we have 
burned up $3,500,000,000 worth of property 
(the highest point ever reached in our national 
debt, 1866, was only $2,733,000,000), we have 
wiped 1,000,000 buildings out of existence in 
the last ten years, and, mark you, that is 
absolute loss. In most transactions that are 
termed “‘losses” it is a case of some one losing 
something but others gaining; it becomes a 
species of exchange. They say that in nature 
nothing is absolutely “lost,” but we know 
that in this matter of fires all that is left is use- 
less ash and—smoke. 

In European cities they eschew wood. It 
is not, therefore, imperative to have so 
many high-class details of fireproofing for the 
buildings because the architects have always 
known enough to use at least incombustidie 
materials. We have used so much combust- 
ible material that now if we do want a build- 
ing that is fireproof, we have to make it 
superlatively so. In Boston $1,500,000 is a 
very small yearly loss; in the average Euro- 
pean city of that size $150,000 would be more 
than a usual yearly loss. : 

But smoke does not represent all the cost 
of our municipal folly. Our mode of con- 
struction has savored of the rankest insanity, 
and it also is akin to murder. Seven thousand 
lives destroyed by fire is a year’s record. But 
let us keep to the dollar question. ‘Fhat is 
most apt to appeal tous. Besides the smoke 
cost we annually disburse in wonderful fire 
apparatus, salaries to the departments, high 
water pressure, and the other et ceteras, all 
necessitated by fire, nearly $300,000,000 
more. Then our friends, the insurance com- 
panies, the managers of our great gambling 
schemes, have patted us on the back and aided 
and abetted us in our folly by agreeing to 
insure us against loss, and in our beautifully 
confiding way we hand over to them another 
$195,000,000 a year: ($1,610,000,000 is what 
we have given away in premiums in the past 
ten years). Besides these various totals of fire 
loss we ought not to forget the loss of business 
to merchants and individuals caused by fire, 
but let us ignore that, too, for the nonce. In 
return for this vast annual total of all these 
disbursements and losses we get back from 
the insurance companies the munificent sum of 
$95,000,000! Surely not a profitable gamble. 

Just as a slight illustration of our stupidity, 
and to emphasize the point that poor con- 
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struction is but poor economy, let us glance at 
San Francisco’s plight.. Some may say that 
that great damage was caused by earthquake. 
It was not. Earthquake started a few fires 
and broke up the water system. Granted. 
But had there not been such shoddy con- 
struction, had the architects advised better 
building, and had the insurance companies 
not virtually coaxed the people into slipshod 
ways of building by giving them a ridiculously 
low rate of insurance—because of the city’s 
exceptionally good fire department—there 
would not have been so much fuel to burn and, 
therefore, less, if any, uncontrollable confla- 
gration. ‘The earthquake started it, but fire 
did the greater havoc and folly contributed 
the fuel. That one conflagration meant $315,- 
000,000 wasted in smoke, $1,000,000,000 in 
lost business to the city and the country gener- 
ally, $12,000,000 to clean up the débris and 
$350,000,000 and twenty years’ time to get the 
city back to where she was rated before the fire. 
The sum of those figures represents the cost, 
to counterbalance which the people have 
received or may receive after some quibbling 
and much litigation, $135,000,000 from the 
insurance companies. 

Just note that if the San Franciscans had 
known enough to spend $10,000,000 more in 
good construction originally, it would cer- 
tainly have reduced the loss at least $160,- 
000,000, or, if the architects had had sense 
enough to have spent but $600,000 more on 
thirty-five of the so-called “fireproof” build- 
ings there, or rather, shifted that sum from 
frivolous ornaments to necessary precautions, 
they would have saved those buildings intact, 
buildings in which at least $9,000,000 de- 
struction had been wrought. Simpler still, 
had the single precaution been taken of pro- 
tecting the windows of those buildings with 
wired glass, an additional or shifted ex- 
penditure of not over $60,000, their interiors 
and contents would have been saved. 

It will be said that most extraordinary 
stupidity must have been rampant in that 
city! The next great conflagration that hap- 
pens in New Orleans or Philadelphia or any 
of our crowded cities will lay bare almost as 
stupid designing, as shoddy work, and as 
criminal connivance or weakness on the part 
of the authorities. 

Our architects know so little, or apply what 
they know so ill, in the matter\gf fire pre- 
vention, that even in the huge, enormously 
costly “‘fireproof” building a conflagration 
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can damage from twenty to eighty per cent 
of the cost value. Really, the “fireproof- 
ing” of the structural parts is all that is 
not damageable. In our homes we are still 
more ruthless, for wood reigns triumphant 
there. We so love the effect of shingle and 
siding that we cannot divorce ourselves from 
them even though we know their danger and 
that ingenious manufacturers have placed 
upon the market asbestos materials that 
closely resemble and cost but little more than 
the wood. We destroy 80,000 homes a year; 
every day there are directly endangered 
36,000 lives; New York normally indulges in 
8,700 fires a year and Chicago in 4,100; we 
burn up 3 theaters, 3 public halls, 12 churches, 
1o schools, 2 hospitals, 2 asylums, 2 colleges, 
6 apartment houses, 3 department stores, 2 
jails, 26 hotels, and 140 flat buildings and 
1,600 homes every week in the year— 
normally. In San Francisco 18,000 buildings 
were wiped out in one fell swoop, an area 
four miles long and nearly three miles wide. 

Of course, the people are to blame, for 
ignorance is no excuse, but primarily a very 
large meed of blame is to be laid at the doors 
of our architects. They will sacrifice the 
fireproof qualities of a building every time, 
if it is a question of economy, rather than let 
go a little marble or some frills and fur- 
belows that will make people comment upon 
the “beauty” of the structure. They are 
not consistently set and determined enough 
in making people build well. We are all 
gamblers and are ever ready to take a chance. 
It is assuredly the architect’s province, his 
duty, to show his client the utter folly, the 
certain loss, the criminality of poor building, 
and he doesn’t do it. 

The insurance companies are also very 
largely to blame. Their agents are hungry 
for commissions and will strain to get their 
companies to take a “risk,” even if it be 
questionable. The companies know what 
good building is and prate much about it, 
but they do not make enough difference in 
the rates on poor and good buildings. People 
depend upon the intelligence of the com- 
panies and think that since those experts 
make so little difference in the rate the 
chance cannot be great, and, therefore, will 
they economize by building just as shoddily, 
in niné hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of one thousand, as the companies will in- 
sure. Low rates abet improper building. 
Risks multiply. Then there is a conflagra- 
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tion, or a severe scare, or the municipalities , 
do not add the fire-fighting appliances that 
the companies direct, and up go the rates. 
The companies have gotten the individuals 
virtually in their clutches; they absolutely con- 
trol and direct to-day. People have to insure. 
Perhaps the companies never intended mak- 
ing such abject slaves of us, but nevertheless 
and notwithstanding, that is what we are. 

The Cure? 

It’s simple enough. It will have to be a 
slow one, for we have accumulated so much 
of the disease that its eradication means years. 
But we can estop its growth. ‘Build 
better!” should be our battle cry. And, to 
attain that end, we should inject some 
stamina and backbone into our architects 
first and foremost, brace up the weak knees 
of our municipal governments that are so 
fearful of enforcing even their too weak build- 
ing requirements, and last, but not least, we 
should coax and cajole and by every means in 
our power get the individual to build better. 

The American Architect and Building 
News puts the matter succinctly before us iri 
a recent editorial: 

‘There is no public ordinance that restricts 
the sale of comestibles lest a man may kill 
himself by overeating, for, if he does, it is 
merely a warning to his neighbors not to do 
the same thing. The community does not 
legislate for the benefit of the individual. 
But there is propriety in legislation intended 
to prevent and control’ contagious diseases, 
which. may spread from the unclean or 
ignorant individual who originates them to 
the community at large. Just as no legisla- 
tion aimed at the prevention of contagious 
diseases is held by the public too grinding and 
unendurable, so no disease that can affect 
the public welfare is more contagious than a 
conflagration, and yet comparatively little 
effort is made by the public to deal with it 
preventively. 

“ Millions are spent yearly in handling the 
disease after it breaks out, but only hundreds 
in steps to prevent its outbreak. 

“Looked at fairly, it is the community at 
large that is the culprit, since it ‘suffers’ fires 
to take place, when it really has the power 
to prevent them. It looks calmly on at the 
expenditure annually of millions—millions 
that come out of its own pockets—for the 
maintenance of imperfectly effective fire de- 
partments, and yet, if but a half of the money 
spent in New York City in this way had been 
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_ divided among the improvers of real estate 
so as to cover, in the case of each improve- 
ment, the difference in cost between com- 
bustible and incombustible building, the 
greater part of the city would now be inm- 
destructible. . . . This simple method could 
be adopted from to-day, and future genera- 
tions would look with reverence on the men 
that devised this system and honestly ad- 
ministered the details of its application, 

. the men, it might be added, who would 
have thus also protected their own property 
and safeguarded their own interests while 
looking to the welfare of posterity. 

. . The theory under which advances 

in fireproof building have been made hitherto 
is largely, if not altogether, a mistaken one. 
It has been the assumption that a real estate 
improver, as a sane business man, should be 
able to perceive how much it was to his own 
ultimate advantage to build an indestructible 
building, and so save in the long run a large 
amount in insurance on building and contents. 
The true theory, we are convinced, is that 
incombustible buildings must be built. 
It is really immaterial to the taxpayers 
whether-an individual elects to let his building 
be destroyed by fire, but it is of very real 
interest to the public that the property of 
other people shall not be destroyed at the same 
time. This once comprehended, it is easy to 
see that the real responsibility rests on the 
public and not on the individual. It is for 
the public then to examine the ways in which 
it can discharge its duty to itself at least cost 
to the taxpayer, and here, as in the case of all 
other contagious diseases, time is the essential. 
It is desirable to substitute unburnable for 
burnable buildings with the shortest delay 
possible, since a conflagration may occur any 
day, and the process can be better accom- 
plished by coaxing than by compulsion. One 
persuasive device we pointed out a few weeks 
ago—the remission of all or the major part 
of the taxes on new incombustible buildings, 
until such time as the amount of taxes so 
remitted shall equal the difference in cost 
between an incombustible and combustible 
building of the same size and architectural 
character.... ” 

Such a remission of taxes, or a sliding 
scale of minimum tax on good buildings and 
the maximum on fire traps would be perfectly 
equitable to all. It would put the burden 
of paying for maintenance of fire departments 
upon those who needed the service, and 
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would mean a lessened load of tax on those 
who are public-spirited and businesslike 
enough to build so as not to require such 
services. It is the one sane municipal solu- 
tion of the problem, and all right-minded men 
should join in the effort to bring about this 
much-feeded reform in the system of taxation. 

And, lastly, the layman may ask: “What is 
a fireproof building?’’ There is much mis- 
information upon the subject. Crafty ad- 
vertising has misled hosts of people and even 
some architects. There are buildings of 
wood upon which some specially advertised 
kind of paint has been daubed, and that have 
forthwith become by some heavenly dispensa- 
tion “fireproof.” Certain plasters are sup- 
posed to impart immunity to highly com- 
bustible material. Fakes and freaks of all 
descriptions and various degrees of useless- 
ness have been palmed off upon a too con- 
fiding public. 

A really fireproof building is one not 
only constructed of noncombustible materials, 
but one which cannot be damaged to any 
appreciable extent by fire; one that is fire- 
proof in its design as well as in construction, 
and that offers the very greatest protection 
to its contents. The ideal building is one 
that rests upon a good foundation or, barring 
that natural advantage, is rested upon con- 
crete piles and piers. Its outer walls, if in any 
way exposed to external fire, in a crowded 
and inflammable district, will not be of stone 
or granite or marble or of any damageable 
material, but of well-burned brick with such 
ornamentation as is desirable of terra cotta. 
That for external facing at least. If it be de- 
sired, concrete may be used for the structural 
mass of the wall back of the facing, but then 
it should be also lined internally with a tile 
furring. The windows, if at all exposed to 
fire, should have metallic or asbestos sash, 
and be glazed with wired glass. In very 
narrow alleys or in specially combustible 
districts there should be two thicknesses of 
wired glass. Seventy-three per cent of all 
the damage done by fire to buildings other 
than that in which it originates is attributable 
to improperly constructed windows. More 
than that, forty-eight per cent of the entire ‘fire 
loss of the country is traceable to lack of win- 
dow protection. If a building is to be a tall 
one, a steel frame is essential, and it should be 
thoroughly protected from rust with cement 
well coated over its every part and pro- 
tected from fire by hollow fireproofing tile. 
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The floor construction and partitions should 
be semiporous, hollow fireproofing tile. In 
lower buildings steel may be eliminated and 
reinforced concrete used for the structural 
parts, but then it, too, like the steel, should 
be protected with hollow fireproofing tile. 
To leave it exposed to fire, many reputable 
engineers to the contrary notwithstanding, is 
utter folly. However strong the material 
may be and however well made, it is but an 
artificial stone, and subject to the same dis- 
integration under heat, and the average of it 
loses fully fifty per cent of its efficiency in 
750 degrees of heat. An ordinary fire will de- 
velop 1,500 degrees, and brick and terra cotta 
and fireproofing tile have passed through 
much higher temperature in their process of 
manufacture—ideal fireproofing materials. 
The finished floor surfaces should be of 
marble or cement or some other material 
than wood; the doors and trimmings shouJd 
be of metal, and the elaboration and decora- 
tion should be plaster, or marble, or beautiful 
painting, but never the wood beams and 
paneling and wainscoting that we have been 
accustumed to look upon as the top notch 
of fine decoration. The elevators and stair- 
ways should be absolutely inclosed and with 
self-closing doors at every story. There is 
thus secured a virtually separate building 
in every story. The trend of fire is ever 
upward; close up that direction and you 
have your fire controlled in some one unit of 
space, and even, story by story, make those 
units as small as possible, with frequent 
partitions and fire doors. You cannot be 
sure of preventing fire in some portions of 
contents of buildings, but you can limit that 
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Make 
the main stairway, isolated by fireproof in- 
closures, debouch directly upon a street. 
That stairway, the usual mode of access to a 
building, will then become also its most 
natural fire escape in case of real danger or 


fire to very small units of space. 


panic. Use some intelligence in hanging 
draperies and laying combustible carpets so 
that may not be the means of spreading fire. 
Protect your building from external attack by 
using wired glass in metal frames in at least 
all windows exposed to narrow alleys and 
streets or dangerous neighboring buildings. 

All this and the use of one other material 
in building that has been but little used before 
—intelligence—and there will have been at- 
tained an ideally fireproof building, even 
though it be in a highly combustible neighbor- 
hood. The price of such a building is not 
prohibitive. Its first cost is a trifle more than 
that for “‘ordinary ” construction, but the ulti- 
mate investment, considering maintenance, 
insurance, longevity, etc., is a great deal less 
than that for the most flimsy construction. 
The nearer we approach this ideal the better 
it is for us and the community, and, strange 
as it may seem, and paradoxical, the more of 
us who build properly in the same _ neigh- 
borhood the fewer extra precautions are 
necessary. If all in a city had care enough 
but to build even noncombustibly there 
would be no occasion for an ideally fire- 
proof construction. But this last condition is, 
alas, dimly remote, and we have to build 
superlatively well and pay the price therefor 
on account of our fathers’ follies, our own 
former follies, and the present follies of our 
neighbors. 


THE PEACE OF QUIET AISLES 


By JANE TAAFFE 


Ea on my soul the calm of twilight woods, 
The peace of quiet aisles 
Where ancient trees in solemn, cloistered files, 
Muse on dim ages past:— 


Eternity of silence, dreamless, deep! 


Roses of mornings fled! 
Vistas of evenings gray, with roses dead! 


When comes for me the call 
At eventide, may folding shadows fall! 
The calm of twilight woods! 


The peace of quiet aisles! 











THROUGH THE TELESCOPE 


By JAMES 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


4 E were all on the sunny front 
veranda. They had burst 
upon me still early, the 
three of them (they had 
been riding since dawn); 
and now we leaned back in 
our chairs, clinking with 
straws the ice in our glasses. The autumnal 
sun came down on us in pleasant warmth. 
Before us the ground sloped gently down to 
the Carmel, its unleafed willows and birches 
lying like a golden haze in the hollow; then 
rose again, in long tawny leaps, to a crest 
clear cut against the turquoise sky. 

John Austin, after a while, left his chair and 
stepped over to my telescope, a modest instru- 
ment with which I play at astronomy. He 
trained it horizontally across the valley and 
began to move it over the golden slopes. 
“‘Can’t see it,’ I said to hi “*T’ve tried it; 
it’s behind a shoulder.” E%was speaking of 
his cabin, which lay somewhere over there. 

“They’ve gone berrying,” he answered; 
“T might be able to see them; it would be 
fun.” He spoke of his wife, Lil, and of his 
little daughter, Gladys. 

His eye glued upon the small end, he con- 
tinued to pass the big end slowly over the 
landscape, and I knew that the arid slopes, 
which to us seemed smooth as if lacquered, 
were springing to his view as an intricacy of 
copse, mounds, and gulches. After a time 
we forgot him. 

An exclamation recalled us. ‘Well, Ill 
be darned,” he was saying, with the pleased 
. surprise of a child; “‘I have them; there they 
are, in the pine grove!” 

He looked through the tube, and we 
watched him. “That little devil Gladys,” 
he murmured scoldingly; ‘“‘she always wishes 
to be carried. There she is, asking her 
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mother to take her up, and they’re at least a 
mile from home. I hope she won’t do it. 
I’ve told her the child was altogether too 
heavy now. *Yes, there she goes; she’s taken 


her up. By Jove, the little one looks scared, 
though. She’s clinging to Lil like a little 
monkey. And Lil—why, Lil seems scared, 
too. What can—my God, my God!” he 


suddenly blurted out, his voice rising; “‘oh, 
my God!” 

With a stamp of feet that was simultaneous 
we were all up instantly. He left the tele- 
scope with a great surging leap toward the 
mountains, faraway. He brought up against 
the veranda rail, and immediately, of course, 
the slopes were to him as they were to us: 
distant, smooth, golden, and inscrutable. He 


“sprang back to the telescope. 


And then suddenly both of his hands went 
to his head, the palms crushing the temples, 
the fingers clutching the scalp; his head sank 
into his shoulders, his back humped, his eyes 
closed to slits, his face flattened, radiating 
horizontal lines—his whole body shriveled in 
a posture like that of a Chinaman I had seen 
when a boy, struck on the cranium by a 
hoodlum’s stone. And in that posture, his 
hands upon his head, his body collapsed, as 
it were, his knees rising to his chin as he strode 
over imaginary obstacles, he went down the 
steps with a weird and silent rapidity, across 
the plot of grass, to his horse, mounted, and 
was off down the trail toward the Carmel. 
At regular intervals his legs spread out like 
opening scissors, then, slapping back, shot 
the spurs into the palpitating flanks of the 
animal, which, snorting, hurtled down the 
slope in giant leaps. 

For a moment we stood there, paralyzed, 
then, simultaneously, we thundered down the 
steps. Young Blair was in the lead; I re- 
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“He left the telescope with a great surging leap toward the mountains.’ 
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member his eyes; they were round as an owl’s. 
But Strong stopped us. “We must see 
where to go, just where to go,” he shouted. 

We went back to the telescope; we stood 
around it in a half circle, and dared not look. 
Finally it was Strong who had the courage. 

“It’s a pine grove,” he said; “Pines stand- 
ing far apart—almost a clearing.” 

“Do you see—anything?” asked, Blair. 

“No,” he said; “there’s brake knee-high. 
They may, they may be—lying down.” 

We determined the place at which the 
telescope was pointed, mapped out the easiest 
way to it (it ran along the backbone, at right 
angles to the road that follows the coast), then 
got on our horses (I had to saddle mine; an- 
other delay) and rode off in Austin’s tracks. 
We tried to be reasonable and save the ani- 
mals for the climb ahead, but we couldn’t go 
slow, we couldn’t. 

We abandoned the road, and as we were a 
third of the way up the smooth spur along 
which we had decided the best way lay, we 
saw Austin, far to the left. “He had jumped 
out of the road long before us, and was evi- 
dently riding a line drawn straight from the 
telescope to the point at which it ‘pointed. 
He was going wild, hurdling stumps, brush, 
and gullies; across the sun-mellowed distance 
there came to us the sobbing of his horse. 

“He'll never get there that way,” said 
young Blair; “‘let’s call him to us.” 
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But Strong said, “It may be better if we 
get there first. Let him go.” 

We kept on, zigzagging our horses up slope 
after slope at a sagging trot. The difficul- 
ties of the climb, the problem of following 
the path decided upon from below, kept 
our brains busy; but even then, all of the 
time, we saw Austin at the telescope. We 
heard him say, ‘‘ Why, Gladys looks scared,” 
then “‘My God, oh, my God!”; we saw 
his hands go up to his head, his body flat- 
ten—and we cruelly roweled our dripping 
beasts. 

At last we came to the grove of pines. And 
—merciful. heavens!—we found them. We 
stared long, in a circle, there, about them 
Then y oung Blair’s nerves gave way. ‘‘Let’s 
go, let’s s go,” he screeched; ‘‘I want to kill; 
fot us kill, kill, kill!” 

And Strong very quietly and very somberly 
said, ‘‘ Yes, we must kill. Let’s find Austin; 
he’ll tell us.” 

But when, two hours later, we found 
Austin, he could tell us nothing. He lay by 
the side of a big log, his broken-legged horse 
upon him, and he was dead. 

For two weeks, at the head of two hun- 
dred men, red-eyed, disheveled, poisoned with 
green hate, we rode the country. But never 
did we find what John Austin saw through the 
telescope, on my porch, that fine golden 
morning. 


DESTINY 


By ELIZABETH REID 


HROUGH life’s long toil toward our far destiny 
We pass untouched, although we dream the throng 
Doth crowd us rudely; that the wicked wrong 
Is by the just upheld; that strong Calamity 
Chains fast our souls, and leaves us lone to die 


In dim Oblivion’s hollow, where we helpless lie, 


Hoping the end will come full speedily, 
To bring relief from Thought—for that we long. 


But sorrow, pain, despair are phantoms all. 
Deep in the eons of the pregnant past 
Our destinies were fixed. The things we see, 
That seem to hold us in their grasping thrall, 


We leave behind; 


they are but shadows vast 
That drape an empty world. 


Our souls are free! 
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HERE was nothing the mat- 

ter with Montague’s house. 
It was, indeed, a smart 
affair on a street that de- 
bouched quite splendidly 
upon the park, and from 
* its neat areaway to its dor- 
mer window was a conventional, desirable, 
even an exclusive house. But the house of the 
Capulets—that was on the street! Moreover, 
it was in the very middle of the street, and 
immediately in front of the house of Mon- 
tague. There it stuck, forbidden by formi- 
dable injunctions to go either forward or back, 
and the neighborhood was outraged. Auto- 
mobiles snorted up to its very door and 
retreated with the aspect of baffled dragons; 
sparrows gossiped about it and settled on its 
old eaves; dogs barked at it, and snapped at 
the shins of its occupants when, conscious of 
their chaste hosiery, they descended by means 
of a ladder from the elevation to which they 
had been lifted by jackscrews and rollers. 

You are to understand, of course, that the 
houses had nat been as those of Montague and 
Capulet until they were placed, against their 
will, in this unhappy juxtaposition. Up to 
that time the house of Montague had been 
merely that of Mr. Henry Ozanne, bachelor, 
and his lady mother; and the house of Capulet, 
now in transit, had been that of the two Misses 
Gleason, spinsters of a certain age, and of 
Miss Lucy Gleason, their niece, who was so 
young that she did not even notice it, but 
seemed to proceed upon the theory that youth 
and a springing step, bright hair and expect- 
ant eyes were the normal possessions of all 
men, using the term in. its happy generic 
significance. 

Montague was giving a party, not a large, 
but an important one. Rosaline, otherwise 
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Miss Laura’ Lee Tennant, was coming to 
luncheon. She had but just returned from 
abroad, and Henry Ozanne had been so keen- 
ly interested in this return that he had invited 
a number of clever people to meet her. They 
were people who recognized good taste when 
they saw it, and he expected them to commend 
his taste in seating Miss Tennant as guest of 
honor at his mother’s table. Pursuant to 
these festivities, the conservatory had re- 
ceived accessions, the best plate been brought 
out, and the automobile polished till it glit- 
tered in the sun. 

The automobile was to play quite a part in 
the day’s ceremonies, for in this Miss Tennant 
was to be brought fifteen miles from her villa 
by the lake, along the pleasing drives of the 
North Shore, to the house by the park. So 
absorbed was Mr. Ozanne in the anticipations 
of this excursion that he did not so much as 
scan a dark object at the south, obstructing 
the townward view. And besides, at that 
moment, the cloud was the proverbial size 
of a man’s hand. But when, several hours 
later, Ozanne returned with Miss Tennant 
and her mother, the cloud obscured his 
horizon. In other words, before his very 
door stood the most absurd, gaunt, smoke- 
begrimed, down-at-elbows house which had 
ever looked out upon that pleasing prospect. 
Moreover, the paraphernalia of the movers 
extended for half a block in two directions and 
occupied the entire width of the street. 
James, in his new uniform, was at the corner 
of the street, instead of before the door, as had 
been planned, and, scarlet with chagrin, had 
to advise his master that it would be necessary 
to walk the rest of the way. 

It might not have been so bad if the weather 
had held to its promise of the morning; but 
it was raining drearily. Miss Tennant, in 
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“Under ‘fames’s umbrella she picked her way.” 


pale heliotrope linen, wich drifting veils and 
orchids at her breast, almost too well milli- 
nered for human nature’s daily use, looked 
positively pathetic, as, under James’s um- 
brella, she picked her way the length of half 
the block, while Ozanne looked to her mother. 

Moreover, all this was the cause of a serious 
disarrangement. Henry Ozanne heard the 
lady of his admiration say tohis attentive man, 
in a tone he hardly would have recognized: 

“Hold the umbrella higher.” And she 
paused at the door to expostulate at the situa- 
tion. 

“T can’t understand how such an imposi- 
tion is permitted!” she said, dividing her 
scorn, it would seem, between her young host 
and the old house. 

Her voice was very shrill so shrill that 
Ozanne fancied her words must have been 
overheard by the possessor of a bright head, 
which was at that moment precipitately with- 
drawn from a window of the vilified house. 

The luncheon was not a success—Miss Ten- 
nant saw to that. She had a wit with an 
edge on the hither and the thither side, and 
quite brilliantly made-each person uncom- 
fortable. Madame Ozanne confessed her 


sufferings by an increasing formality toward 
Miss Tennant and added solicitude toward 
her other guests; and Henry Ozanne did not 
ask Miss Tennant into the conservatory to 
look at his new hydrangeas. When the affair 
was over, the extra seats in the automobile 
were filled by guests invited on the spur of 
the moment, with the result that Miss Ten- 
nant’s ill humor, at being made one of the 
common and casual company, increased till 
it was almost regal. 

In consequence of all this, the heart of 
Henry Ozanne was hot in him. Life, which 
hitherto had expedited him on the way to 
the fulfillment of his various aspirations, now 
insolently had given him a setback. The 
débris of a dream was piled up in his way, 
and he found it difficult to go over or around 
the ruin. He was so bewildered that he 
hardly understood the nature of his misery, 
and the best diagnosis of his case that he was 
able to make was to call life itself a disastrous 
adventure. 

It was well into the evening when he 
reached home, and he expected to find that 
the intruding house which had played such 
an important part in his destiny would be well 
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out of the way. Such a supposition was safe, 
considering the celerity with which it had ap- 
peared. But behold, it stood before his door 
on the very spot where he had seen it last! 
If as a host he had been annoyed, and as a 
lover sadly enlightened, by this absurd edi- 
fice, he was now, as a property owner, justly 
indignant. He decided to lodge a protest, 
and having handed over his machine to 
James, made his way around to the house, 
where it stood, a source of acute irritation to 
all common carriers, pleasure seekers, and im- 
perative messengers, who, by means of equine, 
gasoline, or steam power, wished to pass 
from the classic neighborhood of Schiller or 
Goethe streets toward that entrance of the 
park guarded by St. Gaudens’s statue of the 
saddest and greatest of Americans. 

To reach the weather-beaten door of the 
house it was necessary for the elegant Mr. 
Ozanne to mount a foolish, immature-looking 
ladder that reached from the pavement to the 
pendent porch, which caricatured the hanging 
gardens of Babylon with its boxes of gera- 
niums and heliotrope, lettuce and cress in 
process of transplanting. 

He was convinced that some very objection- 
able person would open the door to him, and 
experienced something akin to a shock when 
a gentle-faced, feminine creature, spare and 
neat, confronted him quietly. He was fairly 
outraged when, having perused the card he 
had presented to her, she held out one ivory- 
colored hand with every indication of wel- 
come. 

“Well,” she said in a neighborly tone, and 
with the conviction, it was evident, that his 
visit was a social one, ‘‘this is really a coin- 
cidence, Mr. Ozanne. I’m beholden to the 
help in your house for quite a number of 
neighborly kindnesses. We’ve been trou- 
bling you, off and on, for water all day. I 
said to my sister that moving wouldn’t be a 
very formidable undertaking if it were not for 
having one’s water supply cut off.” 

“T should have thought, madam,” said the 
young man with forbidding formality, ‘‘that 
it might have a good many points of discom- 
fort; but I’m sure you know, whether you like 
or dislike it, that there can be no question 
about the inconvenience to which the people 
of this block are being put. We are unable 
to get up to our doors with any sort of a vehi- 
cle. I came to inquire when you intended to 
move on—for I infer you haven’t chosen this 
for a permanent place of residence.” 
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“No,” said the old lady, seating herself 
smilingly and waving Ozanne toaseat. ‘We 
haven’t. But we are in a peculiar situation. 
I’m glad you dropped in, for though my sister 
and I are our own business managers and feel 
quite independent, still we know there is a 
certain value in a man’s point of view, and I 
shall be glad to talk the matter over with 
you.” 

“That is hardly nec—” Ozanne began, but 
Miss Gleason, as she had called herself to 
him, was off and away, and not to be called 
back. 

“This house has a history,” she said, un- 


. heeding various indications of impatience on 


the part of her auditor. “It was built by 
my father, Captain Gleason, sixty-five years 
ago.” 

A look of recognition, quickly suppressed, 
came into Ozanne’s face. 

‘‘T was born in this house,’ continued the 
old lady mildly and with an air of perfect 
leisureliness. ‘“‘And so was my sister Matie. 
We grew up under this roof; mother died here. 
Father went down with his boat, the Superior, 
after saving the passengers and all but a few 
of the crew. You may remember the circum- 
stance?” 

Ozanne nodded. 

“We originally held a lease of the old 
Walden property, the piece His Honor the 
Mayor purchased recently. We planted the 
trees and the shrubs you will see there in the 
garden to-day. We lived there until about 
two years ago, when we were requested to 
move. The lease had expired and the prop- 
erty was wanted, and, indeed, we realized that 
the house was—well, a trifle old-fashioned 
for the neighborhood.” 

She was scrupulous, Ozanne could see, to 
use no disrespectful adjective. 

“Then we settled on the Greenslet corner, 
three blocks from here.” 

“Ah!” said Ozanne, moved ‘to some sort 
of response. “I thought the house looked 
familiar. I have often seen it there.” 

“Most persons,” said Miss Gleason, “re- 
member it at the first location. My sister 
Matie and I have been diverted several times 
during this last—last hegira—to hear men say 
as they passed: ‘Why, if that isn’t our old 
friend! We remember the house when we 
were boys!’ I may say to you, confiden- 
tially, that we have preferred thinking of these 
remarks to certain others overheard by us, 
which have been, to say the least, rude—I 
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might say offensive and not exaggerate in the 
least.” 

Ozanne admitted that the license of the 
word might be allowed. 

“As I was saying, for two years we enjoyed 
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“Tt was necessary for the elegant Mr. Ozanne 


the hospitality of Mr. Greenslet, who, owing 
to an old-time friendship for my father, never 
accepted a penny from us. He used to say 
that father was one of the few heroes he had 
known, and he meant to do him such honor as 
lay in his power. But he passed on, and after 
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his death his heirs decided to build an apart- 
ment house on the property. They advised 
us to tear down the old house and rent one of 
their apartments, and even went so far as to 
offer us one at a reasonable rate. But no 
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to mount a foolish, immature-looking ladder.” 


Gleason ever has lived in an apartment, and 
sister and I chose to move on. Of course the 
advantages to be enjoyed in a flat have been 
pointed out to us again and again—hot water 
any hour of the day or night, a telephone, 
heat, electric lights, janitor service, and all. 
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“*T was born in this house,’ continued the old lady mildly.” 


But my sister and I prefer a bit of ground and 
our own garden to hot water, for which we 
have not that insatiable appetite that most 
persons seem to have, and we enjoy the— 
the distinction, if I may say so, Mr. Ozanne, 
of living under our own rooftree.” 

The way had been long and circuitous, but 
Ozanne felt that the question he had come to 
ask was about to be answered at last, and 
held his peace. 

“It became necessary then, Mr. Ozanne, to 
find another resting place for our home. My 
sister and I visited the offices of many real- 
estate dealers. We had the greatest difficulty 
in securing a lease, but at length a man was 
found who granted us permission to use his 
land for two years. We started on our way, 
when, to our complete surprise, an injunction 
was served by the neighbors, forbidding us to 
locate at that place. But though disturbed, 
we were not daunted—it is not the way of the 
family to be easily daunted. We secured 
another lot, only to be served with another 
injunction. Then, a third time we got a loca- 
tion, this time only by the most earnest solici- 
tation, and now we are withheld by a third 
injunction! Consequently, we have tied up, 
so to speak, at your wharf, Mr. Ozanne, and 
we are keenly aware of the inconvenience it 


must be causing you. Your side of the case 
has been presented to us only this afternoon 
by a representative of the street commissioner. 
I am, Mr. Ozanne, a woman of affairs, and 
so is my sister Matie, but, I assure you, the 
language of the representative of the street 
commissioner was of a character to make us 
weep. We did not, I am glad to say, break 
down utterly in his presence, but when he was 
gone we—we wept!” 

There was, Ozanne feared, a repetition of 
the tragedy immrinent, but the lady steadied 
herself. 

“‘We feel that we are defending our own,” 
she said tremulously. ‘‘No Gleason has been 
without his own threshold. We hope no 
Gleason ever will be. Moreover, our dead 
brother’s child has come to live with us and we 
must keep a fitting home for her. She is an 
orphan, and until two months ago visited us 
only at vacation. The presence of such a 
very accomplished member of the family 
makes us feel all the more emphatically that 
we must maintain our dignity. I trust you 
understand our feelings, sir?” 

Ozanne arose. 

“Madam,” he said, “‘nothing but an earth- 
quake, it is apparent, can solve the problem. 
In the meantime, the street is closed.” 
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He was on the point of making his rather 
frigid farewells, but a voice arrested him. It 
was so like that of the lady to whom he had 
been talking that it seemed as if it could ema- 
nate from no one but herself, but as it came 
from a room above them, it was evident that 
it was the voice of another, presumably the 
“sister Matie” to whom reference had been 
made. 

“T see nothing amusing in the situation,” 
the voice was saying severely, “‘and cannot 
understand how you are able to do so, Lucy. 
To be frank, the first injunction surprised me, 
the second annoyed me, and the third as- 
tounded me. I feel that we are now in a 
dilemma, and how we are to escape I know 
not.” 

The family love of nice phrases was marked, 
Ozanne concluded. The answer to all this 
was, however, a ripple of laughter. 

“Dear Aunt Matie,” said a voice, “you 
speak of a dilemma as if it were the bottomless 
pit! Tl tell you, the house and the injunc- 
tions are the two shuddering shapes who met 
face to face and bade each other stand, that 
Aldrich tells about. Only the injunctions 
don’t shudder. That’s left for us. I’m glad 
you and Aunt Anne didn’t hear some of the 
remarks hurled at the house this afternoon. 
Really, I was shocked myself and wouldn’t 
have been surprised to see something dread- 
ful happen to the persons who said the wicked 
things, but they walked away in perfect 
health. I confess it made me open my eyes!” 

Ozanne saw two feminine forms descend- 
ing the winding stairs, one almost a replica 
of Miss Gleason, the other young and lithe, 
golden-haired, and comely, no doubt; but he 
could not, somehow, quite discern her face. 
And he did not wait to risk acquaintance. He 
had had enough of women to last him for some 
time. Their inconsequence, their vagueness, 
their cruelty — meaningless cruelty — would 
serve him excellently as themes of thought 
for bitter and solitary reflection, he felt. He 
was at that stage of misery where misery is 
dear, and he desired no mitigation of it. 

“A pack of fools—women,” he decided 
in the abundance of his disgust. Every- 
thing seemed ridiculous—women, men, life, 
thought, work, ambition, dreams — even 
death. All was meaningless, futile, gro- 
tesque! He went to his bed, and to a broken 
sleep. 

When, the next morning, he came to his 
breakfast, he was still in an evil mood, but his 
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mother was one of those persons with a 
curious oblivion to masculine psychic vicissi- 
tudes. She made no reference to the fatal 
luncheon of the day before, though she was 
quite aware of all that it had involved in the 
way of potentiality and disappointment. In- 
stead, she talked of biscuits. 

“These,” she said, “‘are remarkably fine 
biscuits, my son. Ill inform you right now 
that no biscuits of just this superfine quality 
have been made in this house for several 
years.” 

“No?” said her son indifferently. 

““No—emphatically no, my dear. They 
are the handiwork of one, Miss Anne Gleason, 
chatelaine of the house-on-the-street. She 
brought these in this morning as an evidence 
of appreciation for certain neighborly offices 
which she says have been performed for her 
by us. She asked to see me, and I went down. 
I disclaimed all part in the amenities of which 
she spoke and told her the maids were to have 
all the credit, but she made me the quaintest 
little bow and said that as the mistress was 
the maids were. She begged, however, that 
the maids might be given their share of the 
biscuit.” 

The young man buttered a biscuit and said 
nothing. He knew his mother utterly, knew 
the sympathy underlying her chatter, and 
wanted the sympathy as little as he did the 
chatter just at that moment. After the 
fashion of men, he knew love to be as precious 
as water in the desert, yet let it waste in the 
sand. And she, after the fashion of mothers, 
knowing all he thought and realizing the 
meaning of his silence, still offered her diver- 
sion. 

‘But I haven’t come to the most interesting 
part of my story, Henry. You have heard me 
tell, again and again, the story of how your 
grandfather’s life was saved by Captain Glea- 
son, whose boat, the Superior, went down 
thirty-five years ago in Lake Michigan; how 
the captain saw his passengers all off, and then 
refused to take his place in the last boat, 
though there was room, because some of his 
crew were still on board. When your grand- 
father spoke of him he used to take off his hat 
—he had beautiful, reverent old ways, your 
grandfather had! Well, when Miss Gleason 
told me her name this morning, I said the only 
other person of that name I had ever known 
was Captain Gleason, a great hero, and the 
poor old thing held out both her hands and 
with her odd, squinty little eyes raining tears, 
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said that was herfather. So I told her about 
my father, and we kissed each other—please 
don’t laugh, Harry!” 

“T wasn’t thinking of it, mother.” 

“‘They’re of good stock, dear, those absurd, 
pathetic little things—for there are two of 
them—one the echo and shadow of the other. 
And there’s a niece who is really exquisite. I 
tell you, Henry, I like quiet people—I always 
did—and nowadays I seem never to meet any. 
I’d be happier, I really think, if I knew some 
of the old kind. Your father was quiet, you 
know. He couldn’t bear display, and he 
hated uselessness. I don’t know what he 
would have thought of some of our friends, 
my boy.’ 

““T know what he would have thought of 
them, mother. It’s what you and I really 
think of them.” 

There was a silence, friendlier than the 


last one. His secret bitterness began to yield 
a little to her sympathy. Then she spoke 
softly. 


‘I’m never going to refer to it again, son, 
but you'll pardon me this once. I'm self- 
ishly interested, too, you know, in all that 
happened yesterday. In a way, my fate, as 
well as yours, was decided. And I must say 
you’ve had an escape.” 

‘So have you, mother,” he smiled. 

‘““Yes, I always wanted a daughter, Henry, 
and when I had to go without one, I came to 
count on the one you would bring me. Don’t 
let her be hard- natured, dear, whatever else 
she may be!” 

“Well, this one—what could you expect? 
Didn’t her father make his fortune in steel 
rails?” 

“But the rails were well tempered, I 
thought!” 

So they let the subject glance by after their 
own fashion, and understood each other, and 
comprehended all that went unspoken. 

When he went to his office he was able, at 
least, to except his mother from the scorn he 
cast upon the other sex—those pallid crea- 
tures, reflections of men, false fires, shining 
with treacherous promise of comfort and 
warmth! He found a letter awaiting him 
which made it imperative for him to go at once 
to Milwaukee, and was well pleased that it 
was so. It meant a business struggle of the 
sort he liked. He thanked Heaven there were 
still men to be fought in the open, whose 
resistance was firm, and whose opposition 
was fair. 


_obsessed him. 
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And then, he reflected, when he returned, 
that béte noir, the old house, would be out of 
the way. It had seemed to look at him with 
wise, sad eyes that morning as he came down 
his steps. Miss Anne Gleason was polishing 
a window, and looked as if she were taking 
advantage of the delay in the moving, to clean 
house. She had nodded vaguely, and he had 
no choice but to lift his hat, though he hated 
having been seen and detested having to 
speak. 

But two days away, two busy, definite 
days, cleared up the evil glamour that had 
If he was sad, as undeniably 
he was, he nevertheless had returned to 
something approaching his native geniality. 
He looked forward to getting back home, 
and thought with anticipation of his mother. 
No one was so wise, no one so keen, no 
one so quick to understand. They would 
live together, they two, in that safe bond of 
household love, and he would put away 
romantic dreams. That was it—he would 
never marry! It simplified everything, that 
decision! 

When his train drew into the city he found 
it shrouded in a wonderful’ mist, behind 
which a moon made itself dimly felt. Out- 
lines were blurred and curious. Houses 
loomed like strange shadows, men were as 
walking specters. James met his master at 
the station with the Mercedes, but he was not 
minded to have even James for company and 
gave him permission to spend the evening 
as he pleased. He might, he said, go for a 
run in the country, and James, who had his 
own degree of comprehension, said he had 
thought as much when he brought down the 
car. But, after all, Ozanne decided to go 
home, and was relieved, as he turned into his 
own street, to note that no red lanterns 
gleamed through the milky obscurity. That 
meant, of course, that the house, the poor old 
Gleason house, was gone. It was a satis- 
faction to have a clear street, at any rate. He 
drove out toward the center of it in order to 
make a neat turn into his own drive, and the 
next second shocked appallingly against some- 
thing that shuddered and groaned like a 
Leviathan in pain. The lights in his machine 
crashed out. He felt himself lifted into the 
air. In a swift second he said to himself that 
the end of the foolish little play had come. 
‘When he struck, there would, perhaps, be for 
him nothing but oblivion. He wondered who 
would tell his mother. 
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But as he struggled up dizzily, to find him- 
self unhurt, he reached the very antithesis of 
oblivion, and awakened to a vividness of per- 
ception undreamed of by him hitherto. He 
leaned against his machine and drew in a 
deep, deep breath of the heavy night air. In 
the intensity of the moment, he actually felt 
the throb of his blood through his body. 
Shrouded in that luminous, engulfing mist as 
he was, he had a sense of being alone in a 
rediscovered earth—an Adam in a nebulous 
Eden. 

Yet Eve—or was it Helen—or, best of all, 
Juliet—shone on him from above! There, 
in mid air, as it seemed, a girl with a pale and 
wonderful face looked out of the shining mist, 
holding high a lamp which wreathed her 
bright hair with a prismatic halo. 

“Tt is the East,” he thought, “‘and Juliet is 
the sun.” 

““What is it?” called a voice, warm and 
rich, in spite of its distress. ‘‘Are you hurt? 
Is anyone there?” 


(She speaks: 
O speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to the night being o’er my head 
As ts a winged messenger of heaven ) 





“No, [’'m not hurt, I think. I’m quite 
alive, at any rate—quite unmistakably alive. 
I don’t know how much my machine has 
suffered.” 

Not that it mattered! 
was! What a number of things there were to 
do! How mysterious and enchanting was 
this mist, drifting about in shining clouds; how 
poignant that scent of jasmine, coming from 
he knew not where; how marvelous that face 
of faces there above him! 

“Oh, sir, I’m so thankful it’s no worse. 
The lanterns were hung out to-night, I know. 
A man has been here every night to attend to 
them and I saw him come to-night, but the 
one on this side of the house must have gone 
out, [think. I knew the whole neighborhood 
was coming to detest us, but really I never 
thought the poor old house would endanger 
anyone’s life!”’ 


How delicious life 





(Alack, there lies more peril in thy eye ) 
“Well, it’s a bewitched night! On any 
other, I might, perhaps, have been killed. 
To-night I merely smash my lights and 
knock out my engine. But you—lI see 
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““Yes,’ she said, ‘it is the strangest night in all the world.’” 


you have not been able to escape from your 
curse of injunctions. You are still held in 
duress.” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, sir. To-day has been perfectly 
bewildering. Policemen and street commis- 
sion men and park commission men, and at- 
torneys and angry neighbors have been here 
talking and scolding. But I am talking as if 
you knew the situation, sir! You spoke as if 
you did!” 





(What man art thou that so bescreened in night 


) 


“Yes, lam your—tentative neighbor—so to 
speak. I talked with your aunt the other 


evening, and she, I believe, was good enough 
to call on my mother the next morning. I 
have seen you now and then, or caught a 
glimpse of you. I even heard you, I think, 
quoting Aldrich. You should have saved 
your quotation for to-night. This is Twilight 
land, and my car and your house—they are 
the two shuddering shapes.” 

Her laugh rippled out on the night and he 
laughed back at her. She was not so pale 
now and his dizziness was quite gone. 

(O she doth teach the torches to burn bright! 


It seems she hangs upon the ear of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear.) 
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“Yes,” she said, “‘it is the strangest night 
in all the world. Before you came, I was sit- 
ting here trying to imagine what I would have 
lie beyond the mist, if I had my choice. And 
I thought perhaps I would prefer to have a 
garden—a garden with high walls.” 

“Like Juliet’s?” 

“Maybe. Or else a garden going down to 
the sea. The lake is a good enough under- 
study for the sea, don’t you think so?” 

“I love the lake. You're not afraid of it, 
are you?” 

‘Bless its blue heart, no, I’m not afraid. 
But we have no right to be talking here like 
this. There should be lights put out, or some 
one else will be crashing into us.” 

“They would encounter my machine, first, 
and I think that still has its rear lights in- 
tact. We are quite safe. But, really, you 
should not be here alone. Your aunts e 

“Poor things, they have gone off to see some 
more real-estate men. They were brave 
about all this trouble at first, but now they are 
nearly distracted. They were both crying to- 
night when they left. I wanted to go with 
them, but they were afraid to have the house 
unoccupied, so they said they would send a 
friend to stay with me, but she hasn’t come.” 

“T see. Well, with your permission I will 
stay right here until they come.” 

“Thank you very much. But, really, you 
know I am never afraid.” 





(I would not for the world they saw thee here.) 


“T shall make myself comfortable here in 
the seat of my machine. No one need be 
aware of my presence, and when they come 
and I know you are safe, I can slip out.” 


(I have night’s cloak to hide me from their sight.) 


“Thank you. I’d better go in, I think.” 
She did not, truth to tell, appear to be 
irrevocably determined upon that course. 

“Tf you go in, I shall not believe that you 
were ever here. You look as unsubstantial 
as a dream—something, I suppose, as the 
Blessed Damosel would, leaning out of the 
windows of heaven.” He laughed and she 
echoed him. 


(O blessed, blessed night! I am afraid 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering sweet to be substantial.) 


“T’m nothing of a dream, I assure you. 
I’m one of the most actual of persons.” 
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“Well, that’s something to be thankful for. 
But, really, do you know, your aunts must be 
got out of this predicament! In the morning, 
if they will allow me, I will devote myself to it. 
I swear I’ll find some way out.” 





(O swear not by the moon ) 

“Oh, I know what a terrible nuisance we 
have been; I know just how you hate us! At 
first I thought it was a delicious situation. I 
laughed all the time, and I didn’t see why 
other people weren’t laughing, too, but now I 
know that was because I was a goose. Really, 
it’s most annoying and inconvenient for 
others and it’s distracting to my poor aunts. 
The man from the street commissioner’s 
office said he had never run up against such a 
deadlock before in his life. He said he never 
saw such an old ramshackle of a house in a 
neighborhood like this, and that it ought to 
have been burned in the Big Fire, or blown 
down in the Big Wind—only there wasn’t one, 
unfortunately —or floated away in a Big 
Flood made especially for the purpose.” 

“Lucy! LuCy!” 

“There are my aunts. Really, the mist is 
so thick, I don’t believe they can find their 
way! Or perhaps the lights on your machine 
confuse them. And where’s the ladder? Oh, 
how’ll we ever get them up?” 


(By and by I come.) 


“Tell me, before they come, you accept my 
services, do you not? You’ll let me come to- 
morrow, early, and talk the situation over?” 

“LUcy! LuCyY!” 

“Yes, yes, I’m sure you can help us out! I 
want to get away from here and never, never 
come on this street again, where I know I and 
my aunts are detested.” 


(I come anon.) 


b 





““No, no, I swear j 


(Well, do not swear at all, 
Or, if you must ) 


“Here, Aunt Anne! This way, please. 
There’s an automobile that ran into the 
house. The ladder is broken, but ai 

“But if you’ll come this way, Miss Gleason, 
and step up—so—in my disabled car, and if 
your niece will give you her two hands . . . so! 
then there you are on your own doorstep! 
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And now you, Miss Gleason. . . . There, 
ladies, you are safe at home. Now I shall see 
to the lights, and in the mornin ‘i 

“In the morning, Mr. Ozanne, by four 
o’clock we shall be on our way,” said Miss 
Anne. ‘‘My sister Matie and I have com- 
pleted our arrangements at last. We shall go 
some distance from here, and the moving will 
be expensive, but we have, I am glad to say, 
found a place where we are likely to be un- 
disturbed for several years. We have seen 
the movers, and by the time you have arisen, 
we shall have ceased to offend your sight.” 

*‘My dear Miss Gleason e 

“Oh, Mr. Ozanne, I am a wiser woman than 
Iwas! I know now what happens to people 
who get in the way. Iamsure I never thought 
—and sister Matie never thought—there was 
so much op-opprobrious language in the 
world! We have been so railed at that we 
feel as if we had been beaten. I assure you, 
our very bodies are sore with the tongue 
lashings we have received.” 

“‘There, there, Aunt Anne dear, don’t cry! 
Go to bed now, dear. And think what you’ve 
done—how you’ve straightened the tangle all 
out! Why, I think you’re perfectly splendid, 
Aunt Anne—and you, too, Aunt Matie!” 

“Yes, you are, really, ladies—quite won- 
derful! Ive been away for the last day or 
two and had no idea that you were still in diffi- 
culties or I should have offered my services.” 

“It doesn’t seem,” sobbed Miss Anne, “‘as 
if it was your services you had come to offer 
that night. You’ve got a lovely mother, Mr. 
Ozanne, and I hear you’re a fine young man, 
and your manners are good, but you don’t 
sympathize with us! Nobody does!” 

And quite broken and self-pitying at last, 
the hitherto intrepid representative of the 
house of Gleason retired weeping, while her 
sister, more gently lachrymose, followed. 

Lucy had lighted them to their room, but 
as she had not said good night to him, Ozanne 
took it as a token that he was to wait. In any 
event, he must have waited. He seemed 
stricken with a sweet paralysis, and incapable 
of moving from the spot. He knew perfectly 
well what had happened to him. He knew 
the mad, fantastic, amazing, supreme hour 
had come. He was enviably mad, that is to 
say, quite senselessly in love, and for the first 
time in his life. By the light of this glowing 
sun, how feeble were the stellar fires of his 
recent admiration for Rosaline! 

For by that name he rechristened that 
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scornful lady, Miss Tennant. And this was 
Juliet—this gay young girl, innocent and 
trusting and brave, who hung there in the 
night above him, speaking common words 
behind which lay a subtle eloquence! 

“Mr. Ozanne!” 


(Hst! Hst! Romeo!) 


“Yes, Miss Gleason!” 

“After all, we might need you for some- 
thing to-morrow—-since you are so kind as to 
offer. Of course, if we are to go at four in the 
morning, I don’t quite know where we might 
be at nine—your usual rising hour, I sup- 

se.” 

“Not at all. 

“Good night. 
your machine.” 

“Tt can be mended. And, anyway, there 
are other machines.” 

“And so, so thankful you were not hurt!” 

He wanted to say he was not hurt—merely 
slain. But he dared not venture. - 

“There really was nothing to say, you 
know, except good night,” she added. She 
had no light now, and her voice came down to 
him cautiously out of the white opacity. 


Four is my hour!” 
I’m sorry as sorry about 


(I have forgot why I did call thee back 





) 


“Good night! But only till four. I must 
get my machine out of the way, you know.” 

“Yes, so you must. Good night, then.” 

Did he really go? And when did she leave 
the door? The mist seemed to swirl like 
phantoms, with drifting garments of samite, 
weaving a mystic dance. When she went to 
her room, he seemed still with her. As she 
slept, she heard his voice. He did not sleep 
atall. He had a strange sensation of being in 
a globe of milky crystal, filled with silence and 
dreams. He knew the hour of his destiny had 
come. Not a practical thought assailed him. 
Neither his position, nor his money, nor her 
obscurity or poverty, nor his family’s opposi- 
tion occurred to him. They were obstacles 
to be swept away in the torrent of his desire. 

Dawn came with wonders of indigo scarfs 
trailing upon a sky of rose, and all the lake 
rippled with iridescence. Henry Ozanne 
sprang from his bed, fit for his day’s work. 

He knew that as he went down his steps he 
should see his Juliet at the window. 

As for Rosaline—but she was not, it will be 
remembered, included in the cast. 
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I-N-G-O, Bingo, B-i-n-g-o, 
Bingo, B-i-n-g-o, Bingo, 
... ” The sled grated 
over the hard crust to the 
swing of Collins’s song. 
The dogs ran freely, tugging 
at the traces, straightening 
these every now and then with a long pull 
together, their red tongues lolling out for a 
touch of the keen air, and their eyes bright. 
Collins wanted to get back to camp as soon as 
a man might make the distance. But now 
thin sunlight gilded every unbroken stretch 
of the snows, marking the trackings behind 
him, the twigs of brushwood, every little 
irregularity that would cast a shadow, with a 
definite sharpness of detail that could only be 
of the late afternoon just before twilight’s 
pallor. Wherever the thaw of a day ago had 
warmed the branches, they were set with 
jewels of ice, gleaming, and now the snow 
crushed with a crisp, harsh sound, for the air 
had taken on a bitter cold again. 

“Heigh! Heigh! You mutts! Get along 

.. ” yelled Collins, swinging his whip 
until the thong of it crackled forth crisp re- 
ports over the backs of the dogs, and they 
straightened the traces, their foot pads rip- 





ping the snow beads back into his face. And. 


the sled swung down the frozen slopes with a 
grating rush. 

The leader was a large loose-limbed brown 
dog. There was never a bit of lag about him. 
The snatch of song Collins shouted into the 
air with all the force of his lungs acted as a 
fresh spur to the leader’s action, and the man 
had known this would be so. ‘“B-i-n-g-o, 
Bingo, . . . ” roared out in different tones, 
was better than whip-lashing and oaths. A 
great willing dog, this Bingo. Collins could 
remember his picking-up. It had happened 


when he, Collins, was, so to speak, “soshed.” 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
Bingo had picked up Collins, since they had 
found themsélves together for the first time 
one frosty morning, on the floor of a deserted 
barroom, each decidedly the worse for wear, 
and the general aspect of the place seeming to 
express a mute but watchful sympathy. 
What had happened on the previous night 
Collins didn’t know, and Bingo wouldn’t tell; 
but from that moment they were friends. 
The team of dogs possessed by Collins was 
not one to cause intense admiration. Had it 
not been for Bingo they would have torn 
each other to shreds on many an occasion. 
Nasty-tempered, tricky, and savage, they 
were not to be trusted. But Bingo had seen 
his master’s battles in his own, and the team, 
collectively and individually, feared Bingo 
with a dread beyond that usually accorded 
the heaviest dog in a bunch of ill-disposi- 
tioned fighters. In nature Bingo was not 
quite of their class, though he was vicious 
enough; but he was of a. willing spirit and 
there was in him some generosity, added to 
that keen intelligence which enables a sled 
dog to live somehow in a country where 
living isa task. Had it not been for Collins, 
Bingo would have had often to battle the 
whole team for his food when they turned 
against his arrogant authority. To repay 
this, Bingo made the team work, to its dis- 
comfort, and to a dog they hated him for a 
favorite. When Bingo tried to preserve 
peace among them, they loathed him for it. 
But it was when the interests of the man were 
threatened, and Bingo commenced to fight, 
that the dread of him brought uppermost 
their snivels. He was a large, loose-limbed 
animal, full-muscled, strong of jaw, and 
while he would fight fiercely for food, he 
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became a fiend of a dog when it seemed to him 
that the interests of Collins needed a dog’s 
best effort. 

“Get along, Bingo, get along!” yelled 
Collins, whipping the air until it whistled. 
There was a place half a mile farther on at 
which he wished to camp. He had built a 
wind-break there when he had camped the 
first night out on the way to Markle’s for 
supplies. Now he was returning, and the next 
day would see the last leg of the journey. 
From the camp of this night to their claim, 
where McNair waited, was a stretch of thirty 
miles, and, barring accident, Collins counted 
on reaching the claim the next day. Already 
he had been delayed a day at Markle’s, and 
he knew McNair was on short rations. There 
would be a welcome, of course, from the Scot, 
and, undoubtedly, a choice round of ex- 
pletives for his lagging. So Collins was eager 
to get along. 

The place reached at last, the traces slipped, 
Collins caught up his ax and made an on- 
slaught on some nearby birches for fuel. 
The effort made in cutting a goodly supply of 
wood for the night cast him into a glow that 
was pleasant in comparison with the now 
bitter chill of evening. Already the stars 
pointed dimly in a pale sky. Collins swung 
the ax lustily over a tough frost-tempered 
root, and, nettled by the resistance of it, put a 
swing into his strokes to make, as he would 
have expressed his effort, ‘“‘the blamed old 
nubbin look sick.” It was not a matter of 
firewood now, nor the supply of birches, for 
the quantity of stuff was plentiful; but 
Collins was of a nature to overcome diffi- 
culties, and he had taken a particular grouch 
against that one cold-bound root. His ax 
swung down and bit into it deeply; then, ona 
swift stroke, his hand slipped, and the blade 
glanced from the frozen wood with a peculiar 
twang, striking into his foot. 

With a cry and an oath Collins dropped the 
ax and hobbled for his camp. He had felt 
all the force of the blow and knew that it had 
made a dangerous wound. Once, before he 
reached the sled, he sank down, catching the 
aching foot in his hands and starting on 
again with his fingers dripping blood. There 
was blood on the snow, a red draggling trail 
behind him. Collins’s face was chalky white 
and his teeth were set hard, biting against the 
pain. He knew he must get a turn of some- 
thing around that leg before the loss of blood 
sent him fainting, and with trembling hands, 
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hastily fumbling, he cut a piece of tying from 
the sled pack. A minute later he had 
twisted this about his leg, and with the aid of 
his whip handle had bound it down into the 
flesh. His hands were covered with blood 
now, the whip handle was stained with it, and 
wherever he had moved there were stains of 
pale red on the white carpet of snow. Even 
the pack of his sled showed bloody prints 
where he had cut away the rope. Collins 
groaned and sank down by his pile of wood, 
his lips blue and trembling. 

“‘A nice fix, this . . . ” he muttered. 

_ So he gave Bingo a swinging biff on the side 
of the head when that dog came snuffing and 
licking at his bloody hands, and with many 
sighs set about building his fire. He wanted 
little food by now. He felt that he no longer 
possessed a stomach after making a clumsy 
bandage for the foot. It proved a deep, 
nasty-looking wound, and that night Collins 
only drowsed fitfully. It was a long, long 
night, and in those few minutes of sleep 
Collins dreamed queer, aching things. 

In the gray ghost-like appearance of the 
dawn he was about, hobbling, making ready 
the sled load for the last lap of thirty miles to 
McNair and the rest he must have. His foot 
was like a dead thing, save that it ached with 
a dull, gnawing sensation, and his leg felt as if 
it had been paralyzed and withered. McNair 
would have a fine time growling over this 
misfortune, Collins thought, but then the Scot 
growled over everything. 

Collins threw some food to the dogs, and 
after they had snarled it down, got his whip 
busy among them and shortly had the team 
hooked up. He groaned many times in the 
accomplishment of this, and he gave a sigh of 
intense relief when it was completed. Careful 
driving would get him to the claim some time 
during the day, and with McNair’s treatment 
he had no fear of the wound. A strong brew 


‘of coffee made him feel better, and he even 


sang a snatch of his favorite ‘‘ Bingo” in the 
thought that things might have been farworse. 

He had turned his back to the dogs, giving 
the whip handle an extra twist, when he heard 
a scuffling sound, as if, frightened, the whole 
team had flung itself into the traces. With a 
yell Collins started up, hearing the grating 
of the sled, and knowing that something had 
startled the dogs into flight. Already they 
were in full stride down the trail. Collins ran 
a few steps as a drunken man before the 
wounded foot brought him to the ground. 
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Viciously he tugged at his gun, intending to 
take a shot at those treacherous brutes, which 
were now racing madly and only a dark blot 
on the white-covered trail. A crackling noise 
of breaking brush in the timber topping the 
ridge told Collins the reason for this stampede. 
He saw three or four of a herd of caribou go 
plunging into the undergrowth, weird, ghostly- 
looking things in the gray of morning. But 
he was out of gunshot, even had he been in 
the mood for hunting, and the fact that he was 
deserted, with not even a handful of beans 
nor a blanket, had not yet occurred to Collins. 

“Oh! ain’t this a hell of a fix!” he muttered. 
“Wonder when them fool dawgs will bring 
up? If I only had that Bingo now,” and Col- 
lins’s wrath rendered him speechless. 

It was thirty miles to the claim and 
McNair. However, it was not probable that 
the dogs would leave the trail, and he had 
hope of picking up the sled later, if he could 
make the distance, and he knew that Bingo 
would not go far without an argument. 
Even if the dogs chewed themselves loose 
from the sled, he would be able to find 
blankets and food—if he could make the 
distance. The load was securely packed, and 
he had no fear of its spilling. If the dogs left 
the trail—but that was hardly possible; it was 
extremely likely that, after an unchecked, 
tiring run, they would begin fighting among 
themselves, when Collins counted on Bingo’s 
strength and natural savagery. If free, the 
dogs might scatter, or go on to McNair, or re- 
turn to him, since their only prospect of neces- 
sary food lay in the quarters of humanity. 

But these possibilities, however definite, 
did not reduce the distance of thirty miles to 
the claim and McNair. Discounting the 
probabilities, it remained for a sandy man to 
consider covering the whole of it alone and 
unaided. In his maimed condition, Collins 
faced a terrible task. He started on bravely; 
but the hurt soon made itself known by a 
steadily increasing annoyance, a gnawing 
aggravation which after the first half hour 
became agony. He cursed and limped with 
an alarming regularity before he had covered 
one mile. And Collins felt himself growing 
weaker. He stopped to tighten the bandage 
and the tourniquet. He feared to put too 
much strain on the rope which held in check 
his life’s blood, for should that break the 
game was up. It would be the simple matter 
of bleeding to death. Hobbling as best he 
could, he covered some small part of the 
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distance that day. It had grown much colder, 
or so the air seemed to him. Soon the pallor 
of the snows and the deep frown of the 
wooded crests warned him that he ought to 
prepare for night. He hada stock of matches 
for which he thanked that Power which had 
also made fire a bitter necessity. There was 
little wind, and Collins had hope of being 
comfortable so far as warmth was concerned. 
But he would have nothing to eat, and he 
would probably have to sit up all night, 
nursing the fire, to avoid freezing to death. 

“Nice fix to be in,” he muttered more than 
once. “If I only had that bunch of dawgs, 
I’d—I'd crucify ’em. It ain’t no cinch to be 
caught witha bumleg. Oh! this is a pleasant 
afternoon we’re havin’ by our lonesome.” 

Later, the fire crackling, and the glow of it 
warming him a little, he had a smoke. 

“Why they didn’t take the pipe I don’t 
know,” he said to himself. ‘If I had that 
bunch of dawgs—but they’re in camp by now, 
an’ we'll see McNair to-morrow. This is 
certainly a joyful home-comin’, an’ Mac’ll be 
so glad to see me, won’t he? He did long for 
some good grub. Well... ” 

Sometimes in the night he would doze off 
from sheer weakness and exhaustion. Several 
times he had watched the stars so long that 
they suddenly leaped into the distant tree 
tops, exploding as rockets into fiery rain; when 
Collins would start feverishly up and begin 
replenishing his real fire, which meant his very 
life. The pain of his foot was now such a de- 
cided reality that he endured it doggedly; he 
had ceased cursing; it seemed that he had al- 
ways carried such an aching limb about with 
him, so long had he packed it this trip. And 
he must not let the fire go out. But he should 
have some sleep, for away stretched the trail 
over which he must drag himself like a 
crippled bug, and the way was cold and long 
and the strength of him was short. Suppose 
the fire did go out? He took stock of his 


‘matches, counting them carefully. He could 


light another fire if—if he was able. He 
dared not fall asleep; he could not eat; and he 
must go on—to-morrow. 

The morning found Collins nearly frozen. 
The fire had died down during his last fitful 
doze, in which | he had dreamed that both his 
feet were gone and that he had learned to 
walk on his hands. With numbed fingers 
he raked and poked at the embers and blew 
them into a blaze. When he felt the cheering 
warmth Collins found time to consider how 
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stiff his leg had become, and swollen, almost 
to the hip, and he winced every time his 
weight came upon it. As he started, he did 
so with the perfect knowledge that on this 
day he must put forth a heroic effort. He 
struggled on for an hour of agony, when he 
sat down to again rebandage the foot. At 
midday he groaned desperately when he 
realized from landmarks that he had only 
covered about one third the distance. He 
was fairly fighting his way along now, the 
wound causing intense pain. It felt as if 
clamped in a terrific vise. He was raven- 
ously hungry. There was on his face the ex- 
pression of one who looks beyond the veil 
and into the very eyes of fate. Before him 
the white stretches glared out, unbroken, 
cheerless, hopeless. At length he was pre- 
sented the last fearful condition of a crippled 
man. 

“Guess I’ve got to crawl,” he said, gritting 
his teeth. And crawl he did, like a broken 
spider, dragging himself along by sheer 
determination. 

When he rested, the gnawing hunger at- 
tacked him, assisted by the cold, which bit 
into his chilled bones. Once he took out the 
gun, looking seriously at it, only to grin and 
shake his head with renewed energy. He 
judged that he was now about seventeen 
miles from the ridge, and the camp was on 
the far side of it. But he was crawling. 

“Tf this was a thoroughfare now,” he 
growled, ‘‘some place like Main Street in 
Seattle, why, there might be a chanct of a 
fellow gettin’ picked up—but there ain’t 
nothin’ to it but make camp alone. Smith an’ 
his bunch won’t be along here for a week yet. 
Nice for them to come acrost me, stiffened 
out. McNair, damn him! Why don’t he 
know that som’thin’s gone all backwards? 
He’s got such a thick head, the tongue- 
twisted, damned fool of a hooting Scotchman, 
that he’ll sit right there on his haunches, 
waitin’, ’till Gabriel blows in his ear—in his 
ear. . . . Where was I talkin’? Gee! but 
this is gettin’ interesting. Oh! my Gawd, that 
leg . . . Maybe, maybe... ” and he fell 
to speculating on the chances of McNair’s 
traveling backward over the trail. This was 
most unlikely. Although three days overdue, 
he had not had accidents bef&re, and he was 
known to be a careful man. Why should 
McNair suspect ill fortune this trip? And 
Collins found himself, after each new spasm 
of pain, glancing at the gun. His eyes rested 
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on it for a longer period each time. Then he 
felt ashamed of himself for this weakness, 
trying to laugh, and saying aloud for the 
strength the words might bring him: 

“Buck up! We’ll crawl in yet, old feller, 
an’ to hell with ’em!” 

But the ache of that tightly bound leg went 
on, a patient, frozen agony. His stomach 
griped like a thing alive; and the air was 
bitter cold; and he had come to crawling. 
He groaned pitifully, knowing that he would 
soon be helpless; unable, perhaps, even to 
light a fire. 

Suddenly, as if spurred by a pang more 
intense than any which had preceded it, 
Collins came to a positive decision. There 
was a fallen tree on the hillside; over it the 
snow had banked; and he considered camping 
there, trusting faithfully to McNair’s search. 
There was the possibility that the dogs had 
made camp. They knew where to find food. 
Anyway, McNair would be anxious by this 
time. He could imagine only two things: 
one, that Collins had quit him for the grub 
money—the other, accident. There was 
every argument against his not quitting 
McNair for the sake of a little grub stake, 
since they had a paying claim and one that 
promised big things. Collins felt sure that 
the even spirit of the Scotchman would 
eventually become disturbed, and _ that 
McNair. would make a start back over the 
trail. Buthowsoon? Collins groaned again. 
He could no longer go on; he must stop. 

“Gawd! I hope he comes,” prayed Collins. 

Crawling to the old tree, he tried with 
cramped hands to starta fire. It was his only 
hope. He would build a fire and wait—— 
Wait! with grim hunger and cold for partners, 
to say nothing of the agony he endured. This 
was the only chance, and he doggedly ac- 
cepted it. McNair would be anxious, of 
course, and then— Collins struggled with 
the twigs. He forced himself to a forage for 
wood, fighting the pain and swearing to en- 
courage his flagging spirit. 

It was when the blaze finally leaped up 
along the pile that Collins fell over ex- 
hausted. A long time he lay outstretched, 
breathing heavily, and caring little what 
might happen. Then he heard something 
running over the snow crusts. He was too 
weak to get up, but he yelled out with all the 
strength he had remaining. A short time he 
lay racked and tortured by the doubtful prob- 
abilities. What had it been? An animal? 




















BINGO 


A wild thing, scenting his weakness? Col- 
- lins’s hand slipped down to his gun and 
held it ready. The spirit of fight was not 
quite dead in him, though a moment before 
he had admitted his defeat amid moans. 
Then a brown head came up from the other 
side of the snow-banked tree, a brown eye 
winked at him sympathetically. 

“Bingo,” half whispered Collins. 

Bingo’s first greeting was one of un- 
restrained joy and satisfaction. He threw up 
his head and barked loudly; then he cut a few 
odd capers which were not quite up to his 
usual form; then he evidenced a little surprise. 
Seeing that Collins lay quite still, the dog’s 
attitude became one of suspicion. He ap- 
proached Collins warily, as if he wondered at 
the man’s inability to come to him swearing. 
The absence of threat and the every indication 
of kindness were enough to inspire a sled 
dog with caution and doubt. He had ex- 
pected blows. Now he suspected some new 
punishment, for punishment Bingo knew 
he well deserved. Bingo sniffed. He came 
nearer in a narrowing series of circles. 

Collins saw that one of the dog’s legs was 
gashed, over which hurt the blood had 
hardened, and that his right ear was slit into 
a bloody ribbon. Evidently Bingo had pro- 
tested against the dash of the team, and had 
been somewhat worsted. 

“Nice dog, Bingo . . . ” cajoled Collins, 
who could do no more than crawl toward the 
suspicious and the only possible friend. 
Collins tried this, twisted his leg, and made a 
grimace from pain. 

“Nice ol’ dog; here now, Bingo . . . ” 

It was only after some minutes of such 
parleying and coaxing that the dog allowed 
himself to be touched by Collins’s hand. 
Even then he regarded the crippled man as 
something strange and newly discovered. 
Bingo seemed uneasy. Once he broke away 
from the caress, and loped off twenty yards or 
so to squat down diffidently, licking his chops, 
while the heart of Collins sank until there 
seemed to be a vacancy in his breast. If the 
dog should make off! 

“Bingo!—Bingo! . . . Collins plead with 
the brute, using every entreaty of the voice. 

Bingo was hungry, and he had no intention 
of going off again. With Collins there was 
the possibility of food. Collins had always 
found something for him in times past, and 
Bingo expected the man to live up to this 
precedent. After a while he came close again, 
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whining, and squatted down as a watcher by 
the dead. He expressed something of a pity 
for Collins by his drooping ears and the 
cautious, stealthy wonder of his big eyes. 

The feeling of despair that had almost 
destroyed Collins’s methods of reasoning now 
left him, and he began to construct schemes 
for the notification of McNair. How could 
he express his plight? He had neither paper 
nor anything with which to write. He had 
little time to lose, for the combined hunger, 
exposure, and fatigue, to say nothing of the 
serious wound, had sapped his vitality, and 
Collins felt that it would be but little longer 
before his strength would ebb entirely. In the 
place of writing, what could he send? Every 
bit of clothing he must keep—possibly he 
might spare a mitten. Collins ripped a strip 
from his shirt; twisted it, passed it through a 
hole cut in the back of the mitten, and pre- 
pared to tie the message about Bingo’s neck. 
Bingo protested against this, to him, un- 
necessary adornment, whereupon Collins gave 
him a drubbing with his fists, and drew the 
slip so tight that there could be little possibil- 
ity of Bingo’s rubbing the thing loose. 

“Off!” he said at last, giving the brute a 
parting whack, “off with yeh! Git! Mc- 
Nair, yeh mutt, an’ may Gawd point yeh the 
way.” 

Collins fell back breathing hard from his 
exertions. He rolled over to the fire a mo- 
ment later, and replenished it. 

Bingo did not understand the instructions 
given him. Going off a little way, he squatted 
down again and surveyed the little camp. 
He made a decided effort to paw off the neck- 
piece, fairly rolling over and over in the snow, 
but in this he failed; finally, he came creep- 
ing back to the fire, whining. Collins raised 
himself and drove the dog away with brands. 
He shouted at him until hoarse. Then he 
sank back with a sigh of relief, for Bingo had 
put his tail down and had slouched off. 
Collins had good reason to hope, now. The 
dog was headed for the camp; and really 
there was no other human habitation within 
miles. He knew that the sled dog would be 
sure to seek food, and food was only to be 
obtained where there were men. McNair 
ought to feel troubled by this time, surely, 
and the arrival of a single dog with his 
mitten tied to its neck would certainly cause 
that canny Scot to do something. What 
could he do but search, and that only back 
over the trail? Collins built up his fire, 
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groaning whenever he jogged the leg, but he 
had some confidence left in Bingo’s aid. 

Night came on again, and he dozed fitfully, 
waking to throw wood on the fire. The 
constant agony of his swollen leg prevented 
his falling into the dread sleep of exhaustion. 

The new day found him a weakened thing, 
wan, emaciated, hardly to be likened to a 
man. His eyes were sunken and had the 
peculiar wide stare of one just balancing on 
the edge of reason. His cheeks were drawn 
tightly over the bones of his face. There was 
nothing to eat; he could scarcely move for 
wood, so stiff was he, but he must keep up the 
fire until—until McNair came. He felt that 
he would willingly give ten years of happy life 
to see the gaunt figure of the Scot come out of 
the thin trees topping the next rise of snow 
level. He had now been three days without 
food. The gnawing pain that formerly 
meant hunger was gone. He was weaker 
and no longer ravenous; but Collins was 
conscious of a sinking feeling. He tried to 
fight off stupor; he tried to decide whether 
he was freezing or starving to death. He 
wondered how long a man could support life 
without food. He had heard of cases proving 
that one could go days and days, into final 
madness, but he knew that with cold and 
pain fighting on the side of hunger, he would 
not be able to last so long as that. Three 
days had placed him in this feverish sinking 
condition; well—anything better than three 
more, and Collins fingered his gun tremulous- 
ly, glad of the dire fortune it presented when- 
ever ultimate despair conquered. 

But he brought down the gun from his 
temple, his hand shaking. McNair would 
surely be along soon. The day was passing 
as a pale ghost. No sunlight touched the 
gray expanse before him. His eyes ached 
from the constant watching. Occasionally 
he would shout to find how far his voice 
would carry, and he succeeded in making 
pitiful noises. The cold had now a piercing, 
binding effect, and only his iron vitality kept 
him alive. Why did not McNaircome? He 
_ began to curse feebly his old comrade for a 
skulker of the camp, waiting unconcerned 
while he lay dying; a torrent of vicious thought 
flooded his brain and used up quite a bit of 
his energy. He moved closer and closer to 
the fire, fairly hugging it, his clothes sending 
little scorched whiffs into his nostrils as they 
singed; and when he moved he dragged the 
wounded leg after him as a piece of old dead 
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wood. It no longer pained him poignantly, 
but the dull ache of it under the bandage and 
tourniquet made him sick and faint. There 
was no doubt in Collins’s mind now that he 
was starving. McNair must come to-day, or 
he would go mad. And then McNair would 
come over the hill to be shot at by a madman. 
It would serve him right, damn him! Col- 
lins exhausted himself in desperate thought. 

Hours passed and nothing disturbed the 
snow-clad slopes before him. The thin 
clump of trees cresting the next rise were so 
many lank specters watching him die. He 
imagined that they waved mysteriously 
toward him at times, that they threatened 
him, and he cowered down to his only friend, 
the fire. He shouted at those naked ghouls 
of the upper ridge, and shook his fist in a 
palsied way to accompany the strident 
sounds he made. But they kept their places, 
lifting as a row of funeral plumes against the 
dismal curtain of the metallic sky. The 
white of the snow, the gray of it when the 
light began to decline, beat in on Collins’s 
brain as a drifting mass of something which 
would soon engulf him. 

Suddenly he quivered, and his vision grew 
clear for the instant. There—there, moving, 
was something—a black something, crawling 
over the snow, crawling toward him. He 
laughed shrilly, and pointed his finger at it in 
derision. It was no vision—the thing ap- 
proached. Collins called feebly aloud, and 
fired the first of his precious cartridges into 
the air. A bark answered this, and a dog— 
Bingo—came up bounding. 

““Where’s McNair?” demanded Collins, 
savagely, as if he expected the brute to speak. 
He stared at the dog wildly. 

Bingo’s coat was shaggy, and it seemed 
that he had been a long way through thickets. 
Blood tinged his mouth. Then Collins cried 
out like a man in furious pain. He had seen 
a bedraggled glove swinging from Bingo’s 
neck. The dog had not gone to McNair and 
the camp at all! The wretch had spent the 
night hunting in the thickets, and had come 
back glutted, his mouth slavering blood. 

Collins was so overcome by this realization 
that he must have fainted away. When he 
again came to consciousness, the light of day 
had paled into that drear ghastliness which is 
the last reflection of the snows. Off at some 
distance squatted a black object, its head 
perked to one side, regarding him patiently. 

McNair had not come. McNair might 
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never come. Collins was weaker, and he was 
starving, starving. His eyes fixed on the dog 
vacantly. They had been comrades, but 

“Bingo ... Bingo... ” Itwasacau- 
tious call, enticing, alluring. 

The blood tingeing the dog’s mouth made 
Collins shudder. He cautiously raised the 
gun, and steadied it with both his trembling 
hands. Then he called to the dog, gently. 
He must have something to eat. He would 
have something to eat... . 

Collins was conscious of a crashing sound, 
a terrific rending detonation. It sent a 
sharp aching through his head, and he sat 
quivering, both hands nervously clutching the 
gun. He stared straight ahead of him fixedly. 
Then he began to laugh. 

As if in answer there came a call from the 
upper ridge. Shortly another black figure 
appeared. Collins staggered to his feet as 
this second black object issued from the fringe 
of dim trees, and, in the first strength of a 
despairing madness, stumbled forward, his 
hands extending the shaking gun; and 
Collins fired again and again at this new- 
comer, this lazy McNair, this damned, dirty 
camp loafer. Suddenly Collins brought up 
before a dark spot on the white ground. 
McNair made a wary approach. He found a 
weeping man crouching beside a dog. 





Two months later, when Collins was again 
in Freestone, he had money in his pockets, 
for they had sold the claim and it had paid 
them well. McNair wanted to go home; and 
after such an experience’ in the snows, 
Collins, too, headed for a warmer clime, 
carrying a decided limp with one of his legs. 
He waited in Freestone to join a party about 
to start down toward the river and civiliza- 
tion; for Freestone, though it possessed three 
dance halls and a double score of saloons, 
could not yet be classed in that order of 
progression. They were to make their start 
the next day. Collins had his stuff packed. 
He went in search of the society of the place, 
turning at length into a dance hall. 

A mediocre vaudeville was running, the 
benches crowded with men who lived beyond 
songs and humanity. Just back from the 
solitude, Collins applauded loudest of all and 
demanded an encore. He had money; he 
wanted to buy something for the singer; but 
she only smiled at him and went on with a 
parody, dancing to the lilting refrain. Fifty 
feet tamped the time to this chorus. Collins, 


however, turned white, and jumped to his 
feet with a protest. Unable to get out of the 
place quickly, he was forced to listen to 
another verse of the song, and the refrain 
rang in his ears as a phantom cry coming 
over long stretches of gray-white snow— 
“‘ B-i-n-g-o, Bingo, B-i-n-g-o, Bingo, B-i-n-g-o, 
Bingo... 
And BINGO was his name .. . ” 


Collins made a scene of himself by calling the 
girl down from the stage. 

“Here,” he said, “I’ve got plenty of 
money, an’ I don’t like that song—I’ll give 
yeh fifty dollars if yeh won’t sing it again.” 

“What’s the matter with ‘that song, 
mister?” yelled a man who had applauded 
vociferously, standing up to stare over the 
heads of others. 

“He’s crazy with the heat,” retorted 
another dressed in furs. 

The girl hesitated. 

“T’ll make it a hundred right down,” cried 
Collins, over the growing noise. 

“Go on there, an’ sing that song again!” 
ordered a big, beefy voice, the burly owner 
making a demonstration through the crowd. 
“Now you git out!” said the voice to Collins. 
“You don’t appreciate a decent place.” 

Collins was white and shaking with remorse 
and rage. He could see too much of a gray 
expanse, and a thin lacing of funeral trees 
against a metallic sky, and a black object 
squatting patiently just beyond a gold- 
rimmed fire. Collins looked the proprietor 
over carefully, and with painful emphasis on 
every word, said: 

“Tf I was goin’ to be aroun’ here long, I’d 
kill you... ” 

It was a deliberate threat, cold, measured. 
He rammed his money down into his pocket, 
and they considerately made a lane for him 
to the street. The song followed him as a 
mental torture. Once, as he went on his way, 
he jerked his head around quickly to make 
sure there was no dog, a_loose-limbed 
animal, slinking at his heels. When he came 
to another place with lights, he went inside 
and, steadying himself against the bar, called 
for liquor. 

““What’s wrong, partner?” asked the boss, 
seeing Collins’s chalky face and trembling 
lips. Collins shook his head as if he didn’t 
mean to tell. 

“Gawd!” he muttered, quaveringly, pour- 
ing out the drink. 
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THE SLAG PIT—LOADING SLAG INTO FREIGHT CARS 
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THE KAISER’S COUSIN 


OF CLAUSTHAL 


By ANNE WARNER 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


7 ARL started up from the 
small round table with its 
yellow painted top and its 
two empty beer mugs for 
decoration. 

“Oh, I must go out alone 
and think it all over,” he 
“It’s no use talking longer until I’ve 
I’m well fixed 





said. 
had a little time by myself. 
there in Goslar, bread and butter and a good 


bit over, and it’s home besides. 
new and sudden. 


This is all 
I can’t say yes,on an 
hour’s notice. I raust go out alone and 
think it all over. Tell me where I’ll find the 
wood or the Wiese?” 

His tone was tired, almost petulant, and 
his hand passed across his forehead with the 
gesture of one wearied by the sun glare. His 
companion—a much older man—rose too 
and spoke kindly. 

“The Wiese is there, youngling,” he said, 
pointing at the steep pitch that ran from the 
Kronen-platz down under the shadow of 
the overhanging trees—‘“‘straight on in that 
direction and you’ll find plenty of space and 
solitude and—if you go far enough—woods, 
too, a fine forest, all being cruelly felled by 
the forestry law, which is as hard as fate on 
him who loves the trees. But, boy”—laying 
his hand kindly on the other’s shoulder— 
‘don’t take this all too much to heart; don’t 
weigh it with overweight, you know. Claus- 
thal is never Goslar and the Ober-Harz is 
bleak and windy many months of the year. 
We, who are born to it, love it, but you who 
were fledged in the shadow of the Kaiserhaus 
want something more. I sent for you to- 
day because you are the child of my wife’s 
cousin and I could not let such a chance pass 
you by unwitting. It would not have been 
right that an apprentice should become mas- 
ter of what might be yours while you stayed 
apprentice yourself an hour’s ride away.” 





The young man turned an appreciative 
glance upon him. 

“T know, I know,” he: said, “‘and I am 
grateful too. Only it has come upon me so 
suddenly—quite suddenly. And to be forced 
to decide quickly—I’ve never been good at 
that. You must let me get away for a while; 
let me get off by myself. A couple of hours 
and I shall have it thought out. You say 
that’s the way to the Wiese?” 

Alteman nodded. “Yes; you could go the 
other way and come out on the St. Andreas- 
berg and walk miles in the open, but this 
way is shorter and one sees enough, and it’s 
pleasanter to my mind, so God speed you.” 

Carl smiled. 

“T go then,” he said. ‘‘They’ll be haying 
there and I like the smell of the new hay. 
Good-by till supper time.” 

Then he smiled again and set off abruptly 
down the steep byroad, thus avoiding the long, 
hideous street which crawls its winding way 
under the heavy burden of that awful and 
barren monotony which appears to be the 
heraldic emblazonment of every mining town. 
He was glad to be able to go another way, 
for upon his arrival this morning all Claus- 
thal that was not out haying or underground 
mining had appeared to be leaning on their 
elbows in their windows with nothing more 
pressing to do than to exhibit a deep curios- 
ity as to the young stranger. The young 
stranger, being modest, had found the scru- 
tiny very irksome and was therefore more 
than rejoiced to escape its repetition. 

Ten minutes brought him to the rolling 
plain which North Germany calls ‘the 
Wiése”’ and raises hay upon—crop after 
crop—all summer long. The Wiese to the 
southeast of Clausthal is very charming, with 
God’s wind blowing out of the pines and car- 
rying with it the breath of all the other sweet 
natural growths th~’ shelter therein. The 
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chains of picturesque Teichs, which the won- 
derful engineering problem of the miners’ 
water power has linked along the whole land- 
scape from the Brockton down, gives back 
the sky and the clouds in a way that seems 
* to open the very earth to heavenly possibil- 
ities, and then, beyond the circle of plain and 
water, are the mountains, dark green, dark 
purple, light blue, or gray, according as they 
tower near, or far, or farther yet. Each spot 
upon the whole wide earth has its own 
beauties and its own voice for the respondent 
soul, and on the night of which I write, the 
Wiese had its voice for the young stranger in 
its midst. He stood still and listened, not 
knowing that he did so, and his heart opened 
to a new life that quivered with emptiness, 
and gasped, and waited, listening too—lis- 
tening for fulfillment—the fulfillment that 
every life demands. 

The Teichs, filled to their limits by the re- 
cent rains, were now reflecting a sky red- 
dened with the sunset’s tinges, and the dark 
shadow of the fringing Tannenwald. The 
avenue of the St. Andreasberg stood out along 
the southern horizon, dotting its edge with a 
pattern of regularly spaced trees. To the 
north was Voigtslust, gleaming white amidst 
its gardening. Then cow bells, sounding 
nearer, drew Carl’s gaze toward the east, 
bringing into the picture that vivid touch of 
life which every picture needs. 

It was the cows of Clausthal coming back, 
a hundred strong, from their distant pastur- 
ing on the mountainside. They came slowly, 
and the trees divided the echo of their bells so 
that the chimes were like those of some far- 
distant church. As Carl looked he saw the 
first gleam of brown among the gray tree 
trunks, and then another came, and another, 
until they were all advancing slowly along 
the crest of the low ridge. Chiming they 
came, ringing softly, treading softly, walking 
in a slow, almost stately, procession, follow- 
ing the curve of the great mound of mine 
débris, encircling the reedy shore of the 
Teich, tinkle, tinkle, on, on, a score, five 
score, as I said before, a hundred strong. 

But the young man had suddenly ceased 
to note their march or its music. His eyes 
had seen the cowherd that followed them, 
and having seen him, they could not look 
away again. The cowherd was an old man 
in leathern doublet and mountain boots, and 
carried a stocky whip over his shoulder; but 
that which startled thove who looked upon 
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him for the first time was that he was the 
living image of Germany’s once-beloved, 
still-beloved, and ever-to-be-beloved ‘“‘old 
Emperor”! The resemblance was startling, 
astonishing, bewildering, so that the stranger 
rested spellbound and could only stand mo- 
tionless and staring until, feeling a slight 
touch on his arm and a gentle whisper in his 
ear, “I pray you, salute him,” he felt his 
hand raised as if by magic, and only knew that 
his fingers stayed there touching the edge of 
his hat until the cowherd, having returned 
the salute with unembarrassed dignity, had 
passed by, and on, and out of sight. 

And then, as if released of the spell, Carl 
whirled on his heel and found himself face to 
face with the compelling fairy—a feminine 
fairy; as they all and always are. 

She was a girl—almost a little girl—a 
slender, delicate thing, with the dark skin and 
eyes and hair which the Roman, coming into 
Gaul, found settled there and, somehow, 
never could obliterate altogether. She was 
most wistfully, sweetly pretty, and her eyes, 
uplifted, were the deepest and truest into 
which the young man had ever looked. 

It seemed like an utterly improbable 
dream. 

“Why did I salute him?” he asked her. 

‘We all do,” she told him. ‘‘You are a 
stranger and did not understand; therefore 
I came up behind you and whispered. He 
is Wilhelm, you see, the old, old Wilhelm; 
and when he was young he went to the war 
and fought for the dear Vaterland; and even 
then he was noticed because he was so like 
the great—the good—the dear old Kaiser. 
And then, by Paris one day, a cannon ball 
passed close beside him and he was not hurt 
outside—only within his head—and he was 
in the hospital many months, and in his fever 
he heard them say how he was like the 
Kaiser, and when he was well his head was 
all wrong and he thought he was the Kaiser’s 
cousin, and so he came home, quite unable 
ever to work again; and no one knew what 
to do, for one loves the Kaiser, and he was 
like the Kaiser; and no one could make him 
work, and he must not starve, so they gave 
him the cows to command, and they humor 
him. We all do. We salute him when he 
passes. I am sure there is no harm, for we 
salute him because he looks as our dear old 
Emperor looked.” 

She spoke earnestly, as if pleading, and 
her eyes were always upraised and plead also. 
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“T will salute him hereafter,” the young 
man assured her. 

She courtesied, and then she blushed. 

“You are not a summer traveler then?” 
she said timidly, with the pink rushing over 
her uncovered throat as well. ‘You have 
come here to live?” 

The decision was made that instant. 

“Yes, I have come here to live,” he said. 

“‘Ah, then I must tell you further that he 
is greatly respected. Our hearts are very 
full for him. It came upon him fighting for 
the Vaterland, and it is only pitiful that he 
will not live other than as he lives just be- 
cause he believes he is of the kingly family. 
He will not sit in the Gasthof, he will not 
drink with the rest. He never forgets for a 
moment that he is the Emperor’s cousin. 
When he has brought the cows back safely, 
he goes to the post and asks if the letter has 
come from the Kaiser; and when they say 
‘no,’ he goes very quietly and patiently home 
to Mother Kiinstel and eats his black bread 
and goes to bed.” She stopped a moment 
and then, looking down, she said softly: 
“I often think if the Kaiser knew hé would 
write the letter. It is so many years now 
that he has waited—more than twice my 
life.” 

There was pause. A purple dusk was fall- 
ing over the Wiese—falling like a purple 
mist, and shrouding all the hills. 

“And your name, dear child?” he asked 
at last. 

“IT am Teresa,” she said sweetly and sim- 
ply. “Teresa, the daughter of Christian 
Steinbrecher, of the Wilhelm der Grosse 
mine. And Iam late, too, and I must hasten 
home.” 

With the words she turned and ran fleetly 
from him off down the turfy path. 

He followed slowly. The decision was 
made. Had he not told her that he had 
come to live there? 

He found Alteman at the Goldener Krone 
drinking with two friends. 

“T have decided,” he told him, 
take my uncle’s shop.” 


“T will 


Six months later winter came, the long 
cold winter, and the Teichs were frozen over 
and the Wiese was a barren waste of drift- 
ing snow. The mountains were gray and 
black, the forest all burdened with shadows. 
Voigtslust was the only bit of gay sparkling 
life in that half of Clausthal’s horizon, and 
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Clausthal itself was wretchedly steep and 
slippery and unattractive, the only good 
thing about it being that none of the inhab- 
itants recognized the fact of its many disad- 
vantages. 

It was the day before Christmas and the 
approach of that holiday was borne witness 
to by the windows so lavishly decorated with 
novelties and alluring wares which came from 
God knows where, since they only appear 
in the show windows of Clausthal and her 
sister towns, and in them but once a year. 
There were cakes and bonbons of marvelous 
hues, leading one to wonder if layers of bril- 
liant green and deepest red are strictly di- 
gestible, and also if bulletlike biscuit may 
not prove elements of danger even off the 
battlefield. The children of Clausthal had 
no views on the subject other than such as 
were expressed by their eager faces before 
the windows; and one among them—looking 
with a longing beyond expression upon a 
clock that had a jumping cat so adroitly at- 
tached to its works that the cat had hopped 
without one minute’s suspense ever since the 
clock’s arrival a fortnight before—cried to a 
passing maiden: 

“Teresa, come and look. Thou must 
see.” 

The Teresa called to was the same Teresa 
who had been crossing the Wiese the night 
that Carl decided to make Clausthal his 
home. She was still childish of face and 
form, but her eyes were fast nearing woman- 
hood; and when she turned her steps to suit 
the little one’s appeal, her gentle patience 
was very womanly indeed. 

“Seest thou the cat?” &sked the child. 
And Teresa nodded, seeing the cat in all 
truth, since it formed the bright center of all 
the lavish display. And then her gaze, wan- 
dering here and there among the window’s 
treasures, saw something else too, and looked 
earnestly at it. The trinket was only a 
small pin and its value was plainly marked 
on the card to which it was attached. Two 
marks was the price, and the pin was a cra- 
vat pin and was decorated with the imperial 
eagle stamped out in shining black upon the 
shining gold. It was the imperial eagle that 
caught Teresa’s eye; and then after a minute 
when she went on she found her head and 
heart were alike busy, for the little pin fitted 
oddly in among some new and tangling emo- 
tions of her simple soul, a soul whose life 
had begun to thrill and expand this winter, 
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and whose development had on this very day 
received a new and sudden impetus. 

Presently she remembered her errand and 
went on to the drug shop, where Carl faced 
her across the counter with that look and 
smile which always made it so curiously diffi- 
cult to remember her errand. 

“It is the mother who sends,” she said, 
trying (as she always tried) to look up at him 
quite naturally and not succeeding (as she 
never succeeded). ‘“‘She says you are to say 
what and I am to bring it. It is for the old, 
old Wilhelm. They saw him leaning against 
his window and there was no frost so they 
knew that there was no fire. And they went 
to him and found there was no food either, 
and Thyge carried him to our house; and he 
lies there in father’s bed, in father’s warm 
flannel nightgown, and he cannot breathe. 
Mother says to send what is best, and to tell 
me how much he shall drink of it.’ 

Carl turned to his little array of restora- 
tives and began to prepare what was neces- 
sary under the circumstances, and as he 
poured out of the mysterious vials, the sweet 
voice across the counter took up its tale 
again. 

“Tt is the letter that he expects all the time 
now. He talks of it unceasing, every hour. 
Oh, if the good Kaiser only knew! I know 
he would write it. It would be no harm to 
write anything to him, such a poor, old, un- 
happy man, and the letter—if the Kaiser 
would only write him a letter-—would make 
him so happy.” 

“There, there,” said Carl, turning quick- 
ly and interrupting her, “this will help, I 
think. Take it to your mother and come 


after an hour or so and tell me if he is not, 


better.” 

Teresa took the bottle. Her finger tips 
touched the young man’s as she did so and 
she colored hotly, and then ran away, leaving 
him looking after her as young men do some- 
times look after pretty, blushing girls. 

After dinner she returned and then there 
were no blushes, only big tears lying thick on 
her long lashes. 

“Oh,” she said, panting (perhaps she had 
run so as to gain an extra minute), ‘“‘he is 
better and has eaten some of mother’s good 
broth and all goes well, only it is far, far worse 
just about the letter. He says he is sure that 
it will come to-night, and he tells me that I 
must surely go for it, and that it will surely 
be there because to-morrow is the Feast of 
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Jesus and the Kaiser will send it to cele- 
brate.” She paused and caught her breath 
and lifted up her eyes, and Carl’s eyes, look- 
ing down, seemed to give her courage—or 
breath—to continue. ‘I have such a fear 
of going back and saying it is not there, and 
I had a thought, and mother says to tell it to 
you and to remember he is truly so ill that he 
should be humored, and she thinks no harm 
of my thought—if you do not?” and she 
lifted her eyes again. 

He took her hand in his. 

“Tell me,” he said, gently, “tell me all 
your thought.” 

“Tt is that Jakob shall write a letter,” she 
said, quite in a whisper, her breath coming 
and going with almost painful rapidity. ‘‘A 
letter as if from the Emperor, and that in the 
letter the Kaiser shall call him his ‘cousin’ 
and acknowledge him and make him so very 
happy now at his end.” 

Carl looked into her big eyes and measured 
the depth of their goodness as never be- 
fore. 

“And there is a pin there in Harwig’s win- 
dow,” she went on, swiftly, ‘“‘a pin with the 
eagle on it; and I thought that we could put 
that in the letter and say it was the Kaiser’s 
Christmas present to him. The old, old Wil- 
helm—the dear old Wilhelm—then he could 
go so happy—to heaven—so rejoiced.” 

He took her little hand and laid it upon 
his heart and pressed it hard there. 

“Come thou with me and I will buy the 
pin,” he said in a rather husky voice. ‘‘Come 
thou with me. We will do this together. 
God’s blessing shall rest on us for our first do- 
ing together.” 

Her uplifted eyes met his as he called her 
“thou” for the first time, and both smiled 
very faintly; then he put on his hat and coat 
and they went out together. 

It was the end of the same short winter 
day when the two came to the house of Chris- 
tian Steinbrecher and mounted the steps to 
the room where the old, old Wilhelm lay in 
the father’s big bed and the father’s warm 
flannel nightgown. 

One can easily picture just how he looked, 
weak and white, but strong in his royal like- 
ness. He was watching for them, and the 


‘last of his strength glowed in his sunken eyes. 


When he saw Teresa enter the door he held 
out his hands and their eagerness shook as 
he did so. 


“The letter, my child,” he cried. ‘Give 
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me the letter. It has come—it has come, I 
know. It has come at last.” 

And Teresa knelt beside the bed and put 
the letter in his hands. 

He laid it on his bosom and lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, and those about the bed saw 
his lips trembling in prayer. 

“God bless the Kaiser,” the old, old Wil- 
helm said at last, and then he held the letter 
out to them. 

“‘Read it to me,” he cried, weakly. “Read 
quickly. I hunger and thirst for the words.” 

It was a beautiful letter, because the young 
Jakob was really quite an artist. 

The paper had a triple border of the Ger- 
mati colors most neatly lined off and an 
eagle in black in each of the four corners. 
The writing was done in gold and ran as 
follows: 


My Lorp my CovusIN oF CLAUSTHAL: 


It is only at this late day that my royal Majesty 
has come to learn of you. On this joyful Christmas 
I send this pin for you to wear in eternal remem- 
brance of my affection. My royal family join in 
sincerest greetings. 

God bless you, . 
WILHELM. 


That was all and the pin in its small box 
was laid within. 

But the white light that streamed over the 
old cowherd’s face as he listened and looked 
was a thing so wonderful, albeit so unearthly, 
that those who stood ardund the bed were 
awed to silence and remained mute and mo- 
tionless until his voice recalled them to them- 
selves. 

He was looking at Carl and-Teresa and 
the blond head of the one and the dark love- 
liness of the other tangled in his mind with 
the portraits then scattered broadcast through 
the land of a young betrothed pair, in whose 
joining all Germany was rejoicing. 

“Thou good, young prince,” the old man 
murmured feebly, “‘to bring the greeting thy- 
selfi—’twas too much honor.” Then he 
looked kindly from one to the other. “As thy 
Emperor and father has blessed me so do I 
bless you both,” he said feebly but distinctly. 
‘Joy be thine forever and ever.” 

Frau Steinbrecher took the little pin and 
fastened it on his bosom for a decoration. 


“Sleep now, Highness,” she said softly, 
and at the appellation a beatific smile over- 
spread the sick man’s features and he closed 
his eyes. 

Carl and Teresa went out quietly. She 
was weeping and he led her down to the big 
room below and drew her beside him on the 
sofa. 

“He blessed our betrothal, Teresa,” he 
said, kissing her tears. ‘‘He wished ws life- 
long joy.” 

She hid her face in his bbsom—it seemed so 
exactly the right place to hide it at that mo- 
ment. 

And, as their new life began in the big 
room below, the Kaiser’s cousin of Clausthal 
ended his in the warm bed above, surrounded 
by comfort, his worn soul joyful, serene, and 
happy at last. 


The funeral, two days later, was superb. 
All Clausthal took part, either directly by 
marching or indirectly by looking. The 
choir, wearing their green velvet caps, led the 
procession singing at the top of their voices, 
Kiinstel marching beside them with an open 
hymn book in his hands so as to keep them 
up to time and tune. All the women who 
had ever known old Wilhelm or trusted him 
with a cow came next, and they were in 
black and each carried a pine wreath and 
every one of themcried. The funeral car fol- 
lowed and was a thing impossible to describe 
or imagine, but most imposing and hung 
with pine garlands. The men of the town 
brought up the rear, all wearing their silk 
hats. 

The whole procession and every one who 
watched it pass were thoroughly penetrated 
with a sincere although not very definite con- 
viction that Clausthal was laying away a most 
distinguished person, and who shall say that 
it was not so. A poor, bewildered brain 
that lived and died true to what it found its 
loftiest conception is surely not to be num- 
bered the least among those whom God and 
His earthly representatives should bless and 
honor. 

So I, too, lay my pine wreath upon the 
mound that covers the Kaiser’s Cousin of 
Clausthal. 


i 
| 
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THE PASSING OF THE AGE OF 
INVENTION 


By FREDERICK 


MAMIERE is an optimistic and 
4, therefore popular _ belief 
that invention is yet in its 
infancy, that the wonderful 
mechanical and engineering 
achievements with which 
we are familiar are merely 
the precursors of more marvelous attainments, 
and most of us hold our progress so cheap that 
we make the prediction that future generations 
will smile at our crude devices. 

It is also assumed that we are making more 
rapid progress along such lines than ever be- 
fore, and we have drilled ourselves not to be 
surprised at the announcement of any dis-" 
covery, no matter how startling. ‘‘ What will 
they do next?” wecomplacently ask, and some 
of us hesitate to buy an automobile for fear 
that it will be antiquated by an aéroplane be- 
fore we have met the final installment pay- 
ment. Our children write graduating essays 
depicting a coming age when the machine 
shall do all the work, and our socialistic 
friends see the dawn of a day when the com- 
mon ownership of the means of production 
and distribution will make manual labor so 
scarce that it will be deemed a privilege to be 
employed. Is there justification for so rose- 
ate a view? Is there no limit to the possibil- 
ities of the machine? Is it not possible that 
we have attained the apogee in our inventive 
flight? ‘These questions are not intended to 
intimate that the future is not pregnant with 
great and startling mechanical improvements, 
but there is logical and valid reason for be- 
lieving that our grandchildren cannot follow 
the pace which was set in the closing years of 
the century recently ended. 

Since all eras have a beginning, a climax, a 
decline, and an end, why shall we not assume 
that the age of invention is governed by the 
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same law? For three quarters of a century 
the machine has dominated everything—war, 
law, art, music, literature, religion—it has 
been the stupendous new factor which has 
accomplished a revolution so vast that only 
those few whose memories carry them back 
to the youth of modern invention are capable 
of obtaining the proper perspective. Those 
who argue that the coming seventy-five years 
will witness advancement equal to the period 
which had its start along in the thirties of the 
nineteenth century, will be compelled to an- 
swer some of the facts which I shall attempt 
to set forth in this brief essay. 

A careful study of the history of mechanical 
progress convinces me that the inventive age 
attained the prime of its splendid career in the 
years inclusive of 1876 and 1896, and that in 
that wonderful period the world witnessed the 
conception and practical development of a 
larger number of valuable devices than any 
preceding era, also that it is decidedly improb- 
able that any future generation will approach 
its record. Before our optimistic friends 
scoff at this rather dismal prediction I will 
ask them to name some really great invention 
or discovery which has been announced since 
1896. ‘They may name scores of little devices, 
but if they will look into the facts they will 
likely find that all of them are based on the 
superb series of fundamental inventions and 
discoveries which marked 1876-96. 

Suppose that those years were stricken out 
of mechanical and scientific advancement— 
what would the world be denied? The tele- 
phone, electric lights, both are and incan- 
descent; gas lights of high intensity and econ- 
omy, electric railroads, wireless telegraphy, 
duplex and multiple telegraphy, the type- 
writer, electric heating, all the innumerable 
forms of electric bells and signaling, auto- 
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mobiles, bicycles, motor cycles, motor boats, 
typesetting machines, the phonograph, high- 
speed elevators, scientific cold storage and 
refrigeration, steel buildings which have revo- 
lutionized our cities—the list is far from com- 
plete, but those who are not properly im- 
pressed with this list may reflect that 1876-96 
also added such lesser inventions and systems 
as cable railroads (now discarded), cameras 
and all sorts of photographic material suitable 
for popular use, air brakes, safety couplings, 
safety razors, smoke consumers, pneumatic 
tubes, electric photography, moving-picture 
machines, the wonders of modern dentistry, 
and the bewildering assortment of breakfast 
foods. 

All these and many more were crowded 
into the twenty-year period I have in mind, 
and again I ask those who think we.are keep- 
ing up the pace then set to name a few inven- 
tions which deserve to be classed with the 
thirty which have been enumerated. Would 
it be advisable to discard the telephone or elec- 
tric lights for all that has been added to inven- 
tion since 1896? How many of the recent 
inventions would it take to offset the electric 
railway systems of the United States? Since 
when was there created an industry of the 
extent of the automobile? When has there 
been devised two inventions which have given 
so much pleasure and created so much annoy- 
ance as the phonograph and the automatic 
piano? What inventor in the last ten years 
has done as much for the business man as did 
the perfection of the typewriter? Who has 
contributed to the newspaper owner or pub- 
lisher an invention as valuable as the typeset- 
ting machine? What would happen to the 
world to-morrow if its storage batteries lost 

_ their efficiency? When will some inventor do 
as much for business architecture as did the 
genius who designed a building with a steel 
frame and multiplied the practical height and 
efficiency of a structure by six or eight? 

It will be urged that the principles of such 
inventions as the telephone, electric light, 
typewriter, and other epoch-making devices 
were known in advance of 1876. Admitted, 
but what of it?’ We now know the principle 


of extracting heat and power directly from , 


coal without combustion and the consequent 
waste, but this fact will not detract from the 
credit of the man who solves the problem—if 
it ever is solved. None of the things I have 
enumerated was in practical operation in 
1876, and not until it had passed was an- 


nouncement made of the great inventions 
which have revolutionized civilization, and 
which have no rivals in current years. 

The “American Cyclopedia,” issued in 
1876, contains no reference to the telephone, 
but the first annual supplement states that 
“the invention of transmitting sounds, and 
even articulate language, by the telegraph, 
for long distances, opens up new and great 
possibilities in the art of telegraphy. Mr. 
E. P. Gray, of Chicago, is undoubtedly the 
author of the invention, although La Cour, of 
Copenhagen, had conceived its possibility 
almost simultaneously. The possibility of 
telegraphing audible speech, it would seem, 
was not suspected before it was practically 
accomplished by Professor Graham Bell, in 
the early part of 1876.” 

It was not, however, until February 13, 
1877, that Professor Bell startled the world by 
transmitting messages back and forth between 
Salem and Boston, and on the 27th of the same 
month, his rival, Elisha Gray, did even bet- 
ter. The records inform us that ‘“ Musical 
airs were played on an instrument connected 
with the telephone at Milwaukee, which is 
about eighty-five miles from Chicago, and 
clearly heard throughout a considerable hall 
in the latter place. Professor Gray’s ap- 
paratus consisted of fifteen boxes on which 
were stretched musical strings connected with 
the musical instrument; a stringless violin 
hung upon a long wire acting as a sound 
box. A dozen or more tunes played upon an 
organ in Milwaukee were perfectly audible to 
the large audience.” 

Such was the start of the telephone, and if 
there have been any important improvements 
made in that device since 1896 the monopoly 
which controls it has failed to put them into 
use. 

In 1878 Paul Jablochkoff’s “electric can- 
dle” made a sensation, and in the same year 
Charles F. Brush, of Cleveland, Ohio, devised 
a complete system of arc lighting, including a 
special form of dynamo and lamps arranged 
in series. The Thomson-Houston system 
was developed at about the same time, and 
one of the world’s greatest industries and 
luxuries was born. In 1879 the Edison in- 
candescent lamp was first exhibited in the 
laboratory in Menlo Park, but it was not 
until three years later that the first incan- 
descent lighting plant was put into operation. 
Not one man in a thousand who died before 
1880 ever saw an electric light. The secret 
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of supplying arc and incandescent light from 
the same wire was solved prior to 1890, and 
save for slight details there has been little 
added to the science of electric lighting since 
1896. 

The application of electrical power to 
transportation ranks in importance with the 
invention and development of the steam en- 
gine, yet few realize that it was not until 1883 
that an electrical car was exhibited in the 
United States, and it is equally true that no 
highly important improvements have been 
announced since 1896. The first electric 
road of working size was exhibited at the Ber- 
lin Exposition in 1879. It had 1,000 feet of 
track and operated a car capable of carrying 
twenty passengers. In 1883 the Field-Edison 
combination installed 1,500 feet of track at the 
Chicago Railway Exposition, and in the same 
year an overhead line was designed and con- 
structed by C. J. Van Depoele, of Chicago. 
Incidentally I helped Mr. Van Depoele wind 
the armature of the electric motor used in the 
first car run over regular tracks, and I recall 
with distinctness that the president of the 
company was disgusted that the inventor in- 
sisted on spending time and money on so 
crazy an idea as an electric car. 

Overhead trolley railways, conduit or slot 
railways, storage-battery systems, electric 
locomotives, central station construction and 
equipment, and many other fundamental 
inventions and systems were put into prac- 
tical operation prior to 1896. , It was possible 
and practical at that time to install electricity 
on every mile of steam railway in the United 
States, and while details have been added 
and minor improvements made, it is only fair 
to state that the giant industry of electric rail- 
roads belongs to 1876-96. The average 
layman cannot tell the car of to-day from that 
of a decade ago. 

How would business be conducted to-day 
if the typewriter were to be eliminated? 
While it is true that the first model was placed 
on the market in 1874, it is also true that it was 
so crude and imperfect that it attracted more 
attention from the humorists than it did from 
business men. In 1877 the invention of the 
shift key and other devices so improved the 
typewriter as to assure its general introduction. 
In the early eighties its use became general in 
all the departments of the national govern- 
ment, except the Department of State, and it 
was first used for instructions to diplomatic 
and consular officers in 1895. Nearly all the 
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standard makes were introduced prior to 
1896, and while it is certain that perfection 
has not yet been attained, there can be no 
doubt that the future historian will credit the 
period of 1876-96 with the invention and 
development of the typewriter. 

It is hardly too much to assert that every- 
thing essential to the modern office building, 
apartment structure, hotel, or pretentious 
edifice of any class was contributed to civili- 
zation in the wonderful epoch named. It 
was not until 1880 that the first steel building 
was reared, and Chicago claims and is en- 
titled to the honor. The “Montauk” build- 
ing reared its twelve stories in Monroe Street 
in that year, and until taller structures 
dwarfed its height it was one of the show 
places of the Western metropolis. 

In 1876,the Palmer House, of Chicago, was 
probably the largest and best-equipped pri- 
vately owned building in the United States, if 
not in the world. What would the guest of 
to-day think of its conveniences? It was 
badly lighted with flickering gas jets; its ele- 
vators were slower than those now used for 
freight service; there was not a telephone in 
all of its eight floors—in a word, it lacked the 
innumerable accessories now demanded. 
Compare the Palmer House of 1876 with any 
one of the great buildings erected in Chicago 
or New York in 1896. Instead of eight 
stories there were twenty or more, but even 
more startling were the improvements which 
were added in rapid succession after steel 
had replaced solid masonry. From founda- 
tion to roof old materials and metals were dis- 
carded. In the sixteen years between 1880 
and 1896 the building became a complex and 
wonderful machine. The carpenter and the 
mason were forced aside by the engineer and 
the mechanic. The basement was filled with 
powerful and intricate machinery, engines, 
dynamos, air compressors, automatic stokers, 
refrigerators, elevator hoists, switchboards, 
and the numberless devices now required for 
the proper administration of a city building. 
Express elevators, pneumatic tubes, messen- 
ger calls, automatic regulation of tempera- 
ture, absolute fireproofing, prismatic glass for 
court lighting—to enumerate the details 


“which were added in those few years would 


be tiresome. The building possible in 1896 
was as far removed from that of 1875 as was 
the latter from the highest development in the 
time of the War of the Revolution. 

The automobile became possible in 1884 
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‘ with the invention by Gottlieb Daimler of his 
small high-speed gas engine, followed in 1885 
by his invention of a single-cylinder, inclosed- 
crank, and fly-wheel engine. In 1886 Carl 
Benz invented his single-horizontal-cylinder, 
water-jacketed engine, which he applied to a 
three-wheeled carriage. In 1889 M. Leon 
Serpollet invented his water-tube boiler, 
which he applied to a motor vehicle in 1894. 
About this time electric vehicles began to 
appear both in France and America. The 
three forms of automobiles which are now 
competing for the market are: (1) those using 
oil, petroleum, gasoline, or naphtha; (2) elec- 
tric vehicles; (3) vehicles using steam by 
various methods. The basic problems of 
these three classes of automobiles had been 
solved prior to 1896, and the improvements 
which have been made since that time are not 
comparable with the results attained by the 
pioneers of 1884-96. The increased speeds 
of the present day have been attained through 
higher power, better roads, and more skillful 
and daring drivers. 

The inventive genius of 1876-96 made 
possible a railway system of wonderful de- 
velopment, but only a small percentage of the 
valuable and practical devices perfectedhave 
been applied. This statement will be dis- 
puted but it cannot be disproved; however, 
this is not the place to discuss the omissions 
of the railroads. The first system of block 
signals was installed on an American road in 
1876, and within twenty years from that time 
there were invented automatic systems which, 
if applied, would render collisions mechanic- 
ally impossible. Since 1876 the national gov- 
ernment forced the adoption of automatic 
car couplings. It was not until 1887 that an 
effective air brake was constructed, and in the 
same year the first vestibuled train was com- 
pleted in Chicago. Dining cars and most of 
the comforts and luxuries of sleeping cars 
were constructed prior to 1896. 

One need not be a prophet to assert with 
confidence that the future will witness no 
further development of the steam locomotive 
—electricity will inevitably supersede steam— 
and no improvement has been made on the 
locomotive within the last ten years. In fact, 
it will puzzle the average reader to name a 
single railroad improvement which has been 
added in the last decade, and an argument 
could be made to prove that there has been an 
actual retrogression. The startling increase 
in accidents and in the loss of life; the com- 
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plete breakdown of important roads in various 
parts of the country; the recent adoption of 
slower schedules by passenger trains on West- 
ern roads—these and many other conditions 
and incidents preclude the boast that our 
railroads are adding much to the sum of the 
world’s mechanical and inventive progress. 

The ancestry of the bicycle may be traced 
back for hundreds of years, but it was not 
until 1884 that the “Safety,” with its low and 
air-filled rubber tires, made locomotion swift 
and comfortable. Better bicycles were man- 
ufactured in 1896 than can be purchased to- 
day, and those who think that the motor cycle 
is of more recent date are in error. It may 
be that there will be a future period of twenty 
years which will witness the development of 
two industries which will do as much for 
surface transportation as the bicycle and the 
automobile, and I would like to live in such a 
time, but do not expect to. 

Equally remarkable was the progress of the 
motor boat from 1876 to 1896, and while con- 
stant improvements are being made in en- 
gines I do not think that the double decade I 
am defending need look to its laurels. On 
the ocean the building of the Arizona in 
1879 set the pace for the designers of fast 
liners, and it is doubtful if the progress 
attained in 1896 will be duplicated in a similar 
period. Possibly the perfection of the steam 
turbine may meet the predictions made for 
it, in which case it will rank as one of the 
really great inventions which have been an- 
nounced since 1896. 

It was not until 1884 that the typesetting 
machine was improved to a point where its 
merits forced themselves on the consideration 
of printers. Tests were made in a New York 
newspaper office in 1880 with typesetting 
machines of a style long since discarded. It 
was not until ten years later that the printing 
craft generally admitted the success of the 
innovation, and it will not be urged that any 
basic improvement has been made in the last 
ten years. 

Few processes enter more largely into the 
maintenance of the modern food supply than 
cold storage and artificial refrigeration, yet 
there was not a plant of this type in existence 
in 1876. It was not until 1885 that the appli- 
cation of anhydrous ammonia made it possible 
to erect vast storage houses in which are kept 
at varying temperatures for indefinite periods 
most of the meats and vegetables which enter 
into general consumption. This process at- 
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tained practical perfection prior to 1896. The 
effect of the elimination of this system cannot 
be imagined, and concurrent with it has been 
the introduction of ice-making machinery and 
artificial refrigeration into most of the tropical 
sections of the globe, an innovation which has 
revolutionized life in such sections. 

The manufacture of water gas dates from 
1876, and the first practical devices for the 
smokeless burning of bituminous coal were 
applied in the same year. The following 
year witnessed the successful introduction of 
pneumatic tubes, and early in 1877 the first 
photograph was taken by electric light. Edi- 
son exhibited the first phonograph in 1877, 
and in 1893 he astounded the world with his 
kinetoscope, or moving-picture machine. I 
shall not dwell on the five inventions above 
named, but those who think that we are 
keeping up with the pace set in 1876-96 will 
have difficulty in naming five recent ones 
which will compare favorably with them. 

When asked to specify some notable inven- 
tion which has been announced since 1896 the 
average person names wireless telegraphy. 
The claim cannot be allowed. It was in 1888 
that Heinrich Hertz demonstrated that elec- 
tric waves follow exactly the same laws as 
light waves, and he showed how to produce 
these waves by purely physical means as well 
as how to detect and measure them. In 1890 
Edward Branley constructed his radio-con- 
ductor, a marvelously sensitive detector of elec- 
tric radiations, and in 1895 Professor Popoff 
connected one of the radio-conductor termi- 
nals to an aérial wire and the opposite termi- 
nal to the earth; a relay, electric bell, and a bat- 
tery completing the apparatus. Marconi, in 
1896, produced the first wireless telegraph 
capable of propagating and indicating electric 
waves over long distances. This he did by 
improving on the methods of the men who had 
preceded him, but the success of wireless 
telegraphy was assured in 1896. 

The stupendous progress made in the 
twenty years championed in this article may 
be summed up in this statement: The Cen- 
tennial Exposition held in Philadelphia in 
1876 displayed to advantage the world’s me- 
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chanical progress up to that time, yet it is the 
simple truth that hardly a device or a ma- 
chine survived until 1896. The World’s 
Fair held in Chicago in 1893 set a standard so 
high that no exposition since has rivaled it, 
and the inventive advancement made since 
that time has been so slight that only experts 
could indicate the betterments over 1896, 
were a comprehensive exposition held to- 
day. 

The fact is that we have solved the secrets 
of mechanics. Any capable mechanical en- 
gineer can design the devices or the system 
with which to produce anything or to do any- 
thing within reason. It is purely a matter of 
cost and practicability. The young aspirant 
for inventive fame who wanders through 
hundreds of miles of factories, filled with 
machinery so intricate and perfect that it 
seems gifted with more than human intelli- 
gence, has a right to feel as the late Ben King 
felt when he wrote this verse from “Jane 
Jones”: 


Jane Jones said that Columbus was out at the knees 
When he first thought up his big scheme, 
An’ told all the Spaniards an’ Italians, too, 
An’ all of ’em said ’twas a dream. 
But Queen Isabella just listened to him, 
An’ pawned all her jewels of worth, 
An’ bought him the Santa Maria an’ said: 
“Go hunt up the rest of the earth!” 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 
Mebbe he did— 
I dunno! 
O’ course that may be, but then you must allow 
They ain’t no land to discover just now! 


In making the statement that the machine 
has been so perfected and so generally intro- 
duced that the wonderful and clearly defined 
era in which it was developed is now drawing 
to a close, I do not desire to be understood as 
predicting that the door is closing on natural 
discoveries and processes. The great secrets 
of Nature and the mastery of many of her 
forces is still a sealed book to man, but the 
machine, as it exists to-day, challenges future 
generations to approach the marvelous work 
which was accomplished by the myriads of 
inventors who were inspired in the years in- 
cluded in the double decade of 1876-96. 














THE NICK OF TIME 


By JAMES BARNES 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


WHE window of room No. 
25 in the Hollenden Hotel 
looked out upon a yawning 
excavation presided over by 
a large steam crane. It 
had been raining all day. 

hes Everything glistened wetly. 
The cement bases for the big steel uprights 
were covered with mathematically square 
patches of water that mirrored the glare from 
the sky sign across the way. The reflections 
of the street lights zigzagged over the asphalt 
and the sidewalks. 

Room 25 was large, bare, and cheerless; 
just now it was empty. On the center table 
stood a small traveling bag, a luxurious bag, 
very new, and plainly a man’s possession. 
On the bureau was spread out a handsome 
leather case of toilet articles. On the floor 
in the corner was a hatbox. The window 
was open a little at the bottom, and the lace 
curtains, damp from the outside air, flapped 
suddenly, with a wave of welcome, as the 
door from the hallway opened. 

A man in a long, light overcoat came in 
quickly, closing the door behind him and 
tossing the key with a jangle on the table 
beside the bag. He was a good-looking man 
of about six-and-thirty, smooth shaven, with 
a slight patch of gray on his temples. As he 
threw the light overcoat on the bed, his figure 
was that of an athlete slightly gone to seed. 
He stepped to the window and looked out at 
the uncheerful view, then he turned up the 
electric light beside the bureau, and without 
moving from where he stood, glanced about 
him. No. 25 was on the second floor, and a 
ladder from the fire escape ran past the win- 
dow. The boom of the big crane almost 
thrust itself across the ladder into the room. 
Suddenly the man unbuttoned his coat and 





took from his breast pocket a large fat wallet. 
It was filled with crisp Bank of England 
notes, some American bills, a few letters, 
and a ticket calling for a passage (first cabin 
and a whole stateroom) on the big White Star 
liner that sailed the next morning. The 
young-old man placed the wallet on the edge 
of the bureau and crossed to the telephone. 

“Please send up some writing paper, ink, 
and envelopes; Mr. Garland, Room 25. 
Right away—and— Hold on there—wait a 
minute! A Scotch and soda— Got that?” 

He hung up the instrument, and picking 
up the overcoat drew forth an evening paper. 
Putting the bag on the floor, he seated him- 
self at the table under the center light and 
spread the paper out before him. He sought 
the list of stock quotations unerringly. He 
followed it down with his finger, stopping 
now and then, making a line in the paper 
with his nail. Then he struck the table with 
his fist, cursed softly, and turned to the front 
page. Something caught his eye, the first 
thing, and he smoothed the paper out, bend- 
ing over it shortsightedly. As he read he 
dropped his hands between his knees and 
strained them there together. The heading 
was as follows: 


FAILURE UP STATE 
BEMINGTON BANK SUSPENDS 


This financial institution, one of the largest in the 
center of the State, closed its doors to-day. It long 
had been rumored that things were not right, and 
the run that started yesterday precipitated the mat- 
ter. Mr. William Harkness, the president, cannot 
be found. It is stated by his friends that he has 
gone to New York to make some arrangements for 
tiding the trouble over, but there are several strange 
circumstances surrounding his disappearance. None 
of the directors seems to have any exact knowledge 
of his whereabouts. Should this be a bad failure, 
it will involve many of the best-known names here 
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and cause loss to many thousands of small deposi- 
tors. All day a large crowd has surrounded the 
doors. An announcement is expected before noon. 
The directors are holding a meeting. 


When Mr. Garland looked up from read- 
ing the short paragraph his face was ash- 
en, his lips moved stiffly. He lowered his 
head upon the table, rocking it back and 
forth. 

The knock on the door startled him. He 
jumped to his feet and turned the paper over. 
“Come in!” he said nervously. 

It was only the boy with the writing ma- 
terials. He placed them on the table. Mr. 
Garland followed him to the door. 

“Bring me up the latest edition, The Tele- 
gram,” he said, “and say— Boy, where’s 
that whisky and soda?” 

“It’s coming now, I guess, sir— We’re 
not allowed—” As he spoke a waiter entered 
bearing a tinkling tray. 

Mr. Garland did not generally tip liberally, 
but this time he hardly looked at the change. 
Walking to the table, he poured himself out 
a drink and downed it in four large gulps. 
Then he started toward the telephone, stopped 
halfway, and came back to the table again, 
turning the paper over cautiously as if he was 
afraid of being seen. He heard some voices 
out in the hall now, and crossed to the locked 
door, standing there. The boy with the 
paper was startled by the suddenness with 
which the door was opened. 

“Ts your name ‘Garland,’ sir?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes; what is it?” 

“Did you order a carriage for half past 
nine?” 

“T did.” Somehow Mr. 
at the boy defiantly. 

“Well, the head porter’s kinder got your 
baggage mixed. We’ve got some new men 
on and they was no name on it, nor nothin’. 
You better come down and pick it out.” 

“Why, damn their stupid heads, they only 
took it out of here a few minutes ago, three 
trunks and a large traveling case—ali new.” 

“Well, just the same, I guess you better 
come down.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Garland, “T’ll be 
down right away.” 

No well-regulated man ever moves inside 
a hotel without his hat; the halls and the 
corridors are the same as out of doors. So 
Mr. Garland picked his up from the chair, 
where he had placed it on first entering, gath- 
ered up his key, and left the room. 


Garland glared 
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Now he was gone some minutes. And 
while he was away something happened! 

From between the lace curtains a hand and 
arm suddenly stretched into the room! As 
it was comparatively dark outside and glar- 
ing within, the arm had a disjointed appear- 
ance like some spiritualistic manifestation. 
The hand—a grimy hand—reached toward 
the bureau. The fingers, stretching to their 
utmost limit—covetous, desiring fingers— 
were foiled in their desire, for they were a 
good two inches short of Mr. Garland’s fat 
wallet. The hand closed in a gesture of 
disappointment and was withdrawn. Imme- 
diately the curtains were parted by a head 
and face, a stubby-bearded face, and on the 
head a soft, gray hat—the kind that college 
boys affect. It was rather comical; the man 
looked like one of those individuals who 
dodge baseballs at a fair; his expression was 
that of one who did not know whether he 
would have to dodge or not. As he surveyed 
the room he grinned. 

From outside on the street, all at once, 
there sounded the shrilling of a whistle—two 
long blasts. Without more ado, the man 
crawled in under the open window as a boy 
in an obstacle race goes through a barrel, 
dragging his legs after him. 

Still crouching on the floor, his hand 
reached the wallet this time, and his thumb 
and forefinger searched it deftly, bringing 
forth the roll of English bank notes, at which 
he cursed, and the smaller one of American 
greenbacks, at which his face lit up. He just 
glanced to see that the rest of the contents 
were letters and private papers without read- 
ing them, and then he did a strange thing, 
for he carefully replaced the wallet, and, still 
crawling, reached the door. 

Footsteps coming! He paused. Voices 
now! A man’s voice. “All right! Put 
those on. Tell the carriage to wait.” 

The interloper cast a hurried look over his 
shoulder. Just as the key scraped he made 
an agile, kangaroo-like leap over the carpet 
toward the closet. As he shut himself in, he 
wondered if he had been quick enough, for 
the room door must have opened just as he 
had softly closed the other. He stood there 
in the darkness, holding his breath, his fists 
clinched. But he would have made no fight. 
He was too frightened, too full of fear for 
that. Then he was weak, too. It had been 
all that he could do to w ork his way up the 
boom and haul himself to the fire escape, and 
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he had been a sailor once, a foretopman at 
that. But they fed foretopmen. He hadn’t 
fed himself, it seemed to him, for days. 

Mr. Garland gave a start of relief when he 
saw the wallet was in the place where he had 
left it. He put it in his pocket and buttoned 
his coat all down the front. ‘Damn care- 
less,” said he. And then he sat down at the 
table, picked up a pen, and drew the paper 
toward him. 

It was not warm; but all at once Mr. Gar- 
land broke out into a heavy perspiration, 
principally across his brow and the backs of 
his hands. He dipped the pen in the ink 
and began, “My dearest Madge:” No, that 
would not do. He tore the paper into little 
bits, though it only contained three words, 
and commenced again, “My darling wife:” 
No, no; if he had to write what was to follow, 
he could not begin thus! It was unmanly. 
So the third time he attempted it, with no 
prefatory endearment, “Madge: I am—” 
And there he stopped. Now he lowered his 
head to the table edge again. “God! God!” 
he groaned. There was a drop left in the 
whisky glass. He swallowed it, and then 
without writing a word he repeated to him- 
self the lines he might have written, repeated 
them half aloud, dwelling on them slowly: 

“T am an absconder, a thief, not worthy of 
your thought or notice. I have been untrue, 
unfaithful, rotten, weak, worthless. I am 
not worth powder! Not worth forgiving— 
not entitled to live— That’s what I am, 
that’s what lam!” (He had thought of pow- 
der as one way out of it, but he had not the 
courage.) There was something, to tell the 
truth, that tempted him to live—the other 
woman waiting for him over there in London 
—the other woman! Yes, curses on him; he 
had been rotten there, too, but she would 
help him. She was that kind—she wouldn’t 
care as long as he had money! He had 
turned to her in the hour of his downfall as 
the only refuge left, as a man pursued and 
outlawed might seek safety with a tribe of a 
different skin than his, abandoning his own 
forever, by the very act of seeking safety. 

The fellow in the closet drew a shuddering 
breath. He had heard a mumbling voice! 
Perhaps there were two out there! He had 
not made out the words and had not caught 
the drift of Mr. Garland’s bitter apostrophe. 
He felt round him in the darkness with his 
arm. There was no clothing hanging on the 
hooks. Probably they would not search the 
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closet. But—he bit his lips till his teeth al- 
most met—what if they did! 

The telephone on the wall of No. 25 rang 
peremptorily. Mr. Garland jumped to his 
feet. Why the devil should they be calling 
him? He had paid his bill and settled every- 
thing. No one knew him there, and the 
shaving of his mustache had changed him, 
although going without his glasses pained his 


eyes. But the bell rang again. 

He took down the receiver. 

“What is it?” He hesitated. ‘This is 
Mr.—” He hesitated again. ‘Mr. Gar- 


land; yes, Room 25. What do you want? 
No. No, certainly not— I’ve been here all 
‘the time.” He glanced round the room. 
“‘There’s no one here but myself. Couldn’t 
have been this room. They must be mistaken. 
There’s nothing missing.” He felt now for 
the wallet in his breast pocket and tried to 
laugh. “No, I assure you, everything is all 
right. Mistake.” 

He hung up the instrument. 

The man in the closet had heard now! His 
knees knocked together and his teeth chat- 
tered in the darkness, so that he put one grimy 
hand to his chin and held it. 

Mr. Garland was pacing the floor, his 
moist hands slapping together behind his 
back. He stopped for an instant near the 
closet door and then leaned against it. In- 
sensibly, his fingers had clasped the knob. 

What was that? A chill ran down his 
spine. He had felt the knob turn! 

Now Mr. Garland, despite his other fail- 
ings, was no physical coward. He pulled the 
door open suddenly. 

Without a sound or a cry, a figure leaped 
upon him and caught him by the throat. He 
tripped and fell backward upon the bed. A 
glaring, stubby-bearded face looked down 
into his, as his own strong fingers grabbed the 
wiry wrists! Then the face grew blank. 

“Bill Harkness!” 

The grasp relaxed. Mr. Garland, still 
holding the wrists, swung himself to his feet. 

“Cal! my God! Cal Lambert!” 

“Hush, Bill; for Christ’s sake, don’t give 
me up! I didn’t know it was you—your 
room. Don’t look at me like that—it’s I!” 

“How did you get in here?” Mr. Gar- 
land’s look of horror left him slowly; his voice 
was calm and steady. But his fingers, as he 
adjusted his rumpled necktie, trembled. The 
other pointed to the window. 


“So you are not dead, are you? Some- 
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times I thought as much.” Still, Mr. Gar- 
land’s voice was calm. His hands, however, 
once more had gone behind him and he 
teetered on his toes, his knees quivering. 

“‘No; not dead, though I wanted you and 
her to think I was! It was the best way.” 

“Stand back a little! they’ll see you from 
the window.” Mr. Garland crossed, closed 
it, and pulled down the blind. ‘Where have 
you been all this time?” 

“Here — there — everywhere — Texas — 
Mexico. I came from Honduras last—four 
months ago. I have been in hell.” 

“In prison?” 

“No, never that. So help me God, 
Bill! Never that! I know you wouldn’t be 
surprised to hear it, but I’ve kept out of that, 
and never stole before in all my life. I’ve 
drunk and gambled, crooked and wasted, 
sailored it—tramped it—and lost—always 
lost—but I never stole until now. God 
knows I never stole before.” 

“Indeed! And what have you stolen now?” 

“This.” 

‘The man reached down into his pocket and 
pulled out the roll of English bank notes 
from one and the roll of greenbacks from the 
other. Mr. Garland’s face grew pale, his 
hands sought his breast pocket, and he un- 
buttoned his coat slowly. 

“You didn’t take anything else?” 
opened the wallet. 

“No, damn you, I haven’t taken that yet. 
There it is!” 

His visitor appeared slightly irritated. 

‘*Sit down, Cal!”’said Mr. Garland. ‘‘Don’t 
you think you had better have a drink?” 

The reply was made with a shiver. 

“Drink! That’s been the most of the 
trouble, Bill. I don’t drink any more.” He 
caught the look on the other’s face and went 
on, “Oh, no, I haven’t sworn off; I never 
dared do that—I’d keep it! I just get drunk 
—that’s all.” Still his eyes wandered to the 
empty glass and the half-filled bottle of soda 
on the table. Mr. Garland rose. 

“Well, just now,” he began—and then he 
stopped. There had come a sharp rapping 
at the door! Lambert rose from the chair. 
In two noiseless strides he was at the closet. 
Mr. Garland stopped him with a shake of the 
head. ‘“‘Just step in,’ he whispered. ‘‘Don’t 
close it!” ‘The knock sounded again. He 
swung the entrance to the hall wide open, 
standing there with his newspaper in his 
hand. ‘‘Well?” he said blandly. 


He 
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It was a blue-shirted porter, and alongside 
of him a short man with a stubby iron-gray 
mustache. 

““We weren’t sure it was you,” began the 
latter. “This is Mr. Garland, isn’t it?” 

“Ves,”? 

“Well, you see, Mr. Garland, it’s this way: 
An officer over there on the corner is sure he 
saw a feller climb on the fire escape here 
and come in this window. Got in from the 
derrick.” 

“Ts the officer a man of steady habits?” 
asked Mr. Garland, smiling. “They just 
called me up from the office and I took a look 
round. Hardly necessary. I was here all 
the time. There is no one under the bed, or 
in the closet, or in the bureau drawers. May- 
be he made a mistake in the window, or may- 
be—” He smiled again. ‘‘‘ The policeman’s 
lot is not a happy one ’—and—it’s a rainy 
night se 

“T guess there’s no use lookin’ here, Mike, 
but they’re searchin’ the hotel carefully.” 
With that the short man stepped into the 
room and pulled aside the lace curtains and 
the blind. ‘‘Guess they got word to Lantry; 
there are three or four cops out there in the 
street. And here’s a fellow below goin’ in 
through the buildin’ lot with a lantern.” If 
the short man had taken two paces to the 
left and then turned he would have seen di- 
rectly into the closet, where the stranger stood 
against the wall, in an attitude of crucifixion, 
but he didn’t. “I guess that’ll be about all,” 
he said. 

“Right-O,” said Mr. Garland. ‘Oh, by 
the way”—this to the porter—‘“‘I’ve got a 
carriage waiting down there with my things 
on it. Just tell him to sit tight till I come 
down. I find my train” (wasn’t it strange 
that Mr. Garland said “‘train” under the cir- 
cumstances?) “doesn’t go for an hour and a 
half. Made a mistake in the time table.” 

“Where are you going, sir?” asked the 
short man. 

“Boston.” 

“Then you’ve got a good two hours. 
S’pose you’ll take the eleven o’clock?” 

Mr. Garland looked at his watch. ‘‘You’re 
right,” he said. ‘I’ve got some letters to finish, 
but T’ll be down in a little while— I say!” 
he shouted down the hall after the retreating 
figures, “‘I’m engaging that carriage by the 
hour. Have the driver understand that.” 

“That'll be all right, sir. Good night. 
We won’t disturb you any more.” 
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Mr. Garland closed the door. ‘Come on 
out,” he whispered to the man in the closet. 

He threw the latest edition on the table. 
The trembling figure once more entered and 
sank down in the armchair. 

“‘What are you going to do with me?” 

“T was just thinking.” 

“Bill, you did that awful well! My Lord! 
the way you bluffed ’em. But you were al- 
ways great at that, weren’t you?” 

“Ssh,” replied Mr. Garland. ‘‘We’ve got 
to talk low.” He jerked his finger over his 
shoulder toward the hall. “Now, a few 
questions.” 

‘All right! I'll open up.” The whisper 
was hoarse but clear. “And then I'll ask 
some on my own account.” 

“Good! My turn first. How was it we 
came to hearof your death? You mustn’t 
forget that you’re buried up at Bemington 
with a nice headstone. I s’pose you can 
explain it.” 

“Certainly, just in a few words. That 
was three years ago. I was in trouble here 
in New York; some kind of wire-tapping 
gang I had gotten in with, and I was rooming 
with a man about my size. Looked like me 
a little. I still had some good clothes left 
over—good clothes wear long. This fellow 
used to wear them at times. Well, he went 
out and got run over by a trolley, and all 
jammed up out of semblance. I don’t know 
how it happened; but they found my name 
on the inside pocket. You know where 
Featherston always puts the little tag. I was 
down on Long Island and didn’t hear of it 
for a time, and then I came back and read 
about it in the papers, read of how you came 
down here, having seen the name; and then 
there was all that slush about ‘saved from 
the Potter’s Field,’ ‘young society man’s un- 
timely end,’ and so forth, and it seemed so 
respectable a eulogy, and such a good going 
out, when I might be bound for a worse one, 
that I thought I’d let it go at that. I just 
took his name—I don’t know whether it was 
his or not—and that’s the last you were ever 
to hear from me. So I cleared out of the 
country.” 

“And what’s happening now?” 

“Oh, trouble again, of course. My own 
damn fault. I got to drinking down in Water 
Street and got into some kind of a row with 
a square-head Swede. You know how ’tis 
when J drink hard! He came at me with 
a knife, and I hit him with a bottle. But that 


wouldn’t amount to much. But when the cop 
came in—he was a new cop, young fellow and 
didn’t look very strong—he began to rough- 
house it a bit and wanted to lug—jest to show 
off, I s’pose. I never stood for lugging! So I 
took my chances. We had a sort of a clinch 
and I got his night stick away—pounded him 
up. First accounts they didn’t think he’d 
pull through. He’s better; but it’ll go hard 
if they get me. I couldn’t go near any of my 
old places and I didn’t have any money; but 
I never stole, Bill, I never did. I’ve been 
arrested! Once for fighting, once for run- 
ning a handbook, and once for a blind jag. 
Fined and let go. I’ve preyed on people 
who were trying to prey on me and on every- 
body else. I’ve worked too, hard at times, 
and I’ve touted, tended bar, dealt the box, 
and rolled the ball. Just a few minutes ago 
I was walkin’ along the street. Oh, I’ve 
begged, yes, I’ve begged, but only once or 
twice.” 

“Well, come back! come back! You’re 
wandering. How about to-night?” 

“Well, as I just got below here ”’—the 
speaker was growing hoarser and cleared his 
throat several times—‘‘I saw a policeman on 
the corner who’d know me! So I just stepped 
back on the edge of the new building. And 
then I looked up and I saw a man standing 
right in that window, counting out a lot of 
money. Then I saw him lay the pocketbook 
down on the edge of the bureau and in a 
minute put on his hat and go out. ‘Well,’ I 
says to myself, ‘jeest! this isa cinch.’ Excuse 
me for talking tough. I got in the habit of 
it; maybe it came natural. Well, I thought 
I saw the cop starting off—there was the 
derrick boom—I haven’t served before the 
mast for nothing—and the rest you know— 
And now it’s up to you.” 

There was no reply. Mr. Garland ex- 
amined his well-kept finger nails very closely, 
and the speaker continued: 

“T heard them call you ‘Garland’ just now 
and you said that was your name. What does 
it mean, Bill?” 

There was no hesitation in the reply. How 
often he had called upon the sudden resources 
of his quick mind in such emergencies, when 
fate hinged on a word or look! 

“A little matter of business,” he said. 
“T’m down here on the track of a man that is 
wanted, and I mustn’t appear in the case; yet 
I know most about it. Iam directing matters 
myself. I guess I’ll be able to manage.” 
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“What is it? 
you’re on to?” 

“Yes; but just in a business way—misuse 
of credits.” 

“Well, you’ll never let up on him until you 
get him—I know that, Bill! You are hard as 
nails. You never had in your life a bit of 
sympathy with a man who was tempted and 
was weak and didn’t have the strength.” 

“What?” Mr. Garland flared up a little, 
his eyes flashed. The man opposite him 
seemed to grow reckless, as if the recollection 
of some past bitterness had overcome his 
sense of his position. 

“Yes, that was always your reputation; 
sure it was!—and you always fought that way: 
lead a man to disclose his weaknesses and 
then play upon them—use them for his own 
defeat. You’re thinkin’ of yourself now, not 
of me—I know you. You were always so 
damn upright and conscientious and such a 
hidebound, business: chunk of iron and ice, 
that you never had mercy—never! ” 


Some crooked business 





“Hush, Cal! Keep your voice down.” 
“Oh, to the devil with my voice! I’m 
going to talk. Let ’em come in! I’m on to 


you now. If it wasn’t that you were afraid of 
having to give your real name here, or afraid 
of something anyhow, you’d have chucked 
me out! Yes, you’d have chucked me out! 
You could do it—I knew that, as soon as you 
caught hold of my wrist. You’re well fed, 
and strong and upright, and well to do and 
happy, and I’m beaten down and out, and 
dead—yes, by God! I’m dead! It’s in black 
and white, carved ina stone, but—” He was 
growing hysterical and his head had fallen 
into his hands, his shoulders were shaking— 
great, long sobs from the pit of his stomach 
had begun to rack him. 

“Hush, hush! Cal!” soothed Garland. 
‘Quiet, old chap! be quiet, now!” He dove 
one hand into the bag that was still open and 
drew forth a little vial. He did it cleverly, 
for his other hand had never left his visitor’s 
shoulder. He poured a little of the powder 
into the glass and turned in the rest of the 
soda water. ‘‘Here, take this!” he said. 
“Tt’ll do you good.” 

The man obeyed and handed back the glass, 
wiping his mouth on his sleeve. “But you 
know I’m right,” he said. ‘You know it, 
Bill Harkness. Oh! you were smooth enough 
at college when I had most of the money; and 
there’s just the mistake! I was brought up 
with it! I had it all—servants and nurses 
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and little fur tippets and ponies, and then a 
big allowance, and when I got out at the end 
of the four years with a degree, a good batting 
average, and a taste for luxury, my father shut 
me off like that—! No, no! I must ‘live 
within what I made’—I must ‘cut my coat 
according to my cloth,’ but I’d had good 
training for that, hadn’t I? Oh, the long, 
dreary bluff. The time had gone by when 
a man could make money the way he had— 
I got in debt! Then I made the mistake of 
going to friends—it doesn’t do for the son of a 
rich man to go to friends—he’s damned! I 
was afraid to go to him—he’d made all clear 
on that point—and so it began. There were 
plenty of times when if I’d cleaned the slate 
I would have started right again—right, do 
you hear me? Right!—and lived up to it. 
If mother had been alive! He wouldn’t listen 
tome. I never could get ahead. Why if he 
only “4 

“Hell, man, I’m not your father, and he’s 
dead and gone.” 

“‘No; but you married my sister—the best 
and dearest that ever lived! And you were 
as hard as he was. You were a success—I 
a damn failure! You helped keep his mind 
against me, and you were left trustee, with 
that cursed clause in the will. Oh, yes, I 
know! Iknow! Your sense of justice! your 
sense of responsibility! If I didn’t ‘reform’ 
and all that within a certain time and make 
good, I’d get nothing! And I got nothing! 
I fought you in the courts and, damn you, you 
beat me. You’ve always beaten everybody, 
because you’re so cold and just and right and 
honest. Did ye think I’d take the pittance you 
held out and agree never to come within the 
Stateagain? No,byGod! I’dsome pride!” 

Mr. Garland’s eye had drifted to the late 
edition. Somehow he felt that he was losing 
ground, and yet he dared not interrupt. 

Staring him in the face from the pink paper 
was his own name—‘‘ WILLIAM HARKNESS AN 
ABSCONDER.” ‘RUIN OF THE BEMINGTON 
Bank.” He turned the paper over and played 
with it. His cheeks never blanched. ‘‘Cal,” 
said he, “‘this is all beside the case— Maybe 
I was hard. I want to help you now.” 

“Yes, help me now, when it’s too late. 
I’m like a dead body washed out from the 
past into your sight again. You want to 
bury me once more. Talk! Come on! How 
will you do it?” 

“T want to tell you in the first place that 
I am sorry I was hard on you.” | 




















“*T am an absconder, a thief. 


“Humph! ha, ha!” the other laughed. 
‘“‘That’s good! that’s capital! When she was 
sorry for me you wouldn’t listen to her, and 
she’d have forgiven me and helped me, be- 
cause that’s the kind she is. She’d forgive 
anybody she loved, and help ’em too, and 
stick to ’em, and stand by them with her 
kind, loving heart and sympathy, and she’d 
have stuck by me! But you wouldn’t let 
her! You stopped her, headed her off, held 
back that hand that she stretched out. 
Come now; have done with this! It’s alla 
damn farce! Give me up! I swear I won’t 
bother you or her. They’ll never find my 
name. I’m dead! Go on, be prosperous 
and happy! honest and upright! And if you 


poo» 


still hold her love, don’t lose it! For if you 
didn’t treat her right—”’ He paused. “J 
am the one man who can come back. Vl walk 
out now. They’ll get me somewheres prob- 
ably. You’ll miss yourtrain. It’sten o’clock.” 

William Harkness rose and reached the 
door before him. ‘‘ You must stay,” he said. 
“You must stay! I’ve got to talk with you. 
I want to help you.” 

“No, no, let me go! I haven’t taken any- 
thing. The window was open. It was not 
‘breaking and entering.’ It’ll only be three 
months or so. Let me go!” Suddenly he 
stopped and stepped back. ‘‘No, no, I for- 
got,” he groaned. “‘The man I hit! Sup- 
posing—?” He collapsed weakly, and all 
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his seeming strength appeared to leave him. 
“Save me, Bill,” he gasped hastily. ‘For 
God’s sake, save me. What shall I do?” 

‘Sit down again,” said Harkness. ‘There 
now, don’t go to pieces. Will you swear to 
do what I tell you? Swear?” 
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He had no socks, but Mr. Harkness made 
no comment. The other had surrendered 
his will. That was the way he affected men. 
The water was running in the tub. “You 


were always a quick dresser,” he said. ‘‘Here 
In with you, quick! 


now! And here are 





a just took bis name 


“What do you want me to do?” 

“Will you swear?” 

“Tll give you my word of honor. 
badly tarnished; but it will hold. It’s good.” 

There was a pause. Their eyes met. 

“Do what I tell you then. Take off that 
coat!—that shirt now! There, those shoes!” 


It’s 


. « that’s the last you were ever to hear from me.’” 


my shaving things, my safety razor. 
can’t cut yourself, at least not badly. 
to work.” 

The speaker seemed to take things jocosely 
now, as if it was all a great lark, a passing 
joke. ‘“‘You’ve just half an hour,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Lord, man, you’re out of shape. 


You 
Get 
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It won’t take twenty minutes. Shut up! 
I’m doing the talking. There’s the soap 
behind- you.” 

He laid out underclothing neatly on the 
bed, as if he had been a valet, making a 
strange sound, half humming, half whistling, 
as he did so. 

It was remarkable, the metamorphosis. 
As the stubby bristles disappeared from Mr. 
Lambert’s chin, his face emerged, as it were, 
from behind a mask! It was not a bad-look- 
ing face, and on it was that indescribable 
look that is never lost—the look about which 
essays have been written and quarrels fought 
—*‘the gentleman look.” It wasa face of one 
who came naturally by the inherited knowl- 
edge of the unwritten rules, and who would 
never lose it—no; no matter how often he 
might transgress the ones inscribed. 

““Now, what?” said he. 

He stood there in the silk undergarments. 
Harkness looked at him. Slowly he took 
off his own coat and waistcoat. He pointed 
to the new shirt and soft white necktie. 
“Put those on. Lucky we’re about of a size 
all round—these shoes.” He kicked off his 
own low patent leathers. ‘‘ Now,” said he, 
“hurry, you ass. Let me tell you this: you 
were just in the nick of time.” 

, But you—” began the other in remon- 
strance. 

“You swore to do what I would tell you, 
at least you gave your boasted word. Go 
ahead! never_mind me.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Cal Lambert, alias 
Mumford, alias Grosmight, alias Brown, 
stood attired, fully dressed from top to toe, 
and wearing over the neat-fitting suit of blue 
the long light overcoat. 

Mr. Harkness was hardly presentable in 
his appearance. But somehow he did not 
seem to have lost his sense of humor. It had 
often been said that no one could read his 
face, that no one could tell his mind. They 
said so at the poker table, in the old days, 
and his colleagues had remarked it in busi- 
ness. To Lambert now he was more in- 
scrutable than ever. He opened the hatbox 
and took out a new derby. He picked up the 
wallet and the money. 

“Listen, and ask no questions,” said he, 
coming close and fumbling in his pocket; 


“fulfill your bargain. Take these keys. 
On the carriage that is waiting there are 
trunks. Good clothes in them. Everything 
you want and more. And here are a thou- 
sand pounds. A thousand pounds! That 
ought to go a little ways, and one hundred 
dollars in cash. No, I’ll keep fifty dollars 
of that; and here—steady now; show your 
sand!—is a ticket calling for a passage on 
the Kaiser Wilhelm. Take that and don’t 


‘lose it. It’s made out to Charles Fowler, 


as you see. Your name’s Charles Fowler 
now. He was a friend of mine who was 
going, but couldn’t leave. Drive to the 
Grand Central Station. Check those trunks 
for an hour or so. Go get something to 
eat at Del’s. It’s just a step. Get back 
to the station. Order another carriage ‘and 
drive to the steamer. Put on that hat. It’s 
your fresh start, my boy. It’s your fresh 
start. In six months write and let us hear. 
If I were you I’d go to some English colony. 
Begin all over: Be honest if you can. If 
ever I said a true word, I say it now. It is 
the only thing on God’s earth that pays.” 

“And what are you going to do?” 

“‘T am going back,” he said, ‘‘to break—” 
he paused; ‘‘to break this news to Madge. 
Now, down the hall with you; first turn to the 
left and down the stairs. Don’t take the lift. 
Turn up that collar! There you are! Once 
on the street, ask for ‘Mr. Garland’s carriage.’ 
‘Garland,’ remember. Then away! and good 
luck to you, Cal. Nota word, not a single 
word. Oh, brace up, man—brace up!” 

They shook hands at the door. 

The footsteps diminished. Mr. “‘Garland” 
waited, sitting there half dressed, for fully 
twenty minutes. Then he put on the frayed, 
worn garments that his visitor had discarded 
and threw himself on the bed. He did not 
sleep, although he neither tossed nor mut- 
tered, lying quiet. When the dawn came 
he watched the light grow. Soon he heard 
the scrub-woman in the hall. The Celtic 
would be far down the bay by this time, 
he rose, stepped to the telephone and spoke 
clearly. ‘‘This is Room 25. Send up the 
house detective. There’s some one here who 
wants to speak to him. Yes, thanks.” 

He sat in the chair again and waited. No 
one could have read his face. 
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By HUGH 


N the Colonel’s office the 
blinds were drawn save one, 
the wood fire was_ half 
white embers, and the room 
was stuffy and dark. In 
the gloomiest corner of all, 
where the great polished 

desk was dimly outlined in the shadows, sat 
the leonine old man himself, his weakening 
gray eyes strained out across the drill ground 
where a squadron of -his cavalry was ma- 
neuvering in the white glare of a Texas sun on 
naked Texas limestone. The motive and the 
song of the rapidly shifting picture was youth, 
triumphant and resistless. ‘The Colonel saw 
the first loose line of skirmishers sweep across 
the plain, halt and scamper to the flanks of 
the solid column in rear that raced along at 
an ever-increasing gait; he heard the crack- 
ling r-ri-p of their simulated fire, 





“Thus would we do to flesh and to bone, 
Turcoman, Uhlan, cuirass or dragoon, 
Thus— Thus— Thus 5 





with the little toy-like mountain howitzer 
fairly booming the ‘‘thus-thus-thus” accom- 
paniment of the regimental song, and when 
the staccato notes of the delayed “‘charge” 
finally tinkled across the plain, he drew in his 
breath sharply and half rose from his chair 
as troop after troop rushed forward in per- 
fect line, charging en echelon. 

The horses were wild, eyes bloodshot, nos- 
trils red, but the men who rode them still 
loosened rein, stood in their stirrups and 
yelled like the demoniac horsemen of Attila. 
Their cheeks were flushed with the adoles- 
cence of twenty; and as the gait grew furious, 
boot to boot and shoulder to shoulder, they 
too became crazed with the primal fervor of 
swift, irresistible motion. The flapping pen- 
nants of the guidons and the flying manes 
blew in their faces, and through the dust 
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cloud from their horses’ feet their sabers 
flashed glints of the sun to the Colonel’s eyes 
and his own blood quickened with theirs; 
but as they wheeled into column and broke 
to right and left at the end of the course, he 
drooped back in his chair, his eyes gazing 
dumbly at the rows of photographs above the 
bronze mortars of Chapultepec. 

There were they—the men who had been 
young with him—in all their quaint bravery, 
baldric, tunic, and dolman, and out on the 
plain were the men who were young when 
he was old—so old. It was they—they and 
their youth—who were slowly forcing him from 
the service that he loved; and he almost hated 
them—them and their youth. They were al- 
ways respectful—even admiring; but between 
him and them there was no one thing in com- 
mon. Even his majors were young majors, 
and in a garrison of a thousand souls he was 
pitifully alone. He remembered the hill and 
the general on his immortal white horse and 
every face that looked down on him from the 
wall. The youngsters might laugh, but it 
was all very real to the Colonel; and he was 
sure that he hated them and their youth. 

He arose and crossed over to the mess as 
they came in all aglow from drill. The bois- 
terous excitement of the charge was still with 
them, their spurs dragged with the bravado 
that young spur-wearers know, their sabers 
clanked with every movement, and _ they 
talked of ‘‘1” troop’s error or ‘“‘C” troop’s 
mistake in loud, boyish voices; but as the 
Colonel passed into the billiard room every 
voice quieted, hats came off, and chairs 
rasped across the floor as their occupants got 
to their feet, all laughing ceased. He was 
not of them and they could not have said so 
plainer in words; his very presence was a dis- 
comfort to them, and he scowled from under 
his hat brim and gutturaled unintelligibly. 
He walked angrily into the steward’s room 
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and the door crashed behind him; he stalked 
along the gravel path to headquarters and 
sank again into the big leather chair beneath 
the rows of photographs on the wall, gloom- 
ing. Once he raised his eyes to the brave 
faces; his own drooped forward on his hands 
and rested there long. Perhaps he drowsed 
a little. 

This was why the Adjutant, who sat in 
the Colonel’s outer office and acted as a 
buffer between him and his regiment, shook 
his head to subalterns, and even to a youngish 
major, who stood ready to tap at the Colonel’s 
door. 

‘‘Better cuidado,” he warned. ‘The old 
man’s all liver to-day,” and the subalterns 
and the youngish major tiptoed away thank- 
fully, having intimate knowledge of the bitter 
tongue of the choleric old man. 

“Lord pity that new youngster from the 
Point if he joins to-day, two days over his 
leave,” breathed the youngish major safe in 
the mess window seat; and ‘“‘O Lord!” 
echoed the subalterns. 

“‘He’s coming all right,” volunteered the 
Quartermaster, whose business it is to know 
everything in a garrison. ‘‘Here’s his tele- 
gram from Perdido station. The Daugherty’s 
been gone to meet him for over two hours.” 

‘Poor kid!’ patronized the subalterns from 
the prestige, of their two years’ service. 

The Daugherty clanked into Fort Perdido 
in the late afternoon, the four mules, the boot, 
everything, white with alkali dust. It drew 
up with a creaking of brakes before the Ad- 
jutant’s quarters and a very straight, very 
slender, brown-eyed boy climbed out of its 
depths as the teamster tumbled a long military 
trunk from the boot and threw a chamois- 
covered saber on the walk. The boy, whose 
cheeks glowed through their coating of dust 
like the bloom of a dead ripe peach through 
its fuzz, stood by his suit case and gazed about 
him in bewilderment; then, as the subalterns 
flocked out to greet him who was to be one 
of them, he stiffened cadet-wise to attention 
and saluted very ceremoniously like an officer 
of the day at guard mount, all of which was 
woefully incongruous from a military view- 
point. The youngish major watched it all 
from the club window. 

“Like that,” he sighed. 
overdue. Poor, poor kid!” 

The subalterns took the slender boy under 
tutelage at once. They hurried him to the 
bachelor quarters; and, while their brown 


“And two days 
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muchachos drew his bath and laid out his 
linen and fitted the bronze buttons into his 
painfully new khaki, they warned and 
coached him and commiserated with him. 
When he was arrayed as to uniform and 
girded and spurred, they walked with him to 
the headquarters veranda and watched him 
enter the low, dark doorway, while their 
hearts beat in sympathy with him; he was 
such a clean-cut, wholesome boy. One of 
them went as far with him as the Adjutant’s 
desk, unconsciously tiptoeing in dread of the 
painful shriek of his companion’s new boots. 
The subalterns’ faces were framed white in 
the window, and the Adjutant and the men 
outside held their breath as the new boots 
creaked in the strained silence straight up to 
the dreaded door. 

A dropping pin would have sounded clearly 
and the boy’s firm tap, tap, tap shattered the 
stillness and echoed in the bare room. The 
silence closed in again for five anxious seconds, 
a bass growl rumbled from the shadows, and 
the boy was in the presence. 


Perhaps the Colonel drowsed a little. He 
often did in these latter days beneath the 
kindly faces on the wall that smiled and grew 
dim as seen through something in his eyes. 
Perhaps he did, for surely this was the Nash- 
ville pike that thrummed like a tocsin be- 
neath his horses’ feet; and surely this was 
his own troop that clattered along behind him 
in route order; this was his own dark hair 
that drooped below his ears and framed his 
bronzed young face. Oh, yes; he knew now 
perfectly, and he had been daring to dream 
in his saddle when his ‘“‘ point” might jump 
a Johnny patrol at any moment. He raised 
his arms, his trumpeter sounded “‘ Halt”; and 
with his hands in his horse’s glossy mane he 
sat erect in the saddle, looking straight at the 
glow of the big red sun as it sank below the 
purple hills of Tennessee. 

Far to the north he saw one puny little 
spire that stood like a sentinel above the 
green; and, incongruously enough, marked 
the line of Confederate outposts that stretched 
across the valley in a chain of bristling, ven- 
omous points, behind which their sluggish 
army lay sprawled over three counties. It 
was through the slightest flaw in this chain 
that, reckless, careless, he and his reckless, 
laughing troopers had slipped silently in the 
night by an interpretation of carefully worded 
orders that was as daring as it was original. 
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To a point on the southward rim where the 
dark convolutions of heavy woods marked 
the course of the river to a low gap inthe 
hills, was but a sweep of his eye, and in that 
direction lay Franklin and the Confederate 
rendezvous of prisoners who would wake joy- 
ously to the sound of his trumpets and the 
roar of his small field pieces in the early 
dawn. 

Just now the horses were jaded and the 
deep-sunken eyes of the men told of an over- 
whelming fatigue. A messenger from the 
point came back at a gallop. The trumpet 
sang “‘Forward,” and presently the troop 
wheeled into line before a great, red-roofed 
house with snowy pillars and a little fringe of 
cabins straggling to the rear. 

Startled, white faces appeared at the win- 
dows and a sergeant’s patrol that had lain 
concealed for an hour past in a ravaged corn- 
field watching the great white doors, now 
assaulted them with loud knocking. The 
sergeant had learned the trick of speaking 
gently with his battered campaign hat in one 
hand and the butt of a huge revolver, held 
well behind his back, in the other. There 
was a parley at the door, but the dusty troop- 
ers braved scorn and withering remarks, and 
tramped rudely across the polished floors. 
The faces disappeared from the windows 
and sometimes the sound of protesting voices 
came down to the men who lounged wearily 
in their saddles below; but at last the recon- 
noitering patrol clattered across the broad 
stairs and out on the veranda, leaving sen- 
tries at every door. 

The sergeant’s eyes fairly danced as he 
reported, for behind him trooped prisoners— 
six, eight, a dozen of them. They walked 
into the twilight, hatless and abashed. The 
faces appeared in the windows again and 
some of the captured cast furtive glances 
backward, and the effect on their demeanor 
was noticeable. ‘They were brave figures, all 
in gray and gold, garnished and scrupulously 

clean; but now some held themselves stiff 
' with flagrant pride, some sneered in scorn, 
and some bowed their heads as if in shame 
and resignation. Two were studiedly non- 
chalant as though it were a matter of the mi- 
nutest moment that twelve young officers of 
the chivalrous South had fallen prisoners to 
a single troop of hated Yankee horse. 

The sergeant lined them up and reported 
solemnly, ‘‘Guess they was fixin’ for. some 
kind ’v a dance ’r uther, sir. All come down 


- before. 
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the Franklin pike together half a hour ago. 
Horses in the stables, sir.” 

His eye took in every feature of each indi- 
vidual pose gravely as the sergeant saluted; 
he passed his hand across his mouth; he 
pulled his hat brim low and raised his eyes, 
but they fell on the faces at the window, and 
it was all to no purpose. He burst into his 
hearty, contagious laugh without further at- 
tempt at constraint. That laugh alone would 
have won even a personal foe, and these 
youngsters were enemies by Act of Congress. 
They looked at him in surprise and then at 
each other, which they had neglected to do 
The innate American sense was too 
much. They laughed like boys out of school. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,” he said, with the 
mirth still in his voice. ‘‘I jus’ couldn’t help 
it. You all looked so ‘delsartic,’ as you 
might say, ‘scorn’ and ‘resignation,’ and all 
that, and I’m really sorry to break up your 
fun or inconvenience you at all”; and then 
impulsively, “I’m Lieutenant Morgan, Sec- 
ond Regulars.” He held out his hand toa 
tall youth near him. ‘“‘I’ve seen you so often 
on patrol, I really ought to know you.” And 
thus down the line, disarming his foes, for in 
the armed intimacy of the Civil War the out- 
posts drank coffee and other things together 
between skirmishes. 

When the troop was made comfortable 
they discussed past actions as men talk over 
hands at cards; and when he came back from 
inspecting the outpost, they met him with a 
proposal. ; 

‘““We’ve been talking it over with the Rad-. 
icals,” asserted the tall youth with a vague 
nod toward the upper regions of the house, 
*‘and while they’re harder to convince than 
we were, we’ll give our paroles, say till mid- 
night; and if you’re not too tired and if you 
will honor us—we—this need not stop the 
dance.” And seeing a moment’s hesitancy 
he added: ‘‘It’s only fair to say that we’re all 
right with you. There aren’t any more com- 
ing and we’re not likely to be molested.” 

It was a night that remained clear in his 
memory when some small skirmishes were 
completely forgotten. Always he could close 
his eyes and see the polished floors, the low, 
white-cased doors, and the sparkling cande- 
labra above the laughing groups in gray and 
white. Always he remembered the brave 
finery of home-made gray uniforms and the 
gleam of bare white shoulders. The faces 
that, seen on that night only, remained vague 
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and indistinct, served to accentuate the vivid 
clearness of one memory—the face of a girl. 
Brown eyes—such eyes as only Tennessee 
knows—that danced beneath a snare of 
curls, a low white brow, a mouth that seemed 
always just on the point of deepening the 
dimple that danced its attendance to a smile— 
a face that glowed with sweetness, and good, 
wholesome sense. His clear eyes first met 
hers when the boy of the patrols presented 
him to his hostess, and he saw in them the 
struggle of feminine prejudice with a mind 
too broad for prejudice; and also he saw that 
natural friendliness which his fresh young 
face was prone to inspire, whose outward 
manifestations he had grown to expect. 

‘Please don’t remember it for just this one 
evening,” he pleaded, instantly. “I can’t 
help it, you know, any more than you can help 
being what you are,” and his mobile face told 
quite frankly what he conceived that to be. 
** Anyway, to-morrow I’ll be a long, long way 
from here, and perhaps you’ll never gee me 
again; so it isn’t worth while disliking me.” 
Even the regret in his voice was contagious, 
and he saw the prejudice die fighting. 

He led her away as the violins struck up 
plaintively and the eyes that followed them 
lingered and grew admiring, to end with that 
patronizing fondness that an incipient ro- 
mance inspires always. He was a graceful, 
certain dancer, with whom dancing was a 
gift, not an accomplishment. The girl felt 
the thrill of his vibrant, confident strength with 
the contact of his hand and relaxed into her 
own native grace, with never a thought to the 
uneasiness of first dances with strangers. 

The musicians did not omit entire bars and 
movements of the waltz, but they stood look- 
ing at each other with surprised eyes when 
it was finished, for it had seemed a period of 
rest and all too short. Perhaps it was an 
obsession, if propriety were to be considered; 
perhaps it was rank favoritism to an avowed 
and unrepentant foe; but with the next awak- 
ening of the music she found herself once 
more in the arms of this unusual youth, who 
seemed to take the things that he required 
with no one’s approval, and who had ridden 
all unbidden and unheralded into her life 
through a thousand unheeded dangers and 
a cordon of armed men, and who withal re- 
mained at perfect ease with strangers, cap- 
tives, and enemies. The patronizing glances 
became overt smiles, and admiration was ex- 
pressed without reserve. He seemed so thor- 
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oughly to enjoy their unusual hospitality as 
to place a premium upon it and to cause its 
donors to glow with satisfaction. 

“You know,” he confided to a group of 
rebels in gray and white, “‘much as I like 
you, I simply wouldn’t have you around as 
prisoners. I can’t afford an argument with 
your cavalry now; so if you’ll give me two 
hours’ start you’re welcome to chase me over 
half of Tennessee, if you like me so well. If 
you’ll promise to requisition this house for a 
prison for captured cavalry officers—not too 
many—lI’ll surrender right now,” and they 
had laughingly promised to work for that end. 

There was a single moment that threatened 
to pass with the slightest discord, and that 
was when the thoughtless musicians struck 
up the “‘Bonnie Blue Flag”; the men drew 
in their breaths mightily, remembered, and 
stood uncomfortably in red-faced confusion; 
but with the presence of mind of the tactful, 
he averted the contretemps by singing it him- 
self. They liked him better from that mo- 
ment. 

They had begun to regret the evening be- 
fore it passed and its latter half was shadowed 
by a knowledge of its ending. The last waltz 
with her was his gnd the intermission was 
longer than the rest, for one of the darky 
fiddlers had been called away. He had 


‘spoken only little kindnesses with all his at- 


tention, but he was unable to keep a note of 
sadness from his voice when he came to her. 

‘I don’t know where I shall be this time 
to-morrow,” he said with a shyness that 
excused it, ‘‘but I know of whom I shall be 
thinking.” 

There was something in the clean-cut face 
of this wholesome boy with which insincerity 
or mawkish sentimentality would have jarred 
harshly; a little perhaps there was in his 
coming, a little of the romance that thrills 
through the tale of Lochinvar, that would 
have served to extenuate if not to excuse what 
he wished to say and dared not in the face 
of his avowed disapproval of the love that 
owns itself hastily and his natural shrinking 
from such cheapness. And with all this he 
dreaded this last waltz, and the thing that he 
felt, thrilled on a tongue that remained stub- 
bornly immobile, flared in eyes that could 
not speak, and drove all other words from his 
mouth until he hated himself for his awk- 
ward dumbness and wished to cry out what 
had become an anguish, in three short words. 
That which it was that had synchronized 
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their heart beats reached apogee in the last 
few moments of the evening. It was his re- 
lief from his galling dumbness and the con- 
summation of his splendid daring that 
scorned to sully itself with mere words or 
vulgar presumption. 

They had walked the length of the room 
together and stood in silence in the cool air 
from an open window near the screen of 
green boughs that hid the musicians. A vio- 
lin and bow lay on the vacant chair of the 
fiddler who had not yet returned; and in his 
embarrassed discomfort he picked them up, 
noiselessly caressing the strings, his gaze lost 
in the shadows outside. The thought that 
was in his mind which excluded the dancers, 
the lights, and all things else, perhaps im- 
pelled him, for a strain that had not then 
been played into the commonplace strayed 
vaguely across his mind, attracted by its ac- 
companying words which voiced his thought. 
It remembered itself to him sweetly, and 
finally translated itself into an impulse, for he 
fitted the instrument beneath his chin, raised 
his head and with his clear gray eyes looking 
straiylit into her brown ones, he played that 
air with all the matchless Irish tenderness of 
pathos that Balfe breathed into ‘“‘Then you’ll 
remember me” at its inception, and through 
the instant stillness the perfect tones thrilled 
out and read his heart to them through tone 
and word and thought, but most of all to her 
whose thought was his already, for it came 
as an avowal and a promise of his pure, 
natural knighthood. 

The silence outlived the last, long, quaver- 
ing note, but with the incongruity of dreams 
the Colonel was far away from the Franklin 
pike, though journeying thereward, on a trip 
that he had long promised himself after Ap- 
pomattox. No troop clanged behind him 
now, and only the rise and fall of a glossy 
bay shoulder met his eye as he rested on 
his pommel and dreamed his dream. Again 
he drew rein at a house near Nashville, for 
his destination was miles beyond; and though 
the spires of the city showed blue-tinged in 
the twilit distance, the ‘night was rolling in 
from the valleys and the road was strange. 
Soon he was asking a cheery young man for a 
night’s hospitality and superintending the 
stabling of his shorse. 

This portion of the Colonel’s dream was 
apt to be intermittent, with no ordered se- 
quence of events worth mentioning, for now 
he stood with his back to an open fire and his 
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hostess was on the stairs. There was a rustle 
of skirts in the hall and he had advanced a 
step toward the door and now stood with hand 
half raised, staring dumbly into the pained 
face of a woman with brown eyes; and in that 
surge of emotion, forgetting the. blanch of 
his own face or the wonder of his host’s. 

The bountiful supper was a torture and the 
endless winter evening, with the host rattling 
brainlessly of fields and stock and events, 
satisfied with abstract monosyllabic answers, 
was unbearable. A hundred times that 
sleepless, miserable night he checked an im- 
pulse to steal down the stairs and ride away 
with his misery; uncheered. He walked 
down in the first wan light of morning, but 
the man was there to meet him, goading his 
mind to frenzy with well-intended banalities. 
To go without breakfast was unheard of in 
the South? Would he thus injure the self- 
pride of his willing host? He must sit quietly 
while everything was done to speed him on 
his way. The host himself would—must— 
see to the saddling of his horse, and he was 
almost forced into a chair. 

If only he had been spared that moment 
before the last, and yet, if he had missed it! 
when he stood facing that accusation that had 
been repeated with her heart throbs and that 
at last took words and fell upon him blame- 
less, with a quaver more bitter than sobs, a 
bitterness that had remained with him until 
now, leavening his life and changing every 
attribute of youth. 

“Why didn’t you come? Oh, why didn’t 
you come?” said the woman, whose lot it was 
to wait for his coming always. 

And the man, her husband, stood aghast 
as his guest rode on his frantic mission 
straight away from Nashville with never a 
glance in that direction or a word of fare- 
well. 

For the guest heard only the tread of his 
horse’s feet on the frost-hardened road that 
intoned a question on his anguish-numbed 
mind, over and over again, and it grew loud 
and receded and grew loud and became a 
tapping on his office door; and he raised his 
head and looked straight into those brown 
eyes and that face and heard a fresh young 
voice saying: 

“Lieutenant reports for duty,”’ and 
he was on his feet, quickly grasping the lad 
by the arm. , 

‘What is your name, boy, your name?” 

And the bitterness was gone away forever. 


, 




















HIS PIPE 


By OMBRE THAMES 


‘.* and dust and vacant bone, 
a Poor white laddie. And we—alone. 
FHere’s to thee, dead Fire! 
His breath was the flame in thine ebon bowl. 
Ah, Ghost that was flame of my heart and soul! 
Thou and I, we were all his own— 
Here’s to thee, black Brier! 
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THE ETCHERS OF AMERICA 


HE unsympathetic lay- 
man classes the history 
of etching in America 
with that of the bicycle 
and the Panama hat. 
Occupying a different 
field, the art of etch- 
ing sought to accom- 

plish more, and perhaps it did; but it was 

throttled just as truly by its own popularity, 
and it was flung aside with as little thought as 
was a last year’s wheel, or a shapeless old hat. 

The dawn of that fatal popularity wassurely 
coming when in 1878 the Art Journal trium- 
phantly told its readers that ‘‘Most persons 
of education know an etching when they see 
it,” and further rejoices that many can dis- 
tinguish between an etching and a pen draw- 

ing. But it weeps over the fact that only a 

fortunate few “can explain the difference be- 
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tween an etching by Whistler and a woodcut 
by Birket Foster.” A woodcut by Birket 


Foster! Five years later not only had the 
dawn come, but high noon. Everybody 


knew an etching at half a glance, and every- 
body wanted several. Had not Mr. Hamer- 
ton taught the great public that etchings were 
much more artistic than photographs? Then, 
cried the public, let us have etchings! 

To our shame be it said that the public got 
what it lusted for, and more. For years we 
got etchings as the Israelites in the wilderness 
got quail, even until they were loathsome to 
us, and we fervently wished that we had not 
murmured for them. Then—that was some 
years ago—the night of ignorance and _ in- 
difference settled down swiftly, and to-day 
many persons of education do not know an 
etching when they see it. 

Watchmen cry that another day draws 
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near—that even now there are signs of a re- 
vival of etching in America. If this be true, 
Heaven save it from its friends, that the beau- 
tiful art may be allowed to develop naturally 
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brother artist. Let us imagine a central light, 
properly shaded, above a table upon which 
are the simple appliances of etching. 

The artists formed an impatient circle and 
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Joseph Pennell 


and the tragedy of the eighties be not re- 
peated! 

““One winter evening in: 1877,” to quote 
from the account written by James D. Smillie 
in 1882, ‘about twenty interested artists had 
gathered by invitation in the studio of a 


hurried through the forms of an organiza- 
tion, anxious for the commencement of the 
real work of the evening. Copperplates were 
displayed; grounds were laid, that is, delicate 
coatings of resinous wax were spread upon 
the plates; etchings were made, that is, de- 
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signs were scratched with fine points of 
needles through such grounds upon the cop- 
per; trays of mordant bubbled, that is, the 
acid corroded the metal exposed by the 
scratched lines, the surface elsewhere being 
protected from such action by the wax 
ground, to the discomfort of noses, the eager 
wearers of which were crowding and craning 
to see the work in progress. This process 
being completed, in cleansing the wax grounds 
and varnish from the plates, the fumes of tur- 
pentine succeeded those of acid. Then an 
elegant brother, who had dined out early in 
the evening, laid aside his broadcloth 

and became for the time an enthusiastic 


printer. The smear of thick, pasty ink was 
deftly rubbed into the lines just corroded, and 
as deftly cleansed from the polished surface; 
the dampened sheet of thin, silky Japanese 
paper was spread upon the gently warmed 
plate; the heavy steel roller of the printing 
press, with its triple facing of thick, soft blan- 
ket, was slowly relled over it, and in another 
moment, finding scant room in the pressing 
crowd, the firstborn of the New York Etching 
Club was being tenderly passed from hand to 
hand.” 

Etching in America, as we understand the 
phrase, began on that evening when those 
“‘twenty interested artists’? founded the New 
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York Etching Club, which has been the 
strongest influence in the development of the 
art on this continent. Of course there had 
been plates etched here before that time, but 
they were isolated cases and had little bear- 
ing on the great movement inaugurated in 
1877. 

The earliest known pure etching made in 
America was a small oval portrait of Wash- 
ington, done by Joseph Wright in 1790. 
Washington had refused him sittings; Wright 
promptly hired a seat near the canopied pew 
of the President in St. Paul’s Church, New 
York, and in three services got by stealth the 
sittings he wanted. And there is no one who 


has seen the little portrait but feels that the 
end fully justified the means. 

Alexander Lawson and Francis Kearny 
experimented with etching toward the end 
of the eighteenth century. About this time, 
too, E. G. Gridley and others combined 
etching with engraving, as did also William 
Dunlap, the first historian of American art, 
in a miserable little plate which he pro- 
duced a quarter century later. A. L. Dick, 
too, etched some of Darley’s drawings. But 
by far the best native work thus far appeared 
first in1829,when D.C. Johnston, the “ Ameri- 
can Cruikshank,” started a yearly collection 
of humorous drawings, entitled ‘‘ Scraps.” 
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The Civil War brought out two etchers of 
ability, fortunately holding different political 
views. Edwin Forbes’s ‘Life Studies of the 
Great Army” lack artistically, but they 
abound in human interest, for they picture 
the everyday life of the soldier, the tragic 
incidents and the commonplace, the humor- 
ous, and the pathetic. As acomplete, graphic 
record of those memorable years, they will 
always have a certain historical value, their 
worth being attested by the purchase of a set 
of proofs for the War Department by Gen- 
eral Sherman. Not thus honored, although 
of much greater artistic value, were the twen- 
ty-nine Confederate etchings. Very few im- 
pressions of these are extant, having been 
intended for private distribution only; the 
copperplates, sent to England for safe-keep- 
ing, were ruined through neglect. I find one 
of them signed with the initials: F.T.M.— 
A. J. V. The latter was the etcher of all, 
and, I think, the draughtsman of the other 
twenty-eight. He was Dr. A. J. Volck, of 
Baltimore, once head of the first art academy 
in the South. The drawing is chiefly con- 
ventional outline, somewhat like Flaxman’s, 
done with considerable power. Some of them 


are political cartoons, which introduce easily 
recognizable antislavery leaders. 

In 1866 the first collection of modern etch- 
ings seen in America was exhibited in New 
York by M. Cadart, of Paris, for the French 
had been using the needle while we used 
the sword. It aroused some interest, and a 
branch of the French Etching Club was es- 
tablished. But we were not yet ready for the 
gentle arts of peace. Few of our etchers were 
influenced by it, George Snell, the Boston 
architect, whose fine ‘“‘Lillebonne” was, I 
think, the first etching by an American pub- 
lished abroad, being the strongest of the 
group. 

For the next decade the art made little 
showing. Several steel engravers, notably 
H. B. Hall, made some portraits, which were 
“forwarded” (that is, assisted) by use of 
aquafortis; E. J. Kuntze illustrated a fairy 
book with some weak plates, and Charles C. 
Perkins made some careful, lifeless ones for 
his books on Italian sculpture. 

But one strong, silent force was working 
surely toward the desired end. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton’s “Etchings and Etchers,” des- 
tined to be a tremendous factor in the revival 
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of etching the world over, appeared in 1868. 
This was a dozen years after France had 
awakened and when England was just get- 
ting her eyes open, and before the art had 
gained any hold on the people of Europe or the 
artists of America. Here and there in our 
country were men whose artistic souls were 
touched by the book, so that when, in 1877, 
James D. Smillie, a bank-note engraver, and 
Leroy M. Yale, a medical doctor, made a 
move toward the formation of the New York 
Etching Club, they found several already in- 
terested. This club with its monthly meet- 
ings and yearly exhibition became at once the 
acknowledged center of etching for America. 
Its exhibitions, beginning in 1878, attracted 
attention throughout America and Europe, 
and became thoroughly international in 
character. 

Fired by the example of New York, other 
cities formed etching clubs: Philadelphia 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Toronto, but 
none of them, save the first, long survived 
their early enthusiasm. Officially at least 
the New York club is still alive. 


The American Art Review, although living 
only two years (1880-1881), was a mighty in- 
fluence in introducing the art of etching to 
the American public, and its good editor, Mr. 
Koehler, was the “‘guide, philosopher, and 
friend” of all our etchers, old and young. 

The great forces which nourished the 
growth of etching in its new soil, then, were 
Hamerton’s book, Koehler’s Review, and the 
New York Etching Club. To these we must 
add such exhibitions of masterpieces as that 
held in Boston in 1879, and the influence of 
J. McNeill Whistler and that of his gifted 
brother-in-law, Dr. Seymour Haden, Eng- 
land’s two greatest etchers. The inspiration 
of a visit from Haden had a wholesome effect, 
and exhibitions of the work of these two men 
set the standard high. 

It is not through aslip of the pen that Whist- 
ler is here classed with English artists. We 
make ourselves ridiculous in claiming as an 
“American” a man who after fifteen years 
of childhood and youth shook the dust of his 
native land from his feet forever, content to 
live at her very door for over half a century 
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without once knocking; who indeed emphatic- 
ally denied in court that he had been born 
in America; who exhibited in the British sec- 
tions of great exhfbitions; who learned his art 
in Europe and who never produced a picture 


PORTRAIT OF A 


W. x. WW, 


within the borders of the United States. In 
common justice, we must consider Whistler 
outside the scope of this article, as are also 
those others who like him saw nothing beau- 
tiful on this side the Atlantic and gayly flew to 
the other: Duveneck, whose Venetian plates, 
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etched before the “‘ Master’s,” gave rise to the 
famous “‘penny Whistlers” battle; Bacher, 
whose European plates are well known; 
Gerome Ferris, inheritor of the Ferris and 
the Moran talent for etching; Mitchell, the 





IN AN OLD CHAIR 


Bicknell 


founder of Life, whose etched work is chiefly 
Parisian; Rosenberg, Chapman, Stecher, 
Freer, and many others. 

When we find upon calling the roll of Amer- 
ican etchers, that over four hundred crafts- 
men come into line, the reason for elimination 
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is clear. We wish more particularly here to 
speak of the good men and true who have 
found their motives on this continent, and 
have forced us to see the beauties of the home- 
land. 

In this four hundred we find about sixty 
women. America can claim more women 
etchers than any other country, some very 
talented, others ‘‘with needles that fetter the 
hand.” 

The first American woman etcher in point of 
time was Miss Cole, sister of Thomas Cole; the 
first in point of merit and well-deserved fame 
was Mrs. Thomas Moran. Her plates, exhib- 
ited in America and abroad, are signed M. 
Nimmo Moran, under which name, supposed 
to be a man’s, she was elected an “original fel- 
low” of the Society of Painter-Etchers of Lon- 
don. Etched directly from nature, chiefly on 
Long Island, her plates show a firm, decisive 
handling, directness, and an originality not 
usually found in the work of awoman. The 
plates of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Emily Moran, 
by contrast, have a delicate and timid beauty, 
in keeping with the nature of one who shrank 
from the publicity her work brought her. 
Another who produced original and spirited 
landscape etchings was Ellen D. Hale, whose 
California plates are exceptionally beautiful. 
Anna Lee Merritt, who for years divided her 
time between London and Philadelphia, won 
for herself an enviable reputation in two con- 
tinents, by such portraits as her Agassiz, 
Lowell, and Sir Gilbert Scott. Few have 
equaled Mrs. Merritt in the quality of her 
etched portraits. Stephen A. Schoff and 
Sidney L. Smith have done good but more 
conventional work of this class. Among 
W. H. W. Bicknell’s strong portraits I partic- 
ularly remember one of a charming young girl 
seated in an old chair, which is more freely 
handled than Mrs. Merritt’s, and not over- 
worked, as some of hers certainly are. 

It is interesting that while New York was 
the great center of the craft for America, the 
women etchers clustered about Philadelphia. 
This was due to two easily accessible collec- 
tions of good prints, and to the residence 
there of such master etchers as Stephen Par- 
rish, Peter Moran, Joseph Pennell, and Ste- 
phen Ferris. The last was for a generation 
an instructor in the School of Design for 
Women, and was the Founder of the Phila- 
delphia Society of Etchers. Mr. Ferris, 
known chiefly as one of our best reproductive 
etchers, has done original work also, from the 
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days when he cut his plates from an old cop- 
per boiler, to 1906 when, at the age of seventy- 
one, he completed two portraits. 

“American Etchers,” a book, as I remem- 
ber it, from which the publisher was proud to 
omit his name, appeared in 1885. Among 
the illustrations is a badly drawn, zealously 
bitten etching, bravely signed in youthful 
confidence, “‘C. A. Platt, 1882.” It is con- 
spicuously the poorest thing in the book. In 
The Etcher (English), Platt’s “Rockport” 
(1881) had already appeared, and any atten- 
tion it received here was due, I judge, to the 
startling note which accompanied it: ‘‘ Rock- 
port . . . on the coast of Maine, is chiefly in- 
habited by fishermen. New England was 
colonized in 1620 by English fishermen, who 
selected it for its peculiar fitness for the pros- 
ecution of their labor.” Not long after these 
two plates appeared, Mr. Frederick Keppel 
showed a proof of Platt’s ‘‘ Market Slip, St. 
John, N. B.,” to a company of connoisseurs 
in Berlin. When he had convinced them 
that the etching came from America, a Milan- 
ese among the number exclaimed, “Je savais 
qu’on trouve en Amérique le porc et le pé- 
trole; mais je ne savais pas qu’Amérique 
produisait les ceuvres d’art comme ceci.” It 
was this same plate which Sir Seymour Haden 
once declared the finest etching ever done in 
America. He must have been a prophet in- 
deed who could have predicted the ‘‘ Market 
Slip” from either of Mr. Platt’s plates. Just 
out of his teens, young Platt began etching 
under the good influence of Stephen Parrish. 
He had ability and courage, and he sketched 
and etched and exhibited with energy. Be- 
fore he was thirty, he had produced plates 
which have never been excelled in America— 
“The Market Slip,” “At Hartford,” ‘The 
Two Sloops,” for example. Simple, strong, 
and stimulating, Mr. Platt’s plates, more than 
those of any other American, show the true 
etcher’s touch. : 

Stephen Parrish is another to whom the 
future historian of American art must accord 
a high place. Mr. Hamerton speaks of Mr. 
Parrish in 1882 as “one of the most sincere 
and straightforward of living etchers,” whose 
“plates show no fatigue, but always honesty 
of purpose,” and, finally, “an American who 
loves American lands and shores.” It might 
further have been said, the most beloved of all 
American etchers. Platt and Pennell and 
Colman did considerable work abroad; Par- 
rish almost none. With gratitude be it said 
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that he etched the Atlantic shore from St. 
John, N. B., to Key West, and the inland wa- 
ter ways of all New England and New York, 
producing a series of plates well received in 
our day, and for which our children’s children 
will rise up and call him blessed. Parrish’s 
“Low Tide,” a wonderfully strong and beau- 
tiful plate, generally considered his master- 
piece, was purchased in 1882 for the Imperial 
Collection at Vienna. 

A few years older than Mr. Platt, a dozen 
years the junior of Mr. Parrish, Joseph Pen- 
nell began etching at the same time. Per- 
haps no other American etcher enjoys such a 
world-wide reputation, for he has worked in 
almost every country in Europe. London has 
been his home for many years; indeed, so long 
that he is by many considered an English- 
man. We remember with pleasure that it 
was in America that Mr. Pennell made his 
reputation as an etcher, and that his latest 
plates are of New York skyscrapers. In 
1881 his name and Mr. Platt’s were new in the 
artistic world; two years later both were doing 
masterly things; in five years both were fa- 
mous. Mr. Platt is now devoting all his time 
to architecture; Mr. Pennell is still etching. 
In the Paris Exposition of 1900 he was award- 
ed the only gold medal given for etching in 
the American section. Mr. Howells has said 
that he is simply irresistible as an etcher, 
and the Art Journal (1900) asserts that such 
amazing industry “could belong to an Ameri- 
can only.” 

Two other important men who, like Platt, 
Parrish, and Pennell, used ‘generally ’long- 
shore motives, were R. Swain Gifford, of New 
England, and Henry Farrer, of Old England. 
Mr. Farrer etched harbor scenes, chiefly of 
New York, and also fine old trees at twilight. 
Painfully elaborate at first, his later work 
was freer, and it was always popular. ‘The 
Tow,” ‘On the Hillside,” and ‘Evening 
near a Fishing ‘Village ” show him at his best, 
and these are plates to be proud of. 

Thomas Moran, who came to us from Eng- 
land, back in the forties, sometimes etched 
marines, although he is essentially a land- 
scape man. He discovered the artistic possi- 
bilities of our great Southwest, and immor- 
talized it with brush and point. Trained to 
wood engraving, his hand made no false 
moves when guiding the etcher’s needle; a 
line of abundant grace and freedom resulted. 
There is a delightful romantic quality in many 
of his plates. 
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Krusemanwan Elten, another of our foreign 
born artists, etched quiet water courses, with 
well-massed trees and delightful skies. Al- 
though his motives are much alike, they never 
fail to strike the right note, and they have won 
their author many medals. 

In being sketchy and suggestive, the work of 
Samuel Colman differs widely from that of 
Moran or van Elten. While his etchings 
were never popular, they appeal strongly to 
the intellectual, the imaginative, the poetic. 
Although his line is too well considered to be 
absolutely free, Mr. Colman’s plates show 
etching as the artist’s art,—individual and 
autographic in a high degree and bearing 
evidence that the work was a delight to his 
soul. 

Hill, Bellows, Falconer, Garrett, Yale, 
Miller, Kimball, Vanderhoof, Woodbury, Beal, 
Minor, Rost, and Stetson are some of the 
more important landscape men of whom I 
should like to speak, did not lack of space for- 
bid. There is, however, one for whom space 
must be reserved, one who before etching 
became popular had “ hitched his wagon to a 
star,” and who, throughout the long years 
since,—years of noble triumph, and galling 
degradation of the art he loves,—has never 
lost hold. This man is James D. Smillie, one 
of the most gifted etchers America has pro- 
duced! He made an etching before he was eight 
years old, and to-day, at seventy-five, he is 
hopefully, earnestly, and gratuitously instruct- 
ing any students of the National Academy 
who evince an interest in the art. Besides the 
regular method of etching, Mr. Smillie has 
used aquatint, soft ground, mezzotint, and dry- 
point. Although the greater part of his 
original work is landscape, he has also done 
figures, portraits, animals, and still life. Crit- 
ics have called his line mechanical and en- 
graver-like; indeed, he himself says that he 
was hampered by the traditions of his old 
profession. As a matter of fact his line is 
usually a thing of life, of force, and of beauty. 
He was not afraid of biting parts of his plates 
deeply, hence his color is rich and satisfying. 
His “Old Cedars on the Coast of Maine” is 
one of the masterpieces of American etching. 
Tremendously bold, yet not in the least harsh, 
its rendering, especially in the quality of line, 
silences all criticism: one can find hours of en- 
joyment studying the details of forms, without 
losing sight of the beauty of thewhole. There 
is wind here that is making things move, and 
there are sunshine and shadow that battle for 
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supremacy. In 1882 F. de Schennis, a Swiss 
etcher of some repute, admired this plate so 
much that he copied it, omitting only the 
etcher’s name, and issued it, reversed, bearing 
his own signature. 

The human figure has not been much used 
in the motives of our etchers; men like Blum, 
Chase, Brennan, McCutcheon, Dielman, Shir- 
law, Lippincott, and Ehninger have turned 
aside from their regular work to show us 
that they could etch the human figure, and 
do it well, but there they are content to let 
the matterrest. Ignaz M. Gaugengigl’s etch- 
ings are often based on his paintings, but he 
has also done many original plates,—indeed, 
is still doing them. They are etched in a 
spirited, even joyous manner. His figures 
are strikingly individual both in subject and 
pose. 

It is rather difficult to classify the etched 
work of F. S. Church, composed as it is of 
ideal, semiclassically draped figures, usually 
accompanied by some animals, and carrying 
such titles as ““The Lion in Love,” “A Pa- 
thetic Ballad,” “The Witch’s Daughter.” 
They are never well drawn, but they are de- 
lightfully naive, very original, and poetic in 
spirit. 

American etchers avoid animals quite as 
much as they do the human figure. Charles 
Volkmar, a pupil of Barye, one of the few who 
have done anything with animals, made the 
strange choice of ducks as his specialty. His 
“Family of Quacks,” “Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd,” ‘Family Reunion,” etc., have 
been well received by the press and the pub- 
lic, and have been awarded several medals. 
The high reputation of J. A. S. Monks’s 
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sheep is well known and has been honestly 
earned. 

The most versatile American etcher of ani- 
mals is Peter Moran, sometime lithographer, 
engraver, scene painter, actor, etcher for thirty- 
two years,—artist always, who is equally fond 
of all the domestic animals. His plates have 
enough pictorial quality to interest the pub- 
lic, yet to give this they are not sacrificed 
artistically. Never artificial or thin, there is 
a satisfying completeness about them; his fig- 
ures have another side, and there are things 
behind and beyond. He has also made 
plates in mezzotint and dry-point, but his 
small line etchings, which show great mastery 
of line and mass, are enough on which to 
build a high reputation. 

At the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 Peter 
Moran was the only American etcher repre- 
sented. He sent fourteen plates. At the 
Exhibition of Women Etchers of America 
(New York, 1888), which registered high tide 
in the affairs of etching this side the Atlantic, 
there were 500 plates. The last New York 
Etching Club Exhibition (1893) had 149 
plates, a slight increase over the previous 
year. At one of the recent expositions,—I 
think it was the Pan-American at Buffalo,— 
the committee’s appeal for etchings met with 
no response whatever. This marks the low 
tide. At the American Water Color Soci- 
ety’s 1906 Exhibition, one gallery was hung 
with over a hundred recent etchings, which 
made a good and encouraging show, eleven of 
the exhibitors being new men. Mr. Smil- 
lie’s pupils are doing some good work at the 
National Academy. Perhaps the tide has 
turned. 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


By ALICIA VAN BUREN 


AST night into this quiet room you came 
And stood beside my couch, and called my name; 
And then my heart, which for one moment thrilled 
With old-time joy, once more, alas! was filled 
With pain, for as I stretched my hand to where 
You stood, I woke and found you were not there. 


But some day, dearest, some day when I take 
The last earth-sleep, you’ll greet me as I wake, 
And press my lips, and, holding fast my hand, 
Will safely lead me to your own far land. 











UNCLE SAM, OWNING AND OPERATING 


By HAROLD BOLCE 
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HENEVER an advocate 
speaks, or a political plat- 
form resolves either for or 
against an extension of the 
national functions into gov- 


WX of ernment ownership of pub- 
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LUE lic utilities, a certain few of 


these utilities come to mind as the probable 
object of first attention. Certainly govern- 
ment ownership of railways, telegraphs, and 
telephones, and the operation of savings 
banks by the Post Office Department, would 
appear early in the list to be discussed. Every 
session of Congress sees one or more of these 
proposed, and doomed to oblivion. 

All projects that are supposed to savor of 
socialism have been denounced by the 
mighty in the seats of authority, defeated in 
Congress, and spurned from political plat- 
forms. It is, therefore, a startling revela- 
tion that while practical men have been de- 
crying government ownership as something 
impossible in this Republic, unless we chose 
to change the whole spirit and character of 
the government, the federal hand has reached 
out and has either purchased or established, 
and is operating transportation lines, tele- 
graph, telephone, and cable systems, postal 
savings banks, cold-storage establishments, 
and many other utilities of a public character. 

The government has gone quietly and per- 
sistently ahead and is now accomplishing 
effectively and with profit the things which 
millions of citizens have opposed as imprac- 
ticable and a menace to individualism. 
Government ownership has not ushered in 
Arcady. But the railway fares, freight 
charges, steamship rates, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and cable tolls, cold storage, and 
other prices fixed by federal control have 
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been in a number of instances cut down from 
the schedule established by trusts. 

Regardless of economic theories upon this 
subject, the facts are that Uncle Sam’s owner- 
ship and operation of business have already 
assumed wide scope and undeniable sig- 
nificance. 


UNCLE SAM’S TELEGRAPH AND CABLE SYSTEM 


The United States Government now owns 
and operates one of the longest and most 
intricate commercial cable and telegraph 
systems in the world. This undertaking is 
the Washington-Alaska cable and telegraph 
system, uniting the cities of the United States 
and the world in general with the towns and 
cities of the Alaskan coast, the Yukon valley, 
and the region around Bering Straits. 

A study of this colossal and successful 
project should satisfy the most skeptical that 
Uncle Sam has the capacity to construct and 
the ability to direct government telegraph 
lines. The government cables kept busy by the 
commercial interests between our cities and 
the communities in the remote regions of the 
Arctic would reach from Newfoundland to 
the Irish coast; the land lines would stretch 
from the national capital to New Mexico. 
Here is a government-owned and operated 
system of communication under the very 
Republic within which critics eloquently 
insist that federal ownership and control of 
public utilities is a chimerical policy which 
no friend of the nation can espouse. 

It is frequently urged that one insur- 
mountable obstacle against successful federal 
proprietorship and administration of such 
undertakings is that the red tape and inertia 
of the government would prevent federal 
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management from taking advantage of op- 
portunity, and that the real service which the 
public demands can be supplied only by 
individuals and companies prompted to en- 
terprise by the promise of profit. 

As a matter of record, Uncle Sam’s great 
cable and telegraph system has its northern 
ramifications through a wilderness, wild and 
trackless, over 
which many con- 
servative engineers 
and men of busi- 
ness declared it 
would be impos- 
sible successfully to 
construct and op- 
erate a modern sys- 
tem of communi- 
cation. Of the land 
lines in this system, 
1,422 miles were 
built and are in 
successful opera- 
tion in sections de- 
void of roads or 
trails. 

For many years 
the laying down of 
long submarine ca- 
bles had been in- 
trusted to British 
experience, backed 
by the capital of 
that land. The 
cable operators of 
England were sup- 
posed to be the best, the cable machinery 
of that country peculiarly advanced, and the 
whole industry the result of more than a 
generation of virtual British monopoly. 

It is significant of the scientific progress 
possible under federal management, that 
Uncle Sam’s new style of ocean cable now in 
operation between Sitka and Seattle, a dis- 
tance of 1,070 miles, and resting on the bed of 
the sea from one thousand to seventeen 
hundred fathoms deep, proved to be not only 
cheaper in cost of construction than any of 
the commercial cables devised for private 
companies, but to have a transmitting power 
greater by twenty-five per cent than the 
gutta-percha cables reaching under the 
Atlantic between Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere. The cable was manufactured 
in New Jersey, and had to be transported on 
a cable ship 12,000 miles around Cape Horn 
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before Uncle Sam, as promoter, began to pay 
the coil into the Pacific. 

Despite the unpropitious physical con- 
ditions, there has been but one interruption 
of the Seattle-Sitka section of 1,072 miles, 
and but one in the Sitka-Valdez cable of 
more than 600 miles. The first was caused 
by a dragging anchor in the bay near Port 
Lawton, and the in- 
jury to the Valdez 
cable was caused 
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by a humpbacked 
whale that got 
tangled in the coil 
and killed itself in 
efforts to escape. 
Under Norton 
Sound the cable 
was ground away 
by icebergs, nor 
could the line be 
permanently main- 
tained. Theoreti- 
cally under the 
ponderousness of 
government own- 
ership, a project 
defeated by the 
eternal crunching 
of polar ice would 
have been aban- 





doned. Instead, 
: federal enterprise 
erected wireless 


towers on the op- 
posite shores of 
Norton Sound, 107 miles apart, and to-day 
the cable, the wireless section, and the land 
lines are operated as a harmonious whole. 
Uncle Sam takes pride in reporting that his 
has been the only long wireless system in the 
world operated as part of a telegraph system, 
engaged in commercial business. More than 
a million words per annum are sent across 
that sea in the far north, and are then trans- 
mitted to cable and telegraph lines connected 
with various parts of the world. The success 
of the United States as the owner and opera- 
tor of a great telegraph system is attested by 
the fact that although thousands of the 
messages are couched in commercial codes, 
the wireless section has not a single error 
charged against its record. 
An argument constantly reiterated is that 
genius serving the government is not kindled 
into great usefulness. The resourcefulness 
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of official operators has been conspicuously 
displayed in making our wireless system in 
the region of the Arctic immune from 
electrical storms and all conditions of weather 
and ice. A sergeant serving as operator has 
perfected a new device increasing the sending 
capacity by wireless from fifteen to thirty 
words a minute. It is obvious that private 
corporations have not succeeded in monop- 
olizing the mechanical genius in the United 
States. 

Many instances have been cited to prove 
that the American government cannot con- 
struct a plant for a great enterprise as 
economically as a private company can. 
The cost of constructing the 2,347 miles of 
Uncle Sam’s submarine cable was $1,144,907. 
In the United States to-day a similar enter- 
prise by a private corporation would involve 
an expenditure twenty per cent greater than 
the government’s outlay in constructing the 
line under the Pacific to our far territory in 
the Northwest. 

The great federal ‘system making the 
commerce of the commonwealth and Alaska 
one, has been in operation for three years, and 
the statement of the Chief Signal Officer of 
the United States Army is that Uncle Sam’s 
cable is “commercially worth more to-day 
than it has cost the 
United States.” 

There is not 





throughout the 
world a more com- 
plete vindication of 
the feasibility of fed- 
eral ownership. In 
every detail the co- 
lossal project has 
been engineered by 
the government. 
Thesystem was con- 
structed under the 
supervision of offi- 
cers of the army and 
in the main the labor 
was performed by 
soldiers. 

In the statement 
of the cost of Uncle 
Sam’s big commer- 
cial enterprise the 
sums expended for 
the transportation, 
subsistence, cloth- 
ing, and pay of the 
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members of the army engaged were included, 
and even on this basis it is found that the 
federal economy in building the ‘line is a 
model worthy of study by competing com- 
panies. 

The results of the government’s system 
have been witnessed by a marked increase 
in the industries of Alaska and in the com- 
merce between that territory and the United 
States. Every month tolls amounting to 
$10,000 are paid by commercial firms for 
messages forwarded by the government be- 
tween Seattle and Alaska. The govern- 
ment’s total revenue in the year from com- 
mercial interests using the federal wires is 
about $200,000, and is rapidly being aug- 
mented. Uncle Sam publishes his telegraph 
and cable rates and enterprisingly calls 
attention to the fact that his tariff for cables 
is below the rates charged by cable lines in 
other parts of the world, and that the tele- 
graph rates on land are four fifths lower than 
those charged by competing commercial 
telegraph and telephone systems in Alaska. 

A very paternal feature of the govern- 
ment’s embarkation in the telegraph and 
cable business is the publication of press 
bulletins, containing the cabled news from all 
parts of the world. All the day’s important 
happenings of the 
globe now reach 
Alaska and, trans- 
mitted part way by 
wireless, are dis- 
cussed in the streets 
of Nome by 6 p.m. 


UNCLE SAM’S STEAM- 
SHIP LINE 





If anyone is still 
unconvinced that 
Uncle Sam can 
make a success of 
federal management 
of every-day affairs 
it is but necessary 
to make a pilgrim- 
age to 22 State 
Street, New York 
City, and visit the 
offices of an ocean 
steamship line 
owned and operated 
by the United States 
Government. 
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This line, between New York City and 
Panama, connects there with a railway, a busy 
and successful one, running from sea to sea, 
and likewise owned and operated by the 
government. The 
New York offices of 
Uncle Sam’s steam- 
ship company are 
conducted in a thor- 
oughly up-to-date 
manner. 

The government 
issues folders, maps, 
circulars containing 
dates of sailings, 
alluring descriptions 
of the ports touched 
by the government 
steamers, and in ev- 
ery way manifests a 
desire to increase 
passenger and 
freight traffic. There 
is no laxity and no 
impairment of effi- 
ciency. There has 
been no appoint- 
ment of political in- 
competents. 

The pier of Uncle 
Sam’s Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Line is at the foot of West 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York. The gov- 
ernment has five passenger steamships fitted 
with electric light and wireless telegraphy. 

There has been some alarm, more or less 
humorously expressed, that under the gov- 
ernment operation of modern enterprises 
some of the conveniences, luxuries, and, at 
least, indulgences, would be cut out. Uncle 
Sam, among the advertised attractions of his 
steamships, announces that “wines, spirits, 
etc., of the best quality are provided on 
board at moderate prices.” And in one of 
the steamship posters there is presented 
a picturesque street scene in Panama, the 
foreground made pleasing with a sefiorita in 
native dress, the drawing from the pen of a 
leading artist. It is clear that advertising 
has lost none of its piquancy under the direc- 
tion of Uncle Sam. 

In acquiring ownership of this steamship 
line, which is one of the assets of the Panama 
Railroad, the government, guided by the 
business standards of the day, retained in the 
steamship’s employ every employee and 
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officer who had displayed efficiency in his 
work, But a new impetus was given to the 
operation of the line. In 1904 the freight 
earnings of the steamship system were 
$788,082. In 1905 
they rose to $1,032,- 
639. In 1906 Uncle 
Sam’s steamship line 
was peculiarly bur- 
dened by being com- 
pelled to carry pas- 
sengers and freight 
at lower rates fixed 
by executive order. 
Notwithstanding 
this, the total earn- 
ings of the federal 
steamship line were 
$1,347,012. 

In other words, 
under Uncle Sam’s 
ownership and oper- 
ation the steamship 
line between New 
York and Panama 
has earned more 
than it ever did un- 
der private owner- 
ship! And I was 
assured by the offi- 
cials in Uncle Sam’s 
steamship offices in New York that the com- 
pleted records of the earnings in 1907 will 
eclipse the balance sheet of all previous years. 

Uncle Sam, having thus successfully con- 
ducted a line of steamers down the Atlantic 
and through the Caribbean, might surely be 
capable of operating federal lines connecting 
our Atlantic coast with Europe, and the ports 
of the Pacific with Yokohama, Hongkong, 
Sydney, and Singapore. 


UNCLE SAM A RAILROAD OWNER 


A formidable literature has been developed 
against government ownership of railways. 
In defiance of all advice Uncle Sam has made 
an interesting and successful beginning in his 
ownership and operation of the Panama 
Railroad, running from Colon on the Atlantic 
side to Panama on the Pacific. 

Before the United States Government 
undertook the management of this property 
the importance of transisthmian railways as 
commercial possibilities had been overlooked. 
On the Panama Railroad the service was 
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antiquated and totally unsuited to the volume 
of business awaiting enterprise to bring the 
line up to date. There was not one adequate 
station and with but two telegraph operators 
between terminals, a train order sent over the 
wires consumed twenty-four hours in reach- 
ing its destination! The facilities at the 
ocean terminals were a farce, and at the time 
the United States acquired ownership of the 
road, great quantities of merchandise were 
piled up at both ends of the line. 

Uncle Sam has transformed the Panama 
Railroad. The yards and docks and ware- 
houses constructed, and the mechanical in- 
struments of loading and unloading intro- 
duced, have reduced the cost of handling 
consignments to a rate lower than is charged 
by any transportation company in any port of 
the world, while the rate of speed in trans- 
ferring cargoes from steamships to the rail- 
way is not exceeded in any country. 

In addition to handling the incredible 
volume of traffic growing out of the govern- 
ment’s construction of the Canal, Uncle Sam’s 
Panama Railroad is now delivering mer- 
chandise in such quantities and so expedi- 
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tiously at Panama that the private steamship 
lines on the Pacific are unable to carry it 
away. Clearly, government ownership of 
this transportation system has inflicted no 
paralysis upon commerce. 

The total earnings of the American Gov- 
ernment’s sea-to-sea railroad at Panama in 
1906 reveal an increase of $311,990, or 
13-81 per cent over the previous year. Every 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Railroad Company and the steam- 
ship line are employees of the United States 
Government. Their salary is fixed, and they 
do not profit from the increased earnings of 
the company. According to all our economic 
fears, such a condition should result in ad- 
ministrative laxity. On the contrary, the 
vigor of enterprise displayed in the manage- 
ment of both these transportation systems is 
an object lesson to the direction of private 
lines throughout the United States and of the 
steamship systems that touch our ports. 


UNCLE SAM’S SAVINGS BANK 


Congress has defeated repeated efforts to 
establish in the nation a postal savings bank 
system. But, while the “safe and sane” 
have thus imagined they have averted a 
movement toward socialism, and while 
financiers have been vigorously denying the 
possible workings of such a chain of federal 
banks, the United States Government has 
introduced in the Philippines an innovation 
which converts every post office in the archi- 
pelago into a savings, bank. 

The Philippine Commission in reviewing 
this American departure in government 
ownership calls it ‘‘one of the most important 
pieces of legislation ever enacted by the 
United States.” 

This was done even while the government 
was abolishing the very excellent postal sav- 
ings bank system of Hawaii which existed 
when we annexed that island republic. 

Uncle Sam in his new daring and economic 
insight has not only established these postal 
savings banks but has issued an essay for 
circulation among the Filipino people, ad- 
monishing them to cultivate habits of thrift 
and to deposit their savings in these govern- 
ment banks. Emphasis is placed upon the 
fact that there is absolutely no danger of loss, 
as sometimes there is when private banks 
close their doors. 
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On all deposits, interest at the rate of two 
and one half per cent is paid. Here is a 
paragraph from Uncle Sam’s bank bulletin: 


Saving is one of the basic principles of our civiliza- 
tion. Without saving something for the morrow, 
no race of people would ever have risen out of then 
primitive savagery. . . . Recognizing that the two 
most essential elements making toward the progress 
of the people are labor and saving, and that the 
former avails little without the latter, the govern- 
ment has provided for the establishment of postal 
savings banks. . . . The service of these banks is 
free to all. 


There is much in the opening statement in 
this prospectus of the banks recently es- 
tablished by government order which shows 
that Uncle Sam, far more than the con- 
servatives in Congress imagine, has been 
devoting himself to political economy. 

The advertisement tells of the powers of 
capital and proceeds to give definite instruc- 
tions regarding the method of making deposits 
in the postal savings banks. 

In the first place, the government guaran- 
tees to return all money with interest when the 
deposits are needed. The Post Office De- 
partment issues postal savings bank stamps 
in various denominations. Every postal 
savings bank in the Philippine Islands sells 
the stamps. The depositor purchases these 
stamps and pastes them on cards supplied 
without charge. 

The blanks are so arranged that, when 
filled, the card is worth one peso. Unused 
and uncanceled savings stamps are redeem- 
able in postage stamps. Any person six years 
of age, resident in the archipelago, may open 
an account, and anyone at the head of a fam- 
ily or over twenty-three years of age can make 
deposits in the name of a minor or anyone 
else. Special provisions enable benevolent 
and provident organizations to make deposits. 

The postal savings banks are divided into 
first, second, and third class, the first receiving 
deposits to any amount, the second limiting 
deposits at one time. The third-class savings 
banks receive deposits only through postal 
savings bank stamp cards. Deposits made at 
one postal savings bank can be withdrawn 
from any other government bank in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Proper safeguards are placed around the 
system, and provision against reckless with- 
drawals and disturbance of confidence has 
been made. In April, 1907, the United 
States gave the Philippine Commission new 


authority in investing the savings of the 
people so that this money may return to 
circulation and benefit the public. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED PACKING HOUSES 


The federal government has had in the 
Philippines a free field for the inaugura- 
tion of experiments in government owner- 
ship. There, as in Porto Rico, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and other territorial possessions, 
the mere catalogue of business undertak- 
ings under the administration of the govern- 
ment would fill pages of a magazine. The 
truth is that, while we in this country are still 
discussing the possibility of these things, they 
are being done in our remoter possessions. 

Included in these important departures are 
federal slaughter houses and cold-storage 
plants. And Uncle Sam is actually engaged 
in delivering meat from the official abattoirs 
to the various markets. Thirteen of the cities 
of the Philippines increased their revenues 
from slaughter houses conducted according 
to Uncle Sam’s up-to-date ideas in sanitation. 
The government’s cold-storage industry in 
Manila is an economic revelation. Space in 
it is leased at reasonable rates to the people. 





“Uncle Sam went out in the saddle.” 
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The revenues grew from 839.76 pesos in 
1904 to 36,925.83 pesos in 1905, making a 
gain of more than 36,000 pesos. 


“Meanwhile,” says the Secretary of Finance and 
Justice, “the public has been largely benefited 
because the only cold-storage plant in the business, 
aside from the government’s, was heretofore able to 
maintain a monopoly in the price of meats, im- 
ported fruits and vegetables. 

“ Other business establishments have now engaged 
in competition, making use of the government cold- 
storage space, and the prices of those essentials to 
wholesome living are 
now about three fifths 
of what they were one 
year ago.” 


He says that while 
one private estab- 
lishment has lost a 
portion of its profits, 
“the great consum- 
ing public has been 
very largely bene- 
fited.” 

There has also 
been a marked in- 
crease in the sales 
of ice, the people 
spending for the gov- 
ernment’s supply 
40,486.52 pesos more 
than in the previous 
year. The rates 
were the same as 
those charged by the 
private plants, but 
there was an assur- 
ance of purity in the 
federal ice that has 
made it extremely 
popular. Tropical 
thirst has also been 
slaked by great 
quantities of distilled water obtained from the 
government’s retorts. The net earnings from 
Uncle Sam’s ice works in 1906 in the city of 
Manila paid for the entire cost of the plant. 

If under the tropic heat of our Asiatic 
islands Uncle Sam with great success con- 
ducts cold-storage plants, bringing down the 
price of meats and vegetables consumed by 
the public, it is a reasonable assumption that 
federal ownership and administration could 
be extended along similar lines over a con- 
tinent lying in the temperate zone, in whose 
hundreds of rivers and lakes Nature in winter 

piles up prodigal quantities of ice. 
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TELEGRAPHS IN THE TROPICS 


Uncle Sam has demonstrated his ability to 
triumph over Arctic conditions in establish- 
ing telegraph communication for commerce. 
Equally significant has been the federal suc- 
cess in constructing cable and telegraph lines 
in the tropics. 

One section of the government telegraph 
in the Philippines, running from Tucuran to 
Lintogoup, although but twenty miles long, 
was constructed 
through a piece of 
country so difficult 
to travel that every 
pioneer lineman 
who made the round 
had to be carried to 
a hospital. Great 
difficulties were 
overcome in laying 
the federal cables, 
for chafing over the 
coral reefs cut the 
strands. Fierce 
tropical _ lightnings 
injured the cable 
boxes, and in one 
instance sharks ate 
the insulation from 
the wires. 

Conquering all 
obstacles, Uncle 
Sam now operates 
6,322 miles of land 
lines in the archi- 
pelago and 1,437 
miles of cable. In 
addition the United 
States Signal Corps 
operates twenty-four 
telephone systems in 
the islands, containing 481 telephones and 
378 miles of line. All these facilities are 
open to the people. 

The rate for telegrams throughout the 
Archipelago is three cents a word. This is 
irrespective of distance, so that the in- 
habitant most remote from the center of 
civilization pays no more to communicate 
with the capital than does a man in the 
suburbs, exactly as is the case with mail and 
the postage rate in the United States. 

The postal system has been made greatly to 
serve in the sending of telegrams, for payment 
is now made in postage stamps attached to 
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the telegraph blank. The report comes from 
all parts of the island that the stamp system 
for sending telegrams is proving highly 
satisfactory. The total receipts for 1906 ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year by nearly 
$30,000. 

From Zamboanga to Jolo, a distance of 107 
miles, the rush of ocean currents over the 
coral beds made the maintenance of a cable 
impossible without constant repairs, which 
the cable ship was compelled to make. In 
the latter part of 
1905, therefore, 
Uncle Sam substi- 
tuted a wireless 
plant. And while 
the towers were 
being built, the 
government antici- 
pated the expan- 
sion of business 
they would pro- 
duce, and built con- 
necting telegraph 
and telephone lines 
radiating to many 
towns. 

No one and no 
condition on the 
American conti- 
nent could inter- 
pose anything like 
the difficulties the 
government had to 
surmount in estab- 
lishing telegraph, 
telephone, and ca- 
ble lines in the Phil- 
ippines satisfactory 
to the increasing 
commerce of the 
islands. 

With savings banks, telephone, telegraph 
and cable systems, all under postal authority, 
the test is a comprehensive one, 


THE FEDERAL WATERING PLACE 


As a preliminary to establishing a gov- 
ernment Carlsbad, Uncle Sam went out in the 
saddle to the mountains of Benguet, in the 
Philippines, and, finding a suitable area 
where the neighboring waters were abundant, 
staked out a township, and then began to 
advertise the lots. It was announced that 
the sale would take place at public auction. 





“Uncle Sam’s spa was opened in 1902.” 


It was provided in a most paternal way that 
all the money raised at this federal sale of real 
estate should go into a fund to be expended 
in improving and beautifying the resort. 

The prospectus dwelt glowingly upon the 
salubrious climate of the location, where 
the temperature is as low at times as 41 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and where the highest 
mean monthly temperature is 74. And this 
place, Baguio, has now become to the Phi- 
lippines what Simla is to India. 

As a press agent, 
Uncle Sam does 
not have to study 
the legends on our 
dead walls, and he 
can write effective 
“ads” without go- 
ing to real estate 
offices for instruc- 
tion. 

The American 
Government’s spa 
has developed into 
a most attractive 
place of refuge 
from the tropic 
torments of the 
valleys and the 
coasts. The fact 
that a greater num- 
ber of citizens go 
there every year 
from the torrid 
lowlands indicates 
that the federal 
power knows how 
to appeal to the 
public. 

Rooms in the 
government’s 
mountain sanita- 
rium have been so arranged that patrons can 
sleep in the fresh air. Pure mountain water 
is pumped into a 3,o00-gallon tank, con- 
structed on the top of a tower on the hillside 
above the buildings, and piped to all the 
rooms in the establishment, and to the fed- 
eral cottages, which dot the government’s 
park. 

Official engineers surveyed and: public 
capital financed the Benguet road, and 
members of Philippine society are now in- 
formed by the government that they can 
leave Manila on the morning train and, 
alighting at Twin Peaks, travel in a carromata 
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along a national boulevard that runs through 
beautiful scenery to the watering place at 
Baguio. The official advertisement of this 
alluring place is enough to make almost 
anyone abandon his employments and flee to 
the delectable mountain. 

Undeniably Uncle Sam has succeeded in 
making health beckon to the people, and it 
is not strange that the government, backing 
up its prospectus with all the latest conven- 
iences of a sanitarium and resort, has been 
able constantly to multiply the number of 
its patrons. ; 

Uncle Sam’s spa was opened in 1902. 
From February to June of that year there 
were thirty-eight guests. In 1903 there were 
130. In 1904 there were 204, and in 1905 
the number rose to 667. 

The Philippines have proved a trying-out 
ground for numberless additional govern- 
ment activities which we, on our conservative 
continent, have imagined to be beyond the 
ability of federal resourcefulness. In those 
islands there are tenants on government 
farms, and in Manila government tenements 
are rented to workingmen. In Manila the 
government publishes a newspaper in which 
every utterance is inspired. In that city it 
has also a popular monthly scientific maga- 
zine. The publication boasts paid sub- 
scribers in all parts of the globe, and is using 
all the arts of advertising to increase its 
circulation and popularity. In many of the 
islands of the archipelago the government 
has established trading stores. Ambulating 
libraries circulate through the islands, with 
Uncle Sam as librarian, and there are gov- 
ernment sawmills in the Philippines. 


UNCLE SAM IN PORTO RICO 


The government is operating telegraph 
and telephone lines in Porto Rico, and the 
use of this system by business interests has 
proved from the start so profitable an in- 
vestment that Uncle Sam a few months ago 
ordered that the price of telegrams be reduced. 
The smallest towns in the most remote part of 
the island have been connected by the tele- 
phone with telegraph stations, and the govern- 
ment receives messages over the ’phones and 
transmits them by telegraph at low rates. 
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A long-distance telephone service between 
San Juan and Ponce and intermediate towns, 
which was long needed by mercantile inter- 
ests, promises to be of great benefit to the 
island and a valuable source of revenue to 
Uncle Sam. 

In March, 1906, under authority of the 
United States the insular government of 
Porto Rico issued $1,000,000 worth of 
bonds to construct wagon roads throughout 
the island. The money is being devoted to 
the construction of uncompleted portions of a 
system of roads which now crisscross the 
whole country and are exerting a wonderful 
influence upon its agricultural prosperity. 
Uncle Sam now owns and maintains 805 
kilometers of highway in Porto Rico. 

The new spirit of government efficiency 
has been displayed in the construction of these 
public roads. Private firms were charging 
$8 per cubic meter for masonry work. 
The government engineers introduced a dry 
masonry which they are able to install at 
$2 per cubic meter. The private estimate 
for building twenty-one kilometers on the 
Jayuya-Alto de la Bandera road was 
$165,075. Putting in the same width and 
depth of macadam, Uncle Sam found that he 
could do the work for $50,000. The cost is 
still further reduced in some instances through 
the codperation of farmers who furnish free 
transportation of materials and without 
charge place carts at the disposal of the 
government road builders. 

To the list that has been indicated in the 
foregoing pages, scores of other citations 
might be added, even to a wearisome length. 
Free seed distribution, weather reports, 
maintenance of national parks and reserves 
where scenic beauty or hot springs entice the 
tourist, free hospitals and sanitariums for 
soldiers, sailors, lepers and other afflicted 
ones, and a host of other manifestations of 
paternalism, might be fairly included. But 
it is not paternalism that is the present 
subject. It is rather a study of the fact 
that we have already assumed many of the 
important economic functions in transpor- 
tation, banking, and telegraph, and those 
larger activities that every year are a sub- 
ject of discussion, proposal, and attempted 
legislation. 














THE LOVE OF NOR-SEMBAH AND 
HAKIF BEY 


By DEMETRA VAKA BROWN 


@P@ OSES and lilacs in great 
quantities were sent in, by 
f{ numerous households of the 
vicinity, to Selim Pasha’s 
harem. The old family bro- 
cades were thrown over the 

= chairs. Silk rugs were gra- 
cing the balustrades and banisters. Big 
branches of leaves decorated the walls of the 
vestibule, while pots of gay flowers placed on 
either side of the staircase added to the general 
festive appearance of the house. ‘Also, all the 
members of the household, from the Validé 
to the most insignificant slave, were dressed 
in gala costume. For Hakif Bey, the oldest 
son of the family, was arriving with his young 
wife and child. 

Immediately after the midday meal, and in 
spite of the heat, while Selim Pasha’s other 
two wives and I, with their slaves, were drink- 
ing cooling drinks, dressed in the thinnest of 
garments, the Validé and Djimlah and sev- 
eral of their slaves took their seats in the large 
springless carriage, made comfortable with 
soft cushions, and went to meet the expected 
members of the family. 

A few hours later the young wife was 
brought to the house—not in the springless 
wagon, nor yet in a brougham, but in a sedan 
chair. The surprise I felt at this was greatly 
increased by the sight of the young man 
whom I rightly took to be her husband, walk- 
ing in the heat by the side of her chair, bare- 
headed, his fez in his hand, almost as if he 
were following the dead. I had known that 
the young wife was ill, but the festive air of 
the household had deceived me, even though 
I knew the Turkish custom of putting on their 
gayest attire at the death of their dear ones. 
Yet on the countenance of this fezless youth 
there could be no dissimulation of his sorrow. 





Though we were all quite anxious to see 
the young wife, whose beauty was renowned, 
we had to be content with the announcement 
that she would see some of us on the morrow. 

That evening when I went into Djimlah’s 
apartment, I found her nursing the young 
baby of Nor-Sembah Hanum, and heard her 
murmuring these words: “You poor little 
fading blossom, you dear bedraggled lamb, 
they even forget you, do they? I will be 
mother to you, little blossom of Allah.” 

I sat quietly waiting till the slave should 
come to take away the baby, after it should 
be fed, knowing the superstition Turkish 
women have about being distracted when 
they are performing this duty of motherhood. 

“Djimlah,” I asked, when she was at lib- 
erty to talk to me, “why were you nursing 
that baby? Is the mother very ill indeed?” 

“Til!” Djimlah cried; “she is dying. He 
is killing her.” 

“Who is killing her?” I asked. 

Djimlah’s big blue eyes looked at me in 
surprise and wonder. ‘Did not the Validé 
tell you?” 

“*No.”” 

“Then I must tell you everything from the 
beginning so that you may understand it 
right. Hakif Bey—that is the Validé’s son— 
met Nor-Sembah when she was visiting the 
Validé, who is a distant relative of her moth- 
er’s. At that time, although she was four- 
teen and had already taken tchit-charf, which 
made her a woman, she was so frail and child- 
like that one was apt to regard her as not 
grown up. Besides, Hakif Bey had always 
been absolutely indifferent to women, and no 
one thought any harm could happen if he 
came into his mother’s apartments, as he had 
always been in the habit of doing. He was 
devoted to the Validé, and his greatest pleas- 
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ure was to spend an hour reading to her or 
talking with her. In these meetings he met 
Nor-Sembah and fell so violently in love with 
her that the Validé had to keep the child day 
and night by her side for fear of his stealing 
her and making her his own. It was a very 
difficult task, since Nor-Sembah was also in 
love with Hakif and quite hard to manage.” 

“But why didn’t they marry?” I asked. 
“Was Hakif too young?” 

“No, indeed; he was seventeen. The ob- 
jection was Nor-Sembah’s delicate health. 
She had inherited weak lungs from her family, 
and her mother and the Validé did not think 
it wise to let her marry so young. They man- 
aged to send Hakif away to Asia Minor in an 
important position—for Hakif is very clever 
and very learned—and promised him that at 
the end of a year he could have his bride. I 
think what kept him quiet for the year was 
not so much that his position demanded all 
his attention—though he acquitted himself 
brilliantly and the Sultan praised him very 
much—as the feverish preparations he made 
to have a home for his bride. He hada lovely 
mansion built, with a bath house as pretty as 
that of his mother’s. He not only furnished 
the house, but sent to Circassia and bought 
beautiful slaves and dancing girls. Being the 
first son, Selim Pasha gave him a handsome 
allowance, besides what he made as governor. 
So fervently did he work that at the end of the 
year everything was ready. Meanwhile the 
Validé and Nor-Sembah’s mother did all they 
could to make the girl strong. But she was 
always the same, and the doctor said that, in 
addition to her illness, the child was lovesick; 
so when, at the end of the year, Hakif was 
here claiming her, they married them. You 
ought to have seen him when he arrived. He 
was like a hungry wolf. They could hardly 
keep him out of the haremlik. 

‘“‘Many months passed after they married 
and went to Asia Minor, but not a word was 
heard from them; and finally Selim Pasha 
himself went there to find out what was hap- 
pening. When he came back, he said— 
though he does not give his opinions often— 
that ‘the children were loving each other too 
much to think of Allah or parents.’ You 
know, yavroum, it is not right that mortals 
should love so fiercely. Evil spirits get jeal- 
ous and cast the evil eye.” Thus said Djim- 
lah, educated in Western literature, yet in her 
heart as Eastern as any. “If he had loved 
her less she might have found strength in his 
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love, instead of death. When word came 
that Nor-Sembah was blessed with Allah’s 
greetings and was about to be a mother, there 
were tears and cries in two households; for 
the doctor had said that a child would mean 
death to the frail mother. Nor-Sembah’s 
father was wild, because she was his only 
daughter, and he loved her as one loves the 
blood of one’s veins. He stormed and raged 
and insisted that Nor-Sembah be brought 
right back to him. But that was impossible, 
since Nor-Sembah could not be moved; and 
besides, for nothing in the world would Hakif 
allow anyone to be near her except himself. 
Zafar Pasha—that is her father—took the 
doctors that Hakif had sent to Constantinople 
for, and went with them to Asia, and insisted 
that after the child was born she should be 
brought here. 

“Young people are crazy!” Djimlah, of 
twenty-four years’ experience, interrupted 
her story to exclaim with scornful emphasis. 
“Do you know that both Nor-Sembah and 
Hakif grudge every minute they give to any- 
one except each other? She does not even 
look at her child. One would say that the 
glorious sun rises and sets in Hakif Bey.” 

“But would it not have been better for the 
girl to have stayed at home, since she had 
good medical treatment?” I asked. 

“Tt might, if they could have been trusted,” 
Djimlah answered; “‘but they Were brought 
here because they are going to be separated.” 

“What?” I almost screamed. 

“Yes,” Djimlah said quietly, “they are 
going to separate them, and I am going to 
take care of the child and nurse it with my 
little one.” 

“To separate them simply because they 
love each other,” I repeated, horrified; “‘why, 
it is inhuman!” 

For the first time during my sojourn in the 
harems I had to face Oriental barbarism. I 
almost hated them, and the laws that gave to 
parents such power over their children. 

“It may seem inhuman to you, but it is the 
only human thing to do, under the circum- 
stances,” Djimlah went on, unruffled. “‘When 
a man does not know how to love his wife, 
then the parents have to come in and teach 
him. Anyway, Nor-Sembah was born to be 
a fairy, a lily, not a wife. She is a woman’s 
breath, not a real woman. Allah, one spring 
day, must have made a beautiful dream, and 
out of that vision must have come Nor-Sem- 
bah; but she was never created for the earth. 
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She is so wonderful that you want to pray 
before her. Wait till you see her, you who 
worship beauty, and who think that Aishé 
Hanum and I are beautiful.” 

“But, Djimlah, dear, will he consent to the 
separation?” 

“He will have to. They are going to make 
him marry a widow slave of about thirty-five. 
Word has been sent out already to the various 
harems, and by to-morrow pretty slaves will 
be coming in.” 

“But it might kill Nor-Sembah to have him 


take another wife, since she, too, is so much ~ 


in love with him.” 

“No, indeed, because she knows that it is 
only a temporary marriage. At the end of a 
year Hakif will be separated from the slave, 
giving her a large sum of money, and then he 
will again be given back his wife—stronger by 
that time, let us hope. That is why they give 
him a woman of about thirty-five, so that 
there will be no children to make the marriage 
binding.” 

‘And will he consent to this most Oriental 
of arrangements?” I could not help asking. 

“He will have to,” was the decisiye reply. 
“Everything isarranged. He will either have 
to do this, or his marriage will be annulled. 
The old people have seen to everything.” 

I was so much disgusted that I could hardly 
keep from telling Djimlah what I thought of 
the whole arrangement. 

“Don’t be a sentimental fool, little blos- 
som,” she adjured me, evidently reading my 
thoughts. ‘‘What the old people want to do 
is to save her and him, if they can. Besides, 
he must learn to love his wife for her—not for 
himself alone, as he is doing now.” 

That night I had the most distressing night- 
mares. Now I dreamed that I was Nor- 
Sembah, and again that I was the slave, and 
sometimes I was both in one. I never wel- 
comed the daylight with more pleasure than I 
did the next morning. At the same time I 
felt for the first time in my relations with the 
Turks that I was glad not to be one of them. 

I was very impatient to see the girl about 
whose happiness I was so much concerned. 
After I had had my bath and breakfast, 
Kondjé told me in a semi-whisper that the 
Validé invited me to go to her sitting room. 

“Is Hanum Nor-Sembah there?” I asked. 

Kondjé put her brownish hands to her 
breast and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! honored hanum, 
how you will love her! you, who, like us, love 
beautiful people so much.” She opened her 


eyes wide, as if to accentuate what she was 
going to say next, and extended her hands 
upwards as she did when in prayer. “She 
is a white jasmine! She is the morning dew 
on the roses! She is Allah’s own prayer!” 
Kondjé was really so moved at the thought 
of Nor-Sembah’s beauty that she was trem- 
bling. 

I went down to the garden and carefully 
chose the prettiest rose I could find, and 
with my little offering went into the sitting 
room, 

The Validé rose from her seat near the girl 
and came over to greet me. First she pre- 
sented me to the girl’s mother, then to the girl 
herself, lying on her couch, and then to Hakif 
Bey, who was sitting by the side of his wife, 
holding her hand. 

I went to the couch, took one of the young 
woman’s hands, and kissed it, giving her my 
rose. She smiled at me, without saying a 
word. I took a seat near her, and do what I 
could, it was impossible for me not to stare at 
her. Djimlah had said the truth, the child 
seemed to be of divine origin. Her beauty 
was quite unearthly. I could see how one 
could become mad for love of her, though she 
was not really a woman even now, being un- 
developed, like a child. Standing up she 
would probably have been taller than the 
average, but lying on her couch she looked so 
fairy-like, so frail! Her skin was so trans- 
parent that her veins showed in fine blue 
lines. Her eyes were very large and almond- 
shaped, and shaded by jet black lashes. Her 
nose and mouth were of pure Greek model- 
ing—indeed, there was not one flaw to be 
found in her appearance. She was dressed 
in a soft brocade of cream color, embroidered 
in pale blue flowers. Though I knew that 
she was quite ill there was nothing of the sick 
person about her. Her gown was cut low at 
the neck in V-form, displaying her delicate 
throat, which was like the stem of a flower, as 
the Validé put it. Her wavy, blue-black 
hair, in two long braids, lay on her breast. 

The longer I looked at her the more I real- 
ized that what really made her so beautiful 
was neither her wonderful skin, nor the ex- 
quisite modeling of her face, but a flower-like 
candor, and an indescribable purity that 
emanated from her whole personality. 

It has always been a mystery to me that the 
Turks, who can produce such types of purity 
as we can hardly conceive of in our Western 
civilization, should be supposed by us to be 
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voluptuous and sensual. Quite often in 
looking at certain children of the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon races, I find myself wondering 
what kind of love could have given them 
birth, so animal-like are they in expression 
and deportment. With the ordinary Turkish 
child it is quite different. Often on meeting 
a group of them, and especially of little girls, 
I have stopped and watched them with pleas- 
ure, because they looked so pure, so simple, 
above all so childlike. 

One day when I was wondering on this 
subject, I asked the Validé, with whom I 
happened to be, whether the children re- 
flected the fathers or the mothers more. 

“A child is neither its father nor its 
mother,”’ she answered me. ‘‘Children are 
either the products of the highest type of love 
—a divine conception almost—or of an intel- 
lectual love almost as high; or else they are 
mere animal creations, or, lower yet, the re- 
sults of evil and voluptuous desires.” 

The Latin races will talk of the sexual rela- 
tion of men and women in a way to take 
from it all sanctity, all poetry, all romance. 
The Anglo-Saxons seldom touch on the sub- 
ject, for it is something not to be mentioned. 
The high-minded Oriental, differing from 
both, will speak of it freely, either with rever- 
ence, as one does of religion, or with poetic 
feeling, as one does of the coming of the 
spring or the babbling of the brook. It is to 
him either big and overwhelming, as one’s 
faith toward one’s God, or lighter, but very 
exquisite. , 

The Validé, that day, while we sat amid 
the pine trees, spoke about human love with 
a mysticism and reverence as if she were in 
the presence of the great Allah in whom she 
believed so fervently. Whether her ideas 
were taken from some Eastern book or belief 
of which I had never heard, or whether they 
were her own, I do not know. 

“When two human beings come together, 
yavroum, some motive brings them together. 
Generally the motive is love; but love, like 
every other thing in life, has its degrees. The 
highest of all is the unconscious offering of 
one’s heart not to the man or the woman as an 
individual, but to the man or woman as the 
earthly incarnation of the deity of love. This 
is the highest love, and the children that 
spring from that love must be perfect. This 
must have been the way we were first created, 
and the mortal sin which our ancestors com- 
mitted, I believe, was when they forgot this 


-human beings one sees. 
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conception of love and degraded what was 
once a divine conception into a mere physical 
relation. However, I believe that we still 
retain the divine spark within us, and that 
it may be rekindled, and that the children 
born from such a love are our perfect human 
beings. Such a birth must have had our 
prophet, and your prophet, and all the 
prophets that have lived in the history of 
the world. 

“But the majority of people marry from 
motives other than the highest love. If these 
motives be social or mercenary, the children 
born from such unions are the indifferent 
There are motives 
even baser, and from these we have the moral 
and physical cripples. Perhaps this thought 
may have been in the minds of the ancient 
Greeks when they condemned the physically 
crippled children to death. The moral crip- 
ples they could not know till they grew up.” 

This conversation with the Validé came 
back to me as I was looking in speechless ad- 
miration at the exquisite beauty of Nor- 
Sembah. From my revery the sick girl’s 
voice awakened me. It was the voice one 
might have expected from such a perfect 
creature. 

“The Validé tells me that if Iask you, you 
will read me a little of the French poetry.” 

From under her pillow she drew a volume 
of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Feuilles d’Automne,” and 
thus, thanks to French poetry, I saw a little 
more of the girl than I otherwise should. 
While I was reading to her, the young hus- 
band sat watching his wife. It might have 
been my imagination, but I had the feeling 
that the intensity of his gaze tired her, that 
had he gone out she would have rested better. 

The next day I went to read to Nor-Sembah 
again, as I had promised. In the sitting 
room, on this day, there were the two fathers, 
in addition to the two mothers and the young 
husband. I started to leave the room, when 
I saw them all there, but the Validé and the 
young wife asked me to stay, and though, 
afterwards, I would have given a good deal 
not to have been there, it was my fate to be 
present at the only disagreeable scene I wit- 
nessed during my stay among the harems, 
and one which seemed to me quite at variance 
with their great ideas of love. 

A buxom, good-looking slave came into the 
room, magnificently dressed, and offered us 
some sweets from a tray she was carrying. 
With the exception of Hakif Bey we all took 
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some, and Nor-Sembah raised her head a 
little and followed with her eyes the move- 
ments of the slave. Hakif Bey not only did 
not take any sweets, but while the slave was 
in the room, kept his eyes fixed on the garden. 
Nor did he turn his head once, while slave 
after slave came into the room on various 
pretexts. At. last, when all had come and 
gone, like dress models in a Parisian shop, 
Selim Pasha came up to his son and taking 
his chin in his hand looked into his eyes. 

“*As you like, my son, as you like,” he said. 
“Tf you do not choose for yourself, we shall be 
compelled to choose for you. As you like, I 
say again.” 

Hakif Bey’s face was dark with resent- 
ment. ‘‘Why do you expect me to want 
another wife, when my heart is filled with 
one only? I shall do what you want me to: I 
shall go away—but let me at least go alone. 
Why must I have another woman?” 

“Because her womanly sympathy may 
make the year of waiting easier for you,” the 
older man said very kindly indeed. ‘‘There 
is no need, my boy, for your ever seeing her. 
But the human heart is weak and craves for 
sympathy. We want to providé against 
that.” 

Hakif Bey was about to reply angrily. One 
could see that from his face, and from the 
way he drew his head away from his father’s 
hand. But here Nor-Sembah interfered. 
With a quick movement she laid her head on 
his shoulder and took one of his hands in 
hers, while with the other she grasped the 
older man’s robe. 

“‘Father,” she implored, ‘let little Nor- 
Sembah choose for her lord. It will make 
her so very happy to find him a good woman 
who will be near him while she is getting 
stronger. I will take some days about it, and 
I will make sure that it is a good woman— 
but I will do it, father; trust little Nor-Sem- 
bah!” 

She smiled so sweetly and so bravely that I 
knew her cause was won. The older man 
kissed her and left the room. 

That afternoon I went with the Validé to a 
shrine where she was going to pray. With us 
was only one other slave besides the eunuch. 
After the prayer was over we went to a little 
brook to have our luncheon, while the horses 
were resting. ~ After luncheon the slave lay 
down under a big tree and went to sleep, and 
the eunuch drew off a little way, yet keeping 
us under his protecting eye. The Validé and 
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I took off our shoes and stockings and put our 
feet in the brook, and then took our work 
from our bags and began to sew. Thus do 
the Turkish women often sit for hours at a 
time. 

“What do you think of my boy, Hakif 
Bey?” she asked, after she had taken a few 
stitches on her embroidery. 

“I think he is a splendid fellow,” I an- 
swered sincerely. 

‘Does he look to you as if he could stand 
his earthly sorrow like a man?” 

“‘Do you mean the cruel separation you are 
all preparing for him?” I asked, hotly. 

“There! there! little one, don’t get excited. 
Weare doing our best.” 

“‘Suppose,”’ I cried, indignantly, ‘suppose 
the girl dies while he is away—what then?” 

The Validé laid her work down in her lap, 
clasped her hands together, and said, ever so 
quietly: ‘‘Nor-Sembah is going to die, little 
one; the great doctor said so two days ago.” 

I was choking. ‘‘You mean to say that, 
knowing this, you are trying to send him 
away with another wife, and not let them be 
together during her last hours?” 

“Though the great doctor said she was 
going to die, we still cling to the hope of sav- 
ing her. Sometimes even great doctors can 
be mistaken. There is gusel vereni in the 
family, and hers developed three years ago. 
She was so happy when she first married that 
for a time the disease seemed to be checked. 
But the gusel vereni came back to her worse 
than before.” 

Gusel vereni is a disease that I have only 
heard of among the Turks. It is akin to our 
consumption, except that the patient loses 
nothing of her looks, and quite often seems to 
grow more beautiful as the end approaches, 
whence the name, which means “‘ beautiful de- 
cline.” 

Notwithstanding the Validé’s reasoning, I 
still pleaded with her. ‘‘Do not send him 
away, Validé; it might kill him, too.” 

“But we want to send him away to save 
him. If he stays here and she dies, he will 
kill himself. If he goes away, she might get 
well; and if she does not, we will not tell him 
for a year. We will take his child to him, 
and he may learn to love it, and for its sake 
care for life a little.” 

“But it is so cruel for her,” I still persisted. 

“No, no, yavroum, she does not suffer. 
She is earnestly looking for a good woman. 
She never thinks for an instant that she is 
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going to die. If the end comes, she will not 
even know it; for it comes very beautifully and 
quietly, almost always when the patient is 
asleep. All her family died like this. She 
has been very happy since her marriage, and 
all her life has been a sweet-scented spring.” 

When the day came for me to leave the 
harem, I was sorry. I wanted to stay and see 
the outcome of that little tragedy. I only 

knew Nor-Sembah slightly, but sometimes I 
" wondered whether she had not assumed the 
task of finding a wife for her husband only in 
order to gain time; or whether it was with the 
idea that little by little he would get accus- 
tomed to the thought and choose one for him- 
self. At any rate, when I left the household 
to go to Russia, a week or ten days later, the 
question was not yet settled, although she had 
seen a number of slaves and had had short 
talks with them. 

My journey to Russia was very absorbing. 
I saw many strange scenes and met many in- 
teresting people; yet the Turkish lovers were 
constantly in my mind. . “ Neither did I forget 
them on my return to Constantinople in the 
rush of getting off for America. I wrote a 
note to the Validé, and sent it by a messenger, 
who was to wait for an answer. The answer 
came from Aishé Hanum, the third wife of 
Selim Pasha, who told me that both the 
Validé and Djimlah were in the Stamboul 
home, where I could go to see them. 

I broke a day’s engagement, and set out for 
Stamboul. When I reached the house, the 
Validé’s eunuch opened the door for me and 
ushered me in. I found the Validé in her 
room, but what a difference there was in her 
countenance! As soon as I saw her I knew 
that the girl was dead. I threw my arms 
around her and began to cry. 

“Don’t! don’t, my child! Don’t go against 
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Allah’s wishes. Maybe they are happier 
than we know. Kismet!” 

“They!” I cried. 

“Sit down there, and I will tell you.” Ina 
voice which was dry from pain, and abso- 
lutely colorless, the Validé told me the end of 
the lovers. 

“She only lived two weeks, after you went 
away. Allah took her to him very gently, and 
Hakif was at her side. He was very quiet 
and dutiful. He went about the place and 
chose a grave for her. She was fond of the 
sea and the pine trees, and he bought a piece 
of land with pines overlooking the Bosporus. 
‘Fhere they put her to sleep, and Hakif came 
quietly home. That night it rained hard and 
there was a summer storm. Hakif, in the 
middle of that stormy dark night and while 
everyone was in his own room, perhaps 
thought of the lonely little grave at the foot of 
the pine trees overlooking the Bosporus. Per- 
haps her spirit came for him and called him to 
her. He saddled his horse himself, and went 
to sit with his wife in her new home. 

“Early in the morning the gardener found 
the horse, without rider, outside his door. 
We hunted for Hakif everywhere. Then 
his father and I went to the little grave by the 
sea. There, lying on her grave, was Hakif, 
quite, quite dead.” 

“He killed himself?” I whispered. 

“No! no! yavroum. The doctor said that 
after he was drenched by the rain, he proba- 
bly fell asleep on the grave, and a chill killed ° 
him—but I know. Allah, in his supreme 
clemency, took him to his heart, and gave him 
back his bride, now cured from all earthly 
ills. And now by the foot of the pines, over- 
looking the -Bosporus, there is no longer a 
solitary little grave; for there is another that 
keeps it company.” 





THE TREE OF HOPE 


By LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


PLANT a seed of Hope, and ere the tread 


Of nimble-footed Day has run the hours, 


The seed has grown a tree that woos the skies, 


Its verdant branches starred with golden flowers. 














THE ABSOLUTION OF JOHN SMITH 


By W. L. ALDEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY LEONARD 


VERYONE called him 
“‘John Smith” although he 
was a pure Greek, with a 
six-syllabled name of more 
than usual intricacy, and a 
beard two days old. It is 

ee one of the mysteries of 
Cairo, of which city John Smith had long 
been a resident, that no one ever sees a Greek 
of the local colony without a beard of precise- 
ly two days’ growth. A German scientific 
person once devoted an entire day to the ef- 
fort to explain this mystery, and finally an- 
nounced the theory that the Cairene Greeks 
have divided themselves into two equal di- 
visions; that the members of these two di- 
visions shave on alternate days, and then 
keep themselves secluded until their beards 
have attained two days’ growth. This theory 
would be entirely satisfactory had it any 
foundation in truth. But then the same may 
be said of many excellent theories. 

John Smith kept a combined drinking and 
gambling saloon in the particularly infamous 
street which leads from the Hotel Bristol to 
the neighborhood of the steamship and tour- 
ist company offices. In order to allure the 
British ‘Tommy ” he placed over his door the 
legend “‘ JoHN SmitH’s Social Home.” This 
naturally led people to call him John Smith, 
and with the exception of a few intimate 
friends, and the Greek consul, no one credited 
him with the possession of any other name. 
He had lived in various countries and spoke 
most of the languages that are heard along 
the Mediterranean with fearless fluency. He 
was of a cheerful and genial disposition, ex- 
cept when his temper was aroused, and he 
considered that robbery with violence was 
foolish when it could be accomplished peace- 
ably and without attracting the attention of 
the police. His saloon was bright with elec- 
tric light, and the beverages that he sold were 






potent and deadly. In an inner room two 
confederates manipulated a roulette table 
with a ball that seemed possessed of an in- 
telligence almost human in its selection of 
numbers adverse to the interests of players. 
When a customer had been sufficiently filled 
with alcoholic courage in the outer saloon, 
John Smith introduced him to the roulette 
room with, it is needless to say, results bene- 
ficial to Smith’s flourishing exchequer. 

The orderly character of Smith’s saloon 
was exceptional. It was seldom that dis- 
turbances occurred either in the drinking or 
the gambling departments, and when they did 
occur, Smith seldom resorted to any stronger 
measure than that of stunning the disturber 
with a club. But one night a young Ger- 
man, who had lost heavily at roulette, and 
realized that he had been robbed, swept up 
the money that was on the table, knocked 
down the croupier with a chair, and then, 
brandishing the remains of the chair over his 
head, called upon Smith and his other assist- 
ant to come and be killed. Persuasion was 
lost on the infuriated German, and a battle 
ensued in the course of which John Smith, 
greatly to his subsequent regret, felt con- 
strained to stab the German in the throat. 

When it was certain that the breath had 
forever left the body of the German, Smith 
perceived that his career in Cairo was at an 
end. He had on several occasions been tried 
before the Greek consul for alleged offenses, 
but owing to the devoted and skillful perjuries 
committed by his friends, he had escaped 
serious punishment. But he knew that the 
consul believed him to be all that his worst 
enemies alleged, and that if he were tried for 
killing the German, his chances of escape 
would be small. Smith was a man of prompt 
decision and action. With the help of his 
assistants he carried the body of the German 
into a neighboring alley, and left it at the 
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“He carried the body of the German into a netghboring alley.” 


door of a rival saloon-keeper, of whose meth- 
ods Smith heartily disapproved. Then hav- 
ing disinterred his money from a hiding place 
that he justly regarded as safer than the 
Greek bank, he took the early morning train 
for Port Said, where he found a steamer for 
Zanzibar, which soon carried him beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Egyptian Government. 
At Zanzibar he bought rum, tobacco, beads, 
calico, and other necessaries of savage life, 


and presently found his way to Uganda, where 
he selected a large village on the border of 
Unyoro and opened a store which was soon 
doing a brisk business with the natives. 
Soon after Smith’s arrival at the village 
another white man made his appearance. 
He was the Rev. Mr. Thomas, a young Amer- 
ican missionary, filled with enthusiasm for 
the. conversion of the natives and with dis- 
may at the presence of the Greek trader, 

















“* Won't you come inside my hut?’” 


whose trade rum kept the greater part of the 
villagers in a more or less advanced state of 
intoxication. Mr. Thomas had fancied that 
he would have nothing to contend with in the 
Uganda village except his ignorance of the 
language—an ignorance which he expected 
soon to overcome by diligent study. Then 
he would preach to the natives and make 
converts daily, who would love and revere 
him, and form a happy community of devout 


disciples, properly clothed in the cast-off gar- 
ments of America, and addicted to the ex-- 
pression of pious sentiments in broken Eng- 
lish. But the presence of John Smith and 
his trade rum bade fair to blight the mission 
at its very start. Even if the Greek did not 
prove to be an active opponent of the mis- 
sionary, his influence must be to the last de- 
gree demoralizing. Mr. Thomas foresaw that 
in all probability for every convert he might 
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make Smith would make at least two drunk- 
ards, and despair began to take the place of 
the enthusiasm with which Mr. Thomas had 
entered upon his missionary work. 

The day after the missionary’s arrival John 
Smith called on him and introduced himself 
as a fellow white man and Christian. ‘‘ Very 
glad to see you,” said Smith, warmly shaking 
the missionary’s hand. ‘Me and you are 
pals. I help you in your trade, and you help 
mein mine. When these niggers trouble you 
just you tell me, and I'll attend to them 
q. p. d. as you Americans say.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Thomas feebly. 
“‘Won’t you come inside my hut? You will 
find it cooler there than it is here.” 

The two men entered the small dark hut 
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- Malta because it was good for business. 


“<Do you then refuse to absolve me?’” 
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which the native women had built in a single 
day for the reception of the missionary. Out- 
side the insects droned in the sun. The 
waving leaves of the palm trees threw flicker- 
ing shadows on the floor of the hut. There 
were mats on the floor on which the men 
seated themselves; and when the Greek had 
relighted a cigarette Mr. Thomas said: “‘ You 


tell me that you are a Christian. I am glad 
to know it. May I ask if you are a Protes- 
tant?” 


“No,” replied the Greek; “I’m Roman 
Catholic. Of course I was orthodox when I 
lived in Greece, but I changed my religion in 
Af- 
terwards the English priest wanted me to 
take his religion, but it is foolish to change 
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religion too often. I don’t change mine 
again till I go back to Greece; damfido.” 

“Don’t swear, I beg,” entreated the mis- 
sionary. 

“Swear!” exclaimed Smith. “I never 
swear unless I am angry, or what you call 
jolly, or something. You swear all the time, 
and then some day 
when you ought to 
swear good and 
strong it don’t help 
you abit. Besides 
I’m religious man, 
and not like these 
silly niggers.” 

“T hear that you 
sell rum to these 
poor natives,”’ said 
Mr. Thomas. 
“Does not your 
conscience tell 
you that you are 
doing wrong?” 

“But it is not 
bad rum,” urged 
the Greek. ‘‘It is 
very best quality 
trade rum, and it 
doesn’t kill like the 
German trade rum. 
Some men would 
sell anything to the 
niggers, but I’m 
honest man and 
my rum don’t kill 
them.” 

“It makes beasts 
of them, and ruins 
them body and 
soul!” cried the 
missionary. ‘“‘ How 
can I do these poor 
wretches any good 
while you poison 
them, and make 
them a curse to 
themselves and 
their families?” 

“But their families are just the same,” pro- 
tested Smith. ‘‘The women drink just as 
much as the men, and it will make you laugh 
to see the little boys and girls drunk. They 
are all very happy, and that will make them 
listen to you. If they were all sober they 
wouldn’t like your religion. But I won’t let 
them treat you rude, damfido.” 





“And knew that he had recetved what was 
almost certainly a fatal bite.” 
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The missionary sighed. It was evidently 
useless to appeal to John Smith’s conscience, 
for he had none. He could not be made to 
understand that he was a stumbling block in 
the way of what he called the missionary’s 
‘trade,’ and, moreover, there was no reason 
to suppose that even had he. understood 
clearly the wick- 
edness of his deal- 
ings with the na- 
tives he would, for 
a moment, have 
thought of giving 
up his lucrative 
business. What 
made the position 
still more painful 
was the fact that 
John Smith want- 
ed to be friendly 
with the mission- 
ary, and the latter 
could hardly give 
the cold shoulder 


to a sinner who 
wished to be a 
friend, and was, 


besides, the only 
other white man in 
that savage region. 
Mr. Thomas 
changed the sub- 
ject, and after ask- 
ing Smith a few 
questions concern- 
ing the climate and 
the natives, ex- 
cused himself from 
further conversa- 
tion for the reason 
that he was really 
suffering from a 
headache. 

The missionary 
had cherished a 
vague idea that al- 
most immediately 
after his arrival in 
Uganda he would assemble a congregation 
and begin his missionary work. But he 
found that he could do nothing until he had 
learned the language, and that the task was 
one of tremendous difficulty. During the 
greater part of the day he worked resolutely 
at the grammar and vocabulary of the Ugan- 
da dialect, but he made slow progress. His 








intercourse with the natives was confined 
almost exclusively to benevolent smiles and 
gestures that failed to convey any idea to the 
native mind, except that the missionary was 
manifesting drunkenness in a rather unusual 
way. He did not find the climate unpleasant, 
but the swarms of insects irritated him, and 
his constitutional fear of serpents kept him 
in constant dread of stepping on a deadly 
snake whenever he ventured out of his hut. 
He said to himself that of course the day 
would come when he would be able to preach 
and teach, but in the meantime the Greek 
was bringing the entire village into a state 
of chronic drunkenness. Often as he sat in 
his hut and listened to the rustle of the wind 
in the palm trees, the distant whine of the 
hyena, the soft patter of bare feet on the hard 
earth, or the foolish laughter of drunken ne- 
groes, he asked himself if he had not made a 
grave mistake in coming to Africa, and if he 
could not have been far more useful at home. 
He once ventured to make this suggestion in 
the presence of John Smith, who now came 
to see him regularly every evening. ‘Now 
you speak sense!” replied Smith. ‘Why you 
want to preach to the niggers? They are only 
black beasts, and you don’t make them white 








“ Absolvo te.” 


by preaching. You come with me and be my 
partner. I like you, and we go to some big- 
ger village where we double our trade, and 
make very much money.” 

Mr. Thomas had given up all attempt to 
bring the trader to a true knowledge of the 
nefarious nature of his occupation. There 
was nothing in the Greek’s moral nature to 
which he could appeal. But although he 
knew him to be an utterly conscienceless 
scoundrel, he gradually grew to take a certain 
amount of pleasure in the man’s society, and 
even to have an unmistakable liking for him. 
Smith was always cheerful and at times even 
affectionate. Occasionally he brought the 
missionary presents of coffee and sugar. 
Once he brought him several tins of meats, 
so obviously unwholesome that Mr. Thomas 
felt remorseful when he secretly risked the 
lives of the native dogs by giving them sur- 
reptitious mouthfuls of ‘‘prime tinned beef” 
and “delicious turtle soup.” He could not 
return these favors except by offering Smith 
tracts printed in English, which Smith ac- 
cepted with fervent gratitude, and read from 
beginning to end. Once Mr. Thomas asked 
him if he had really read a tract depicting the 
pains of future punishment. ‘‘Oh, yes!” re- 
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plied Smith. “I read him. I like him very 
much. It would be great fun to see some men 
I know down in Cairo burning up in that fire. 
I would go all the way to hell and back just 
to see the fun.” Whereupon Mr. Thomas 
decided that tracts were not precisely adapted 
to the spiritual condition of John Smith. 

In the eighth month of Mr. Thomas’s res- 
idence in Uganda, when he had made suffi- 
cient progress in the language to ask a few 
questions of the natives, and to fail to com- 
prehend in the smallest degree their answers, 
the plague made its appearance, having been 
brought from Khartoum by a fugitive der- 
vish. In consequence of the unsanitary con- 
ditions in which the natives lived it made 
rapid progress, and its fatality was unusually 
great. Mr. Thomas visited the sick with 
courageous devotion. The medical book 
which formed part of his little library did not 
so much as mention plague, and the mission- 
ary, having no idea of the proper remedies 
for the disease, gave his patients quinine and 
antipyrine, accompanied with earnest prayer. 
The remedies, however, were not successful, 
and fully eighty per cent of those who were 
attacked with the disease died. Gradually 
. the epidemic waned from lack of material on 
which to feed, and Mr. Thomas’s spirits were 
beginning to rise when he himself was struck 
down by the disease. 

The news was brought to the Greek, who 
hurried to the missionary’s house armed with 
a bottle of brandy. ‘Don’t you be scared 
one little dam lot,” he said cheerfully as he 
stood over the sick man with the bottle under 
his arm and a tumbler two thirds full of 
brandy in his hand. ‘‘White men don’t die 
of plague. You drink this and swear you 
won’t die and you’ll be all right. It’s real 
brandy, not like what I sell. Drink it down 
and say just as loud and strong as you can, 
‘I won’t die, damfido!’ and I give you my 
sacredest wordonner you’ll get well.” 

‘But I can’t use such words,” the mission- 
ary said feebly. 

“You do what I say,” reiterated the Greek, 
“else I swear the roof off this hut.” 

Perhaps Mr. Thomas was not quite in his 
right mind. At any rate, the determination 
of the Greek dominated him. He drank the 
brandy and repeated the formula, ‘‘I won’t 
die. Damfido!” and then sank back on the 
pillow, and was presently wholly overcome 
by the unaccustomed dose of brandy that he 
had taken. 
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‘Now you go to sleep,” said Smith, ‘‘and 
when you wake up the plague will be gone. 
I'll sit here and smoke. If a nigger wants 
rum this afternoon he’ll have to wait. I take 
care of fellow Christian.” 

When Mr. Thomas awoke he was mani- 
festly better. The Greek nursed him with 
tireless care until he was well enough to leave 
his bed. Then, delighted with his success 
as a physician, and with the fact that his 
friend was out of danger, he kissed him on 
both cheeks, and swore a joyous-and com- 
plicated strain in his native language. Mr. 
Thomas was profoundly impressed with the 
care which the Greek had taken of him, and 
very nearly yielded to the temptation to re- 
turn Smith’s kiss. But he contented himself 
with saying that he would never forget his 
friend’s kindness, and that henceforth he 
would do anything for him that an honest 
man might do. “That’s all right,” re- 
sponded John Smith. ‘You the bulliest boy 
I know. I told you when you come here 
we'd be pals, and you see I was right.” 

But there was a shadow which darkened 
Mr. Thomas’s days. It was the memory of 
the wicked words he had spoken at the dicta- 
tion of the Greek. He could excuse himself 
for having drunk an excessive quantity of 
brandy on the plea that he had taken it 
medicinally, but he could not convince him- 
self that he was guiltless in the matter of the 
profane language that he had used. He had 
done wrong and had disgraced his sacred 
profession. Nothing but public confession 
and repentance could expiate his fault. 

He told John Smith that he had sinned, 
and that the Greek must act as interpreter 
while the sin was openly confessed in the 
presence of the villagers. Smith laughed 
and told him that the natives would not in the 
least understand such a confession. “But 
now,” continued the Greek, ‘“‘you are talking 
about confession, and I’m going to confess 
to you. There are ten years since I went to 
confession, and in ten years in Cairo you 
must commit a lot of sins. Everybody does. 
I confess to you now, and you absolve me. 
After that I confess every month so as not 
to have too much scored up against me.” 

“But I cannot absolve you,” replied the 
missionary. “I am not a priest; and even 
if I were, no priest can forgive sins. You 
should confess to God and ask His forgive- 
ness.” 

“But He wouldn’t say ‘Absolvo te,’ and 
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how would I know that my confession had 
done any good? No! you must confess me. 
You are priest, and it is your trade to hear 
confessions.” 

“T tell you,” reiterated Mr. Thomas, “I 
am not a priest. Iam a minister of the Gos- 
pel.” 

“That’s all right,” returned the Greek. 
“Priest or minister all the same thing. You 
good enough priest for me. Now I confess. 
You listen and you’ll be amused.” 

And kneeling down by the missionary John 
Smith began his confession. He was per- 
fectly honest in the matter. Such sins as he 
could remember among the quantity that had 
been committed during the previous ten 
years, he confessed to the dazed missionary. 
Among them was the murder of the German 
at Cairo; but that was by no means the worst 
of the long list of violations of every law of 
the decalogue. Mr. Thomas was at first in- 
clined to believe that the man was playing 
with him, but he soon saw that he was in 
grim earnest, and he could not doubt the 
truth, horrible as it was, of his confession. 

**And now, father!” concluded the Greek, 
“absolve me, and I shall be a new man.” 

“Are all these terrible things that you have 
told me really true?” asked the missionary. 

“Oh, yes!” replied Smith. “What for 
should I accuse myself of things that I never 
did? You see now that I need very dam 
much to be absolved.” 

“T told you,” said Mr. Thomas, ‘‘that I 
have no power to absolve you. No man can 
absolve another. You must look to God 
alone for pardon.” 

*“‘Do you then refuse to absolve me?” de- 
manded the Greek, rising to his feet. 


“Of course I do,” replied the missionary. . 





‘Oh! my poor benighted friend 5 

“Enough!” cried the Greek. ‘You are 
not my friend. I confess everything, and 
then you refuse to help me. I want no such 
friend. You are more wicked than I am, 
for you have made me confess just like a po- 
liceman, and then who knows what you do 
with my confession? I have no more bother 
with you. Good-by.” 

The Greek strode away with a glitter in his 
eyes that, if it had been seen by any of his 
old Cairene acquaintances, would have made 
them reluctant to insure Mr. Thomas’s life. 
But John Smith attempted no violence. He 
simply ignored the existence of the mission- 
ary; and when the latter twice called on him, 
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anxious to renew their acquaintance, he re- 
fused to see him. 

In the tenth month of his sojourn in Ugan- 
da Mr. Thomas preached his first sermon. 
His command of the language was as yet 
imperfect, but he managed to express him- 
self in a way that he believed to be intelligible. 
At any rate his little congregation listened 
courteously. When the service was over, Mr. 
Thomas, much pleased with himself, walked 
a little way from the village to meditate on 
the successful beginning of his work as a 
teacher. He took a narrow path that led into 
the thick bush. On either hand the lush 


‘tropical vegetation reached in a dense im- 


penetrable mass higher than his head, while 
above, the spreading branches of the trees 
shut out the sun. Rapt in thought Mr. 
Thomas took little heed to his footsteps, and 
it was not until a sharp pain shot through 
the calf of his leg that he noticed an immense 
adder moving sluggishly from the path, and 
knew that he had received what was almost 
certainly a fatal bite. 

He ran at the top of his speed to the Greek’s 
house, and, bursting in at the door, cried: “‘I 
have been bitten by a puff adder! What 
shall I do? Is there any chance for me?” 

Smith was in the act of shaving; and, 
startled by the presence and words of the 
missionary, he slightly cut his lip. He stood 
for an instant looking at the missionary, and 
wiping the soap and blood from his chin. 
Then he said: “Lie down on that bed and 
do what I say. [ll pull you through like 
what I did with the plague. You trust John 
Smith.” 

Taking his penknife, which possibly was 
rendered partially antiseptic by the tobacco 
stains with which it was covered, the Greek 
deeply scored the place where the mark of the 
snake’s fangs were visible. Then, dropping 
on his knees, he applied his mouth to the 
wound. 

“You must not do that!” cried the mis- 
sionary. ‘You will sacrifice your life as well 
as mine.” 

“You lie still and I will take all the poison 
out of your leg,” replied Smith. ‘‘When you 
take snake poison in your mouth it don’t 
hurt unless it gets into the blood. You mind 
me. I won’t let you die.” 

Mr. Thomas obeyed. The Greek perse- 
vered in his task for many minutes, and then 
announced that his patient was no longer in 
danger. ‘“‘You feel pretty dam bad for a 
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good while,” he said, “‘but you don’t die. 
Without John Smith you would have been 
dead in two hours, but you think him bad 
man.” 

“T think you have many noble traits, and 
I beg you to give me back your friendship,” 
cried the missionary. ‘‘You have done for 
me what no other man would have done.” 

“‘Not if he had cut his lip,” answered the 
Greek with a smile. ‘If the poison has got 
into that cut John Smith will trade no more, 
and the niggers will have to be sober.” 

Already the Greek’s face had taken on a 
strange color. In another half hour he was 
suffering acutely, but he was still cheerful 
and fearless. 

“Now you absolve me,” he said as death 
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drew close tohim. “That will make me feel 
good, and it is such a little thing, you know.” 

“Absolvo te!” ‘said the missionary sol- 
emnly. “I say it to comfort you, my friend, 
but I have no power.” 

“That’s all right,” replied the Greek. 
“You my dear friend again, and I think you 
first-class priest. Say some masses for me 
after I’m gone, but I think I shall not have 
to stop long time in purgatory. Damfido.” 

He died with perfect serenity, certain that 
the great majority of his sins, including the 
murder of the German, had been wiped out 
by the Methodist missionary; and the latter 
prayed by the bedside of the dead man for 
forgiveness, because he had used the blas- 
phemous formula, ‘‘ Absolvo te.” 


THE EXILE 


By. FREDERICK TRUESDELL 


When I have drunk the wine? 


\ HAT care I for the lees of life 


How should I take the grass to wife, 
When Sweet Red Rose is mine? 


Or, having danced the saraband 
Within the palace gate, 

And bent above the young queen’s hand 
In stolen téte-a-téte, 


How’‘should I stoop to meaner joy, 
Carousing at the Inn— 

A bar maid for my vulgar toy, 
A heartache for my sin? 


Nay—standing at the palace gate, 
As any beggar might, 

I'll sing my love song as I wait 
Into the lonely night. 


Perchance an echo of my voice 
May find its way within, 

And help her to some queenly choice 
Where else a doubt had been. 


While in some lull of music there, 
A memory may rise 

Of kisses on her royal hair, 
And Love’s lost Paradise. 
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By BERTHA DAMARIS KNOBE 


iy7g7T the present time the 
Fit), woman’s sufirage movement 
approaches the spectacular. 
That woman is, politically 
speaking, no longer an 
“outlander by predestina- 
tion”—to borrow the pic- 
turesque phrase used recently by Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Prime Minister, be- 
fore the House of Lords—may be appreciated 
by one sweeping glance over the world. With 
Finnish women—nineteen of them—proudly 
sitting in their national parliament; with 
English “suffragettes” complacently going to 
jail in defense of their cause; with equal 
suffrage flourishing in four American states, 
as well as in New Zealand, federated Australia, 
Finland, the Isle of Man, and, with slight 
restriction, in Norway; with lesser degrees of 
enfranchisement in nearly every civilized 
country, whose fair half-citizens have cul- 
tivated the courage, like Oliver Twist, to 
shout for ‘‘more ”—well, the suffragists’ world 
do move. 

Curiously enough, the average American 
entertains a vague notion that women dabble 
in politics in the indefinite “out West.” 
That the fair sex of Wyoming have voted for 
President of the United States for thirty- 
eight years seems, to the unenlightened, like a 
gentle prevarication. And Wyoming, it may 
be said in passing, has fewer unmarried 
women and fewer divorces than any other 
state in the Union, so that dropping a piece of 
paper in the ballot box every little while does 
not seem to have interfered with that “‘divine- 
ly appointed path” of matrimony, so de- 
voutly discoursed upon by opponents. Three 
states—Colorado, Utah, and Idaho—have 
since raised their women to full stature of 
citizenship; while in no less than twenty-four 
other states they have one of four forms of 
the franchise. Suffrage sentiment, moreover, 





seems to be growing amazingly, because 
people have arrived at a realizing sense that, 
inasmuch as the Lord has seen fit to-put men 
and women in the same human family, and 
precisely because they are different in make- 
up, the problems of state can better be solved 
by a political partnership of the sexes. 

This progress is the more startling when 
one considers that all women scarcely half 
a century ago were politically classed with 
idiots, lunatics, illiterates, and criminals. 
The vituperation heaped upon the heads of 
those who first dared to declaim publicly that 
they preferred to be shifted from their so- 
called ‘‘superior” position to that of ‘equal ” 
is a matter of odoriferous history, according 
to the poetic outburst of Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, beginning: 


When the woman suffrage argument first stood 
upon its legs, 

They answered it with cabbages, they answered it 
with eggs. 


They were strictly bad eggs, too; though 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt reminds her 
suffrage sisters that, at a later day, when the 
saintly Lucy Stone was similarly mobbed, 
they were ‘“‘not bad eggs, as earlier speakers 
had had, thus showing a delicate improve- 
ment in popular sentiment.” The woman 
who bore the brunt of this wholesale con- 
tumely was Miss Susan B. Anthony, as shown 
by this single excerpt from the Grand Rap- 
ids Times of 1879, printed under the caption 
of “Spinster Susan’s Suffrage Show”: “A 
‘miss’ of uncertain number of years, more or 
less brains, a slimsy figure, nutcracker face, 
and store teeth, goes raiding about the country 
attempting to teach mothers and wives their 
duty.” And this was the brutal caricature 
of the “‘grand old woman” lately laid to rest 
with a world’s benediction! 

Though the social anachronism called the 
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woman antisuffragist exists even unto this 
day to discourage, it is the changed attitude 
of men—men, the lawmakers—that is, on the 
other hand, most assuring. The foremost men 
‘ of our time openly declare for sufirage, fol- 
lowing such outspoken precursors of this un- 
popular cause as Abraham Lincoln, Charies 
Sumner, William Lloyd Garrison, Phillips 
Brooks, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. The 
National Federation of Labor reccut!y voted 
its support with but one dissenting voice; 
the National Grange favored it unanimously. 
The state legislatures are increasingly com- 
plimentary in their vote when the question 
comes up for consideration. Magazines and 
newspapers, one by one, are substituting 
conciliatory editorials for, in place of the 
caustic cartoon against, the woman suffragist 
who, like Dr. Mary Walker, used to be styled 
“a self-made man.” If the average man to- 
day is opposed in his heart to the movement 
he is a bit ashamed to say so. He seems 
impressed with the declaration that “the 
greatest discovery of the twentieth century 
is woman”—woman, with an independent 
spinal column, and brains enough to do a 
little thinking on her own account. Accord- 
ing to a story told by Dorothy Dix before a 
recent suffrage convention, she possessed a 
monkey which long inspired her old black 
mammy with a mixture of curiosity and ani- 
mosity; and one day, after closely studying 
the wise little creature with a face like her 
own, she turned suddenly to her mistress, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘ Mis’ Do’thy, I hates to say it, but 
fo’ Gord, dat monkey is kin to we all culled 
folks.” So the dawning consciousness among 
men that woman is their equal in capability 
has, at last, struggled into a conviction. 
Among women themselves, undoubtedly 
the greatest factor in further enfranchisement 
is the working woman. To her the ballot is 
bread. The astonishing statement of the last 
census that out of 23,485,559 women in the 
United States over sixteen years of age, 4,833,- 
630 are breadwinners, suggests the increasing 
industrial competition with men, which can 
never savor of the “‘square deal” unless safe- 
guarded by the ballot. In England, where the 
“suffragettes” have made their demands in 
most revolutionary spirit, eighty-two per cent 
of its women are workers, and, actually, 
average only 7s. 6d. in wages as against 205. 
paid to men. Opposed to the cry of the 
woman who toils is the antisuffragist. Usu- 
ally she belongs to the idle rich and has 
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more “rights” than the Lord ever intended. 
William T. Stead, the English journalist, 
recently related a story about his visit to 
the King of Denmark which illustrates the 
egotistic viewpoint of the “anti.” The king 
expressed himself as favoring woman’s suf- 
frage, whereupon the queen demurred. “But, 
my dear, you have everything the suffragists 
are fighting for,” replied the king reprovingly. 

Whatever opposition there may be, wom- 
an’s suffrage is spreading amazingly over the 
whole world. Undoubtedly Finland affords 
the most spectacular sight—Finland, with its 
nineteen women sitting in the national Par- 
liament. When the last session was opened 
by the governor-general, the brilliant Baron- 
ess Alexandra Gripenberg was accorded the 
honor of responding on behalf of the As- 
sembly. Her fair colleagues on this auspi- 
cious occasion represented every walk of life 
from an editor to a seamstress. In one 
instance the feminine member of Parlia- 
ment shared the distinction with her husband 
who, through a lucky turn in politics, was 
likewise elected. It is certainly creditable to 
the women of Finland that, no sooner had the 
Czar signed the bill for universal suffrage 
than they established schools for voters, 
where peasants, as well as their sisters of the 
more intellectual class, were instructed in their 
duties as newly made citizens. Forty women 
animatedly entered the parliamentary race, 
nine of the nineteen winners being Socialists. 
Such was the enthusiasm ‘that, on election 
day, wrinkled old women were drawn on 
sledges to the polling places by little children, 
eager to have part, for the first time in the 
world’s history, in choosing the women who 
could write the coveted M.P. after their 
names. 

However extraordinary may seem the 
public demonstration of the ‘‘suffragettes” 
in England—the street parades with titled 
women in velvet marching beside the modest 
working girl, the insistent entrances into the 
sacred precincts of Parliament only to be 
rudely arrested and sent to jail, the jubilant 
dinners for the fair transgressors after release 
from imprisonment—it must be admitted this 
uprising has done more, in an educational 
way, for the cause in England, than the pre- 
ceding half century of ladylike arguments 
which have been persistently ignored. The 
same sort of spirit animated the “‘Boston tea- 
party,” and Americans are proud of it. Prob- 
ably women have never before, single-handed 
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and alone, conducted such a first-class revo- 
lution. The members of Parliament pro- 
tected themselves with 1,000 policemen who, 
on one occasion, arrested over seventy women. 
Some of them were confined in cells overrun 
with vermin. It required a stanch spirit— 
not mere sentiment—to stand this; and the 
attitude of the suffrage insurrectionists re- 
sulted not only in their much-despised bill 
being read before the House of Lords, but in 
the chivalrous declaration from the Prime 
Minister that he would support it “with 
much pleasure.” 

There are two classes of these fair agitators 
in England, it must be explained—women 
who paraded the streets, carrying banners, 
but opposed the militant methods of “‘suffra- 
gettes,”” who stormed Parliament and nearly 
mobbed the poor Prime Minister in his home. 
During one of these demonstrations one John 
S. Broome claimed he was ruthlessly attacked 
by an infuriated suffragette, but being him- 
self arrested, has since embodied his embit- 
terment in an organization of his masculine 
sympathizers called ‘‘The Society for Keep- 
ing Woman in Her Proper Sphere.” Both 
sides represent some of the foremost families 
of England—as Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, 
daughter of Richard Cobden; Mrs. Garrett 
Fawcett, widow of the ex-Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Lady Frances Balfour, sister of the ex- 
Premier, and Miss Panhurst, daughter of a 
distinguished physician, who is accredited by 
the American writer on suffrage, Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper, as having made a remarkable 
speech from the tail end of a cart in Hyde 
Park. 

In 1909 America is to have a lively object 
lesson in the world-wide spread of woman’s 
suffrage. For the first time on this side of the 
Atlantic, the quinquennial convention of the 
International Suffrage Alliance will meet in 
New York under the American president, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. At least eleven 
countries—eleven, mind you—will report that 
they give women equal suffrage, every suffrage 
except parliamentary, or municipal suffrage. 
It may be recapitulated that full suffrage 
thrives in New Zealand, federated Australia, 
Finland, and the Isle of Man. Norway, not 
to be outdone by her neighbor, Finland, 
lately bestowed parliamentary suffrage on a 
low taxpaying basis, thus qualifying prac- 
tically every woman. Every suffrage except 


parliamentary, moreover, obtains in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; and to 
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unmarried women in Sweden. School or 
municipal suffrage, or both, prevails through- 
out the provinces of Canada. The latter, it 
may be mentioned, granted municipal suf- | 
frage forty-five years ago. Municipal suf- 
frage for unmarried women exists in Iceland. 
In Russia women householders elect mem- 
bers of the local council. In Italy and France 
women vote for and are eligible to sit upon 
the Tribunal of Commerce. In several Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Hungarian states an in- 
finitesimal franchise is allotted the fair sex. 
To add cosmopolitan coloring comes the glad 
tidings of municipal suffrage from Natal, 
Africa; likewise from Bombay, India. 

The half-enfranchised sisters are indus- 
triously clamoring for a bigger ballot. Un- 
der the auspices of nine women, societies in 
Paris have been issuing big posters beginning, 
“Women must have votes for the taxes they 
pay and the laws they obey.” In Sweden the 
mammoth petition of 142,168 women has 
resulted in no less than six suffrage bills being 
introduced into Parliament. In Denmark, 
where the fair sex have not one fragment of 
the franchise, the government has presented 
to Parliament a municipal bill. Bohemian 
women, 2,400 of them, have signed a petition 
to Parliament, urging universal suffrage, ir- 
respective of sex. In Holland the committee 
on revision of constitution reports in favor of 
giving women representation, thus making 
them eligible to Parliament. In the late 
Russian Douma feminine suffrage was a 
thrifty issue. In short, the only women who 
have not raised their voices for political free- 
dom are the Hottentots and the Fiji Islanders, 
or their semibarbarous sisters in the sub- 
merged corners of the earth. 

However disheartened the more ardent 
suffragists may be over what seems a stagnant 
condition in America, inasmuch as full suf- 
frage has been granted by no state since Idaho 
gained it in 1896—to say nothing of the 
brilliant successes abroad, by way of contrast 
—there is, on the contrary, every cause for 
congratulation. The women of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho are proving at 
the polls the stuff of which good citizens are 
made. Kansas, with both municipal and 
school suffrage, has elected many a “lady 
mayor,” notwithstanding the rather dubious 
example of the woman who became mayor 
and mother on the same eventful day. In 
varying degree school suffrage is exercised in 
Arizona, Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, 
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South Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 
Likewise, in differing form, both school and 
taxpaying suffrage maintains in New York, 
Delaware, and Montana. Women in Lou- 
isiana and Iowa have taxpaying franchise, 
confined in the latter state to issuance of 
bonds. Besides, they have in Mississippi a 
scrap of a vote relating to live stock running 
at large and country schools; in Minnesota a 
share in choosing the public library boards, 
and in Arkansas a wee small voice, politi- 
cally speaking, in certain liquor-selling ordi- 
nances. 

Aside from actual legislation, another 
encouraging sign of these feminine times is 
the spread of suffrage sentiment. Take the 
women themselves. The women’s clubs—the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs alone 
aggregates 800,000 members—have, through 
civic work, so served as training schools for 
citizenship, that it only remains for somebody 
to press the political button and, presto! 
women will be full-fledged voters, wondering 
why they were ever indifferent to the idea. 
The subject, once religiously tabooed at every 
clubwoman’s convention, creeps prominently 
onto the programme, without inciting con- 
troversy. The votes of the masculine legisla- 
tor, on the other side, show his conversion is 
almost complete. Equal suffrage was de- 
feated in California in 1896 by only two 
counties, and, the past year, four or five 
political parties in that state inserted suffrage 
planks. In 1897 it was lost in South Dakota 
by the tantalizing number of 3,285 votes; in 
Oregon in 1900, by 2,137, though later, when 
the boodling element put up the fight of their 
lives, this count was increased. This year 
municipal suffrage for women was defeated 
in the Chicago Charter Convention by a tie 
vote; in Nebraska, by 47 to 46 in the House, 
with a tie in the Senate. A change of seven 
ballots would have carried a suffrage bill in 
Oklahoma; likewise in the House of South 
Dakota, after having passed the Senate. In 
Vermont, three votes in the Senate would have 
won the day, the House having decided 
favorably by 130 to 25. The Senate of 
Indiana stood 22 yeas to 24 nays. In 
Minnesota the measure scored a majority, 
though not a constitutional majority. Un- 
questionably, the signs proclaim that the 
sequel to the situation in America will be the 


coming of universal suffrage with one big 
swoop one of these days. 

Full suffrage was once granted the women 
of Washington and withdrawn because, alas! 
they immediately put up a fine fight at the 
polls against the gamblers and saloon keepers. 
It was precisely this element that defeated 
the thrice-fought campaign for feminine en- 
franchisement in Oregon. That women have 
cast their votes on the moral side of political 
issues has been proved again and again in 
those four Western states which quite give 
them a chance to show their colors. Indeed, 
the North American Review has recently 
espoused a persistent campaign for universal 
suffrage on the ground, not of inherent right, 
but of policy, because women, being morally 
superior to man, would elevate the debased 
standard of politics to-day. It impresses 
Mr. Dooley the same way, who philosophizes 
thus: “If Molly Donahue wint to vote in a 
livery stable, th’ first thing she’d do wud be to 
get a broom, sweep up th’ floors, open th’ 
windows, disinfect th’ booths, take th’ har- 
ness fr’m th’ walls, an’ hang up a pitcher iv 
Niagary be moonlight, chase out th’ watchers 
an’ polis, remove th’ seegars, make the 
judges get a shave, an’ p’raps invalydate th’ 
illiction.” Woman’s broom in municipal 
housekeeping would, for a fact, be a terror 
to the political boodler. 

What the women of Colorado first did with 
their political broom was to sweep an anti- 
quated law out of the state, and, instead, 
introduce another making the mother co- 
guardian with the father of their minor 
children. ‘There are only thirteen states out 
of the forty-five where mothers share this 


‘“divine right” of the fathers. Colorado, 


moreover, has a list of twenty-six laws relat- 
ing to improvement of women and children, 
passed since the woman suffragist came in. 
These are published in a booklet, which 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, who 
has been heralded as the ‘‘coming Governor 
of Colorado,” calls “‘my bible.” These bills 
were largely sponsored by the ten able women 
who, from time to time, have been elected to 
the unique honor of sitting in the state 
legislature. Then consider the age-of-con- 
sent laws, for specific instance. Wyoming, 
the state which has had woman’s suffrage for 
thirty-eight years, stands alone with the age 
at twenty-one. The other three suffrage 
states of Colorado, Utah, and Idaho—to- 
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gether with several more—fix it at eighteen. 
Running down the list to Southern states 
apathetic on suffrage, as Georgia and Missis- 
sippi, one finds it ignominiously at ten. 

All antiquated arguments of “‘antis” that 
women don’t want to vote, and won’t vote 
after the privilege is granted, have been re- 
futed in these Western states by their good 
friends, the men. Out in Wyoming the 
feminine voters have had for fifteen years a 
standing challenge, inviting opponents to find 
two respectable men who, over their signa- 
tures, will say woman suffrage is not a success. 
The challenge remains unaccepted. On the 
other hand, every governor of the state serv- 
ing since political equality was established 
has officially declared it a moral boon. The 
legislature adopted in 1893 and lately re- 
approved this resolution: ‘That the exercise 
of suffrage by women in Wyoming for the 
past quarter of a century has wrought no 
harm and done great good in many ways; 
that it has largely aided in banishing crime, 
pauperism, and vice from the state, and with- 
out any violent or oppressive legislation. We 
point with pride to the fact that not one 
county in the state has a poorhouse and our 
jails are almost empty. From experience we 
urge every civilized community to enfranchise 
its women.” As to Colorado, Judge Ben 
Lindsey, familiarly called chief of the “‘kids’ 
court in Denver,” declares: ‘‘We have in 
Colorado the most advanced laws of any 
state in the Union for the protection of home 
and children. These laws, in my opinion, 
would not exist were it not for the powerful 
influence of woman’s suffrage which, at all 
times, has been back of them and those 
who conscientiously administer them. . . . I 
know that politicians in both parties reckon 
seriously with the woman vote, and that men 
of immoral character have- been refused 
places upon party tickets because of the fear 
inspired by the woman vote when it is aroused, 
for it can always be counted upon to be on the 
side of righteousness.” Resorting to statistics, 
it may be said that, according to the secretary 
of state of Wyoming, ninety per cent of the 
women vote. In Colorado, eighty per cent of 
them register and seventy-two per cent vote, 
writes its secretary of state. Though in Idaho 
women form a minority of the population, 
they cast forty per cent of the total vote, is the 
statement of the late Governor Steunenberg, 
who added: ‘Equal suffrage is more popular 
among our people than when first adopted.” 
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This overwhelming evidence from the op- 
posite sex notwithstanding, the overzealous 
“anti” continues to argue. Occasionally she 
encounters the working woman—she who has 
valiantly entered every occupation open to 
men in the United States except nine—in a 
situation which is rather amusing. Last 
winter a delegation of New York “‘antis,”’ for 
example, ventured to brush off a little of the 
long-eulogized bloom by leaving their sacred 
homes and going to the state capital, pre- 
cisely after the public fashion of their suffrage 
sisters, to plead their side of the case before 
the legislators. The inanity of their argu- 
ments reminded me of the sardonic reply once 
made by Lincoln when a deputation waited 
upon him to declare the negro did not de- 
sire emancipation. ‘“‘If so,” said Lincoln, 
“it shows how badly he needs it.” But it 
remained for Miss Rose Schneiderman, a 
young cap maker from the seething East Side 
who accompanied the suffragists, to size up 
the average ‘“‘anti” from the working wom- 
an’s viewpoint. In speaking afterwards be- 
fore a big audience in Cooper Union, New 
York, she exclaimed passionately: ‘‘I found 
out when in Albany something I had not 
known before, that there are such perversions 
as antisuffragists. These fine ladies stood up 
there and said, ‘Gentlemen, save us from 
ourselves. We don’t want to vote. We have 
more womanly work to do. We have 
charity!’ Charity! I hate that word. They 
are the ones who live on charity. They are 
social parasites—they never work. We 
provide everything they possess.” Further- 
more, if this cap maker had been a school- 
teacher, disappointed that the equal-pay-for- 
women bill had failed to pass this same 
masculine legislature of New York, she might 
have reminded her hearers that this unjust 
curtailment of $12,000,000 a year in salaries 
would not be countenanced for one minute 
in the four out-West states where women have 
full suffrage. No sooner had the ballot been 
granted to Utah women than a bill was 
passed giving women teachers equal pay with 
men, and the same statute obtains in the 
other three states. No wonder the woman 
who toils, whether with her hands or her 
head, favors the enfranchisement which, to 
her interests, stands for fair play. 

Aside from the working woman, it is 
significant that the college woman—she who 
has learned how to think—arises to speak for 
suffrage. Inasmuch as in 1902 half the college 
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graduates in the United States were feminine, 
this is a most intelligent force to be reckoned 
with by the “anti.” When the ballot was 
granted in Colorado, three hundred Wellesley 
girls promptly sent a telegram of congratula- 
tion. Lately suffrage clubs were formed in 
the University of Chicago and Bryn Mawr 
College, proclaiming interest alike in co- 
educational as well as women’s institutions. 
Probably the most conspicuous evidence of 
their codperation is the splendid project 
sponsored by the College Woman’s Suffrage 
League of New York. This society, com- 
posed principally of graduates of Barnard, 
Bryn Mawr, and Smith, has industriously 
collected $2,500 to defray the expenses of a 
trained statistician, Miss Helen Sumner, who 
is spending fifteen months in Colorado to 
study the practical workings of woman’s 
suffrage. ‘Though an occasional “anti” sits 
up to say that three presidents of the five 
foremost women’s colleges are opposed to 
enfranchisement, it must be remembered the 
heads of Vassar and Smith are men, and 
President Hazard of Wellesley is not a regular 
college graduate; while the two remaining, 
President Woolley of Bryn Mawr and Presi- 
dent Thomas of Mt. Holyoke, are warm suf- 
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fragists, the latter being one of the committee 
which recently collected $60,000 wherewith. in 
response to the wishes of the late Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, to place the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association on a good business basis. 

Indeed, everything seems to be coming the 
suffragists’ way—the agitation for universal 
peace, for additional instance. The last and 
best-beloved argument of the “‘anti” is that 
woman, because she cannot conveniently 
shoulder a musket, and go off to war to 
murder somebody, is not able to properly 
defend her country, and, therefore, is not 
entitled to citizenship.’ The word “con- 
veniently” is used advisedly, for history 
abounds with scores of women who have 
fought on the battlefield. Mrs. Francis L. 
Clayton, of St. Paul, Minnesota, who enlisted 
with her husband in 1861, participated in 
eighteen engagements. ‘Though the military 
argument cannot stand for the reason that 
sO many men are immune from service, it is 
comforting for the suffragist to reflect that 
with the coming of arbitration instead of 
carnage, the overworked military argument 
will have to be laid on the shelf. It hap- 
pened that, at the International Peace Con- 
gress lately held in New York, every woman 
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speaker was a suffragist. In this connection 
it is also significant to note that the great 
International Council of Women with its 
8,000,000 members in twenty-three countries 
has as two of its three purposes “world’s 
peace” and ‘‘woman’s suffrage.” 

One cannot appreciate the import of the 
suffragists’ uprising—with all its associate 
purposes for good—without the*contrast of 
one hundred years ago—with all its ac- 
companying social, educational, and legal 
disabilities for women. Blackstone’s law, 
‘‘Husband and wife are one, and that one 
the husband,” obtained in every department 
of life. Not only was the fair voter non- 
existent in every part of the world, but the 
husband could control his wife’s property, 
collect her wages, manage her children, and 
make her will; and, moreover, if she outwardly 
rebelled, he had the legal right to punish her. 
To make the matter specific for the “anti,” 
it may be said that if Miss Helen Gould had 
lived one century ago, and had married, all 
her property would have passed unreservedly 
into the hands of her husband. If Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske had been a wage- 
earning actress, her husband could have col- 
lected and spent her money, if he liked, and 
all her protests would have been unavailing 
before the law. If Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
had displeased her husband, he could have 
legally willed away her little children. At 
this time the courts of the United States held 
that a man in whipping his wife should be 
restricted to a stick no larger than his thumb, 
and, had Mrs. Roosevelt lived then, politi- 
cians shudder to think what chastisement the 
President might have administered with even 
a little stick. Even at a later day Margaret 
Fuller shocked the Boston public by the 
“‘indelicate” act of sitting in a public library 
to read, and when Vassar College was opened 
a missionary departing for the Holy Land 
declared ‘‘no refined Christian mother would 
ever send her daughter to a woman’s college.” 
But the world might better be shocked than 
stand still! 

Speaking before the last national suffrage 
convention in Chicago, a man reminded his 
audience that progress from inherited prej- 
udice was slow because, forsooth, had it not 
taken the aspiring Anglo-Saxon race seven 
hundred years to learn that a man could get 
into his shirt without pulling it over his head? 
Considering the short time of the campaign— 
half a century—the progress of feminine en- 
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franchisement reads liké a real-estate boom 
in Oklahoma. One by one the objection- 
able statutes regarding women’s rights are 
being wiped off the books, though there are 
still eight states wherein wives have no or 
only partial control of their property, sixteen 
wherein they have no control over their wages, 
and thirty-two wherein the father is the legal 
guardian of their minor children. How long 
would such moth-eaten edicts remain if 
women had an equal voice in making the 
laws? 

That the coming of woman’s political free- 
dom the world over will make a political 
paradise, not even the most ardent suffragist 
declares. Woman is human—and that is 
somewhat of a satisfaction, to be sure, because, 
Havelock Ellis says, ‘‘some men still treat 
their wives as if they were across between 
an archangel and an idiot.” But this lately 
discovered human being called woman has 
shown that at the polls she can be counted on 
the moral side of a political issue. She has 
proved herself intelligent, which is more than 
can be said of the average masculine foreigner 
speedily turned into an American citizen. 
During the first six months after suffrage was 
granted in Colorado, the booksellers an- 
nounced they sold more books on political 
economy than in the previous ten years. A 
specific instance of woman’s interest in public 
questions is the Society for Political Study in 
New York, whose fair members have for 
twenty-one years studied the subject of good 
citizenship. ‘‘And there never was a twenty- 
one-year-older so ready to vote and hold 
office,” said its president at the birthday 
celebration not long ago. Occasionally some 
man gets the idea into his head that women 
mentally are not equal to the franchise, and 
just such a man encountered Bernard Shaw 
recently. “After all, you know, think of 
Michael Angelo and Beethoven. Has any 
woman ever produced great works of art like 
them?” he asked. ‘My friend,” answered 
Mr. Shaw, “have you ever produced any 
great works of art?” Then, as has been 
suggested, the women’s clubs all over the 
country, devoted as they are to the finest 
practical civic work, have trained their mem- 
bers for that citizenship that will ultimately 
belong to every fair American who is not an 
imbecile. 

Undoubtedly women as voters wiil make 
mistakes—just like the men. If they do, one 
may complacently fall back on Mrs. Poyser’s 
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immortal comment that ‘“God Almighty made 
them to match the men.” But just because 
women are women, and men are men—and 
the two look at life from different stand- 
points—is the incontrovertible reason why 
their codperation is needed, particularly in 
this day of political corruption, at the ballot 
box. Woman and man complement each 
other in the home, and housekeeping con- 
ducted by a forlorn widower is a sorry sight. 
Men don’t seem to have made a brilliant 
success at municipal housekeeping, and 
probably a little of woman’s domestic econ- 
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omy transferred from the home to the state 
is needed. Whether considered as an ex- 
pediency or a right—as it certainly is— 
political partnership of the sexes looks like a 
panacea. As the Rev. Charles F. Aked, who, 
before he set sail for America, sent flowers 
to several “suffragettes” in London jails, 
puts the situation enthusiastically: “From 
this pulpit I have urged my deep conviction 
that nothing since the coming of Christ ever 
promised so much for the ultimate good of 
the human race as the intellectual, moral, 
and political emancipation of women.” 


THE WHISPERING PINES 


By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


ELL me, exiled ocean rovers, 
Sighing ever for the main, 
Why are ye so held in bondage 
To an everlasting pain? 
What has brought this endless torture, 
That ye ever must complain? 


Once in other incarnations 
Did ye prove to trust untrue? 
Were ye once the tall and stately 
Masts, whence snow-white canvas drew; 
But whose hearts proved flawed and broken 
When the swollen tempests blew? 


Or the stalwart standard bearers, 
As your murmur seeming saith? 

Sable pennants outward streaming 
Over agony and death, 

Rearing mighty canvas towers 
To the reeking battle breath? 


Souls of masts reincarnated, 
Tantalus was tortured so! 

And the gods to ye bequeathéd! 
This unalterable woe— 

Thus to hunger for the ocean, 
Where the tall ships come and go, 


Till the pain of hopeless longing 
Swelled into that thrilling moan, 

Harping on a ceaseless sorrow, 
In a ceaseless monotone, 

And the grieving of all bondage 
Surged into thy voice alone. 
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By CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 


ILLUSTRATED BY AUGUST SPAENKUCH 


HE babies were cold. 
Swathed in a blanket and 
Elizabeth’s shawl, they cud- 
dled in the hollows of her 
arms as she sat in the south 
window of the bedroom, 
making the most of the 
February sunshine. Paul, in his office di- 
rectly below, could hear the creak of the rock- 
ing-chair, and imagination filled in for him the 
words of the well-worn story she was telling of 
the four little bears who weren’t afraid of any- 
thing. So it was he had left them five min- 
utes earlier when, after poking the last of the 
half-burned coal into a show of burning, he 
had dusted the ashes from his clothes and 
gone to answer a ring of the front doorbell. 

His caller, a brisk, ruddy young man of 
about his own age, he had shown into the 
office, apologizing for its frigid temperature 
with a laughing remark that he was some- 
thing of a crank about the overheating of 
houses. With this view the visitor had 
agreed. He was glad, he said, to find a physi- 
cian who practiced what he preached, though 
that was no more than he had expected after 
reading Dr. Forsythe’s paper in the October 
Medical Era. Indeed, he had been looking 
forward ever since to this meeting with the 
author. There were so few men in the pro- 
fession with the sincerity and courage to com- 
bat accepted theories. Now, there was Dr. 
Tuttle! (Dr. Tuttle was Paul’s fellow-prac- 
titionerin Plymboro.) Probably Dr. Tuttle’s 
views— The speaker instinctively recognized 
a hostile situation in the reference and quickly 
turned it into a general reflection upon the 
unfortunate conservatism of the older men, 
particularly those outside the large cities. 
From this it was but a sentence to certain 
tentative remarks upon Plymboro as a field 
for the progressive physician—remarks fur- 
nished with local facts just inaccurate enough 
to invite correction. 





Paul did not respond, as his obstinate per- 
sonal attachment for Plymboro at another 
time, perhaps, would have prompted him to 
do. Plymboro was his town and had been 
his father’s town before him, but also Plym- 
boro, just now, was the place of suffering for 
Elizabeth and the babies, and of his own bit- 
terness of spirit—the place which referred to 
him as the son of old Forsythe, whom it 
had never understood, and regarded him as 
suspiciously young for a doctor. Plymboro 
as the field for the flourishing practice which 
his visitor took for granted, represented to 
Paul at this minute a hundred-odd dollars in 
unpaid bills, part of which probably never 
would be paid him, none of which would come 
to him before the month’s end. And Paul’s 
pockets were empty and—the babies were 
cold. 

The creak of the rocking-chair overhead 
reminded him that he had left Elizabeth with 
a promise to himself to beard Smalley, the 
coal man, in his den of a little office and, by 
hook or crook, induce him to send half a ton 
of coal to the house. But first he must get 
rid of this caller, who plainly was not a patient, 
and, as plainly, would not soon voluntarily 
take his leave. He half rose from the swivel 
desk chair with an air of closing the interview. 

The move was successful. ‘‘And so,” 
switched off the brisk young man, for all as if 
no other subject had been discussed, ‘‘I am 
sure that my people made no mistake in ask- 
ing you to become one of our Consultants.” 

“Your people?” blindly repeated Paul— 
missing for the instant the magnificent sug- 
gestion of that final word. 

““Ves—the Nervo-Sal Corporation, of De- 
troit. They own the formula and are begin- 
ning to introduce the preparation generally. 
But not by the usual methods. There has 


been altogether too much of that sort of 
thing, and, besides, as you and I know, it is 
often—I might say always—the gilded in- 
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vitation to take up with quackery. Our 
preparation is not a patent medicine; it is a 
prescription of officinal drugs recognized by 
the Dispensatory and compounded accord- 
ing to approved practice. We have no 
reason to fear the verdict of the regular phy- 
sician; in point of fact, he is our ally. We 
state our formula and our claims to him 
frankly and fully. We welcome his most 
searching examination and analysis. He 
finds it as harmless in its constituents as it 
is potent in its possibilities. He recognizes 
it for such a medicine as he himself would 
prescribe under stated conditions—and for 
use in such cases and in no others we recom- 
mend it. Itis mot a cure-all. But, perhaps, 
you already are familiar with Nervo-Sal?” 

“T am not,” Paul said. His heart was 
elsewhere; he was dully aware that he was 
wasting his time and should dismiss his visit- 
or; yet this brisk young man with the pleasant 
voice and air of alert assurance made him 
strangely apathetic. “I do not think I have 
heard of your preparation,” he said, less 
positively. 

“Possibly not,” the other responded. “Yet 
you are one of the very men who should know 
of it at once; and for a sufficient reason. It 
is not, I repeat, a patent medicine. It is not 
advertised—at least, only to a very limited 
extent, and then in the most legitimate chan- 
nels, with the approval of leading general 
practitioners; in a word, as one of their 
medicines. And that brings me to my point 
—to you, as one of our Consultants. We 
recognize that the only proper way in which 
Nervo-Sal may be introduced widely is by 
putting it into the hands of patients through 
one whom they already know and trust. Con- 
sequently, our staff of Consultants. These 
are the leading physicians throughout the 
country. In each large city we already have 
several. In the towns and smaller places we 
soon shall have as many more. On these 
men—on their criticism, their experience, 
their advice, we rely. We place ourselves un- 
reservedly in their hands, and it is this staff, 
Dr. Forsythe, I am commissioned to invite 
you to join.” 

Suddenly brought to a realization of him- 
self, Paul straightened up in his chair and 
tried to arrange his ideas. He had but a 
vague notion of what had been said or of its 
application to himself. From his desk he 
picked up a paper cutter and began to twirl it 
in his fingers. He was instinctively certain 


_ bursts. 


that an emphatic “no” should figure in his 
answer, but the exact words of that answer 
evaded him. 

His caller had drawn a spotless handker- 
chief from his pocket and touched it to his 
lips. “Allow me to make the matter a little 
more definite,” he suggested. ‘This after- 
noon I will send down to your office, from the 
Garden House, where I am stopping, half a 
dozen bottles of Nervo-Sal. You, of course, 
have medicinal preparations of more or less 
merit frequently sent you in this way and oc- 
casionally find one which you may recom- 
mend. So faras that goes I need say nothing 
further. But, for Nervo-Sal, I ask you as a 
personal favor to me—no, I will venture to say, 
as a duty to yourselfi—to do more. I will ask 
you to tell me what you think of the prepara- 
tion. The formula is on the bottle; a brief 
examination by one like yourself will deter- 
mine to your entire satisfaction that it is pre- 
cisely what it is stated to be, and as positive in 
its prescribed action as any compound of 
drugs in the formulary may be expected to be. 
Therefore your verdict will coincide with our 
modest claims. And that opinion—together 
with such use of the preparation in your prac- 
tice as occasion may suggest to you—is all we 
ask—is all we could reasonably expect or 
desire. You become one of our Consultants, 
and as one of our Consultants, of course, 
your services, as well as your recommenda- 
tions, are recognized in material form—a 
check. The usual retaining fee is id 

Paul awoke abruptly. It was no longer 
instinct warning him of a danger, but un- 
mistakable recognition of what he regarded 
as an insult—no less an insult because adroitly 
launched and politely phrased. He gripped 
the arms of his chair and leaned forward, his 
eyes very bright. He had an almost irresisti- 
ble itching to take this young man by the neck 
and pitch him out of the house. But, almost 
as quickly, he realized the futility of loosing 
his anger. It would not be understood—it 
would vent itself on one whose view of life 
would make it appear ridiculous, whose train- 
ing rendered him proof against such out- 
And, besides, this man was only 
following out his business, earning his salary 
—perhaps, making a living as well for some 
one at home. It must be a good salary, too; 
he looked well fed and prosperous. That 
last thought thrust itself in unbidden, but it 
persisted. 

Paul’s indignation spent itself in specula- 
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tion, and he remained leaning forward, re- 
garding the man with a gaze which he did 
not know ‘was appraising but with feelings 
which, he was acutely conscious, were those 
of envy. 

The man received this attention with the 
good-natured smile of one who, while assured 
of the virtue of his own case, is aware that 
time must be given his listener to come to the 
same conclusion. There was no patronage, 
not even tolerance in the smile, but it radiated 
a cheerful confidence which, though he re- 
sented it, invaded Paul’s being. Above him 
he heard the monotonous creak! creak! of 
Elizabeth’s chair, and to himself repeated: 
“The babies are cold!” He was vaguely 
conscious of the argument that went on within 
him. Of the reasoning which prompted the 
question that finally came to his lips he was 
almost insensible, yet he voiced it reluctantly: 

“And you say this preparation is harmless? 
That I may have the formula?” 

“Why certainly, doctor. By all means. 
We have nothing toconceal. Here it is now.” 
He whipped a printed slip of paper from his 
pocket. ‘You see,” he went on, and called 
attention to the drugs mentioned and their 
quantities. “Every one of them recognized 
by the Dispensatory, and the quantities 


safely within prescribed bounds. As harm- 
less as anything could be. And, of course, 
you can verify this by analysis. You select 


the chemist; we will gladly pay for his serv- 
ices, if you insist. We wish you to share our 
confidence, and we will refuse no reasonable 
test of our honesty.” 

Paul, still looking at the slip of paper, knit 
his brows. ‘But I don’t quite see,” he said 
slowly, “‘if this formula is no secret, why I— 
that is, why any physician might not make use 
of it without reference to your company; 
write his own prescription and have it filled 
at the nearest drug store, I mean. Why 
do you go to the expense—that is, the 
trouble—of having Consultants, as you call 
them?” 

The young man nodded. “I understand. 
And there would not be any need, but for two 
things: First, the name—Nervo-Sal; that is 
copyrighted. And, once Nervo-Sal has dem- 
onstrated its effectiveness, it is plain that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred who have bene- 
fited by its use will accept no substitute for the 
bottle bearing the name Nervo-Sal. Sec- 


ondly, manufacturing it in quantities, as we 
do in our own laboratories, and compounding 
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it with the most scrupulous care and skill, we 
are able to turn out a superior preparation at 
a lower price than the corner drug store can 
do. You will at once appreciate this point 
and, as obviously, we appreciate that it is to 
our interest always to justify confidence in our 
resources. Now, you, for instance, when 
you ”» 

“T am not a Consultant of your com- 
pany,” Paul interrupted. ‘I would not con- 
sider——” 

There his voice died away. Above him the 
creak of Elizabeth’s chair became very plain. 
He twisted his fingers together; the office was 
yery cold, and upstairs 

The agent had drawn a fountain pen from 
his pocket. ‘‘It is our practice,” he said, “‘to 
pay a retaining fee of fifty dollars. I havea 
check here. You spell your name with a 
final e, I believe.” 

He laid a check book upon the table and 
began to fill it in. Paul watched him in 
silence. He had not yet said yes, he reminded 
himself, and, of course, he would not say it. 
And yet—the fountain pen slipped across the 
face of the check. 

Then, above its soft scratching, rose another 
sound—faint, but, to Paul’s ears, poignantly 
plain—a little, sobbing cry, peevish, miser- 
able. And, immediately after it, the weary, 
soothing note of Elizabeth’s voice, and the 
quickening creak of the rocking-chair. 

Paul dropped his hands and leaned back. 

The agent waved the check in the air to dry 
it, and handed it to Paul. ‘‘You will find 
that correct,”’ he said. ‘‘And the First Na- 
tional will cash it on sight. The medicine I 
will send down to you as soon as I return to 
the hotel. And that is all, I believe, except 
your signature to this form of acceptance. 
Your name and address on the lower lines, 
if you will.” From a pocketbook he ex- 
tracted a blank form and laid it before Paul, 
extending the fountain pen at the same 
time. 

Paul read the paper through. It was a 
simple acknowledgment that the undersigned 
accepted the position of Consultant for the 
Nervo-Sal Company, and that he indorsed 
the formula stated in the form and employed 
in the preparation of Nervo-Sal. Paul read 

it with a lurking hope that he might find an 
objection on which to base a refusal to sign. 
But he found none. The formula he recog- 
nized; the preparation in the specified dose 
was not harmful and, broadly speaking, 
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should be beneficial under the conditions 
named. Abruptly he scrawled his name and 
address at the foot of the sheet of paper. ‘“‘Is 
that all?” he asked, and stood up. 

The agent glanced over the paper. “Thank 
you, doctor; that is all. And allow me to 
shake your hand.” 

But, at that moment, the check fluttered 
from Paul’s fingers, and, when he had recov- 
ered it, he hastily picked up the other man’s 
overcoat. “I have an appointment,” he 
said. “If you’ll excuse me——” 

When the front door had closed behind his 
visitor Paul stood for a moment, his hand on 
the knob, staring at the wall. Then, from 
the stairhead, again came that pitiful, qua- 
vering cry and the quickening creak of the 
rocking-chair. He dropped his hand from 
the knob and straightened out the check. It, 
at least, was tangible. It was heat and food. 
And—it was his; he had earned it. 

He put on his overcoat and hat. Thirty 
minutes later he was back again, several bun- 
dles under his arm, and just in time to meet 
Smalley’s wagon backing up at the curb with 
a ton of coal. When the coal had been 
dumped into the cellar he carried a full hod up 
to the bedroom. 

Elizabeth had seen the wagon from the 
window. But she said nothing. Her eyes 
dropped as her head bent above the babies; 
she seemed inexpressibly tired. 

Paul stuffed the stove with coal and reck- 
lessly put on all the draught. He volunteered 
a joking reference to his caller of an hour 
earlier. ‘Angel in disguise,” he declared. 
‘Man who paid cash for my services and paid 
well.” Then he stuck his thumbs into the 
armholes of his vest and strutted about, mak- 
ing a mock show of his joy at this sudden 
visit of* prosperity. But, almost immedi- 
ately, he said he must go down and starta fire 
in the kitchen range. As he worked in the 
kitchen he heard Elizabeth’s voice—singing 
very softly. For five minutes he almost for- 
got the check. 

But the next morning, while she was cook- 
ing the breakfast and he sat in the bay window 
of the room where the babies played in the 
tumbled bed, it thrust itself in his face again. 
From the porch he had brought up the Plym- 
boro Gazetie, and, smoothing it over his knees, 
abruptly discovered, staring up at him from 
the front page, an advertisement, its top lines 
in almost the biggest of the Gazetfe’s boxwood 
display letters: ; 


DR. PAUL FORSYTHE 
PLYMBORO’S LEADING PHYSICIAN 


ENDORSES 
NERVO-SAL 


A preparation peculiarly adapted to the treatment 
of Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia and similar dis- 
eases, compounded carefully from an approved pre- 
scription and absolutely free from poison or injuri- 
ous drugs. ’ 


For a moment after his eyes traveled over 
the lines he remained motionless, silent, filled 
with amazement. Then, as the personal sig- 
nificance of the advertisement grew upon him, 
fury flooded his face, and he brought down 
his hand upon the paper, splitting it across, 
and sprang to his feet with a curse, over- 
turning the chair. The babies started, sat 
up and stared at him; then they began to 
cry. At the sound Elizabeth called from the 
kitchen. 

Paul did his best to steady his voice as he 
answered her; but his hands shook as he bent 
over the bed and began to build a house of 
pillows. The paper he jammed into his 
pocket. By the time breakfast was ready he 
had forced himself to meet Elizabeth with a 
face and manner which, he believed, did not 
betray him. 

But in his office, the paper spread before 
him again, he tried to think out for himself 
just what had happened and what it meant. 

By this time everyone in Plymboro was 
reading the advertisement or talking about it 
to someone else; at least everyone was who 
meant anything to him. Plymboro was a 
slow little place, but also it was very old and 
conservative. Some of the Plymboro people 
used patent medicines; but that wouldn’t 
soften their judgment of a doctor who openly 
recommended a patent medicine and in print. 
As for Dr. Tuttle, in his mind’s eye Paul 
could see his long, flexible upper lip fold itself 
over the lower in eloquent restraint. Oh, 
what would happen was perfectly plain! As 
far as building up a paying practice in Plym- 
boro was concerned he might just as well 
move out of town to-day. 

But, just now, this defeat of his hopes with 
what it entailed was submerged in another 
pain that struck deeper and flooded him with 
shame. The ideal which, through every dis- 
appointment, had sustained him—the ideal 
which the ethics of his profession, the training 
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of his college and hospital days, had made for 
him and which his own experience and his 
sense of right and wrong told him was a true 
ideal, he had deliberately violated. He had 
prostituted the name of doctor, had been 
false to himself. And, most of all, he had 
been false to Elizabeth’s belief in him. In 
their darkest hours it had been her eyes, shin- 
ing with faith in him and his ideals, which had 
enabled him to tighten the grip upon his cour- 
age and buckle ‘to his task again. And this 
was the faith he had betrayed, all at once, 
almost without a struggle! There was not 
even palliation. However little he was able 
to foresee of what had come to pass, he had 
known well enough what he was surrender- 
ing. And what was it he had whispered to 
himself when, for an instant, fear made him 
pause? ‘‘Noonewillfindit out!” Yes, that 
was it; that had been enough to satisfy his 


scruples. And for the rest—fifty dollars had 
been his price. For fifty dollars he had sold 
himself! 


Suddenly he lifted his head and stood star- 
ing at the opposite wall. Then he crumpled 
the newspaper, picked up a package from his 
desk and strode into the hall and out of the 
house. All the way down the street to a little 
old brick building on a corner above which 
creaked the weather-stained sign of the 
Gazette, he was planning what he should say a 
little later and how he should say it. A new 
light was in his face. 

The half-glazed door at the back of the 
Gazette editorial office he pushed open without 
knocking and stepped inside. A short, thick- 
set man, with grizzled hair, was bent above a 
desk writing. He looked over his shoulder at 
Paul, then swung around and held out a hand. 
Paul grasped it, and the other, with a dexter- 
ous shove of his foot, swept a pile of news- 
papers from a neighboring chair. 

But Paul shook his head. ‘‘Not now,” he 
said. ‘I’ve only got a minute. What I 
want to know, Mr. Gainor, is, will you lend 
me twenty-five dollars? I’m not good for that 
much just this minute, but—you’ll get it back 
before long—you know that.” 

The tuft of gray on Mr. Gainor’s chin 
jerked upward and he squinted at Paul 
through steel-rimmed spectacles. Then de- 
liberately he drew the blackened cob pipe 
from his mouth and wrote an imaginary 
twenty-five in the air. “That’s a heap of 
money,” he said slowly. ‘‘A heap of money 
to lend on no security.” But the quirk of his 
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lips played his gravity false. ‘‘What’s it 
for?” he asked. 

Paul flushed. ‘‘That’s another thing you’ll 
have to take on faith. But I need the money 
very badly.” 

With a blunt forefinger the editor stop- 
pered his pipe and hunted his pockets as if 
for a match. Instead his hand brought out 
a leather wallet of many folds. He laid the 
pipe down on the desk. ‘Paul,” he said, 
“‘since I’ve been runnin’ the Gazette, and 
that’s twenty-four years now—since three 
years after your father came here—I’ve been 
all kinds of a fool. So I s’pose I can’t ex- 
pect to break off the habit all at once. 
Here’s the twenty-five. Takeit along. You 
need it worse’n I do, I guess. Somehow, I 
was thinkin’ this mornin’”—his eyes were 
peering into Paul’s face with a curious intent- 
ness and the fun was gone from his voice— 
“T was thinkin’ this mornin’ when I was 
lookin’ over the Gazette that you—” There 
he came to a halt, and picked up his pipe 
again. 

Paul’s face was hot. He had taken up the 
notes and put them into his pocket. ‘Mr. 
Gainor,” he said, “‘you knew father better 
than anyone else around here. I wouldn’t 
have asked anybody but you for this, and I 
‘want you to try to keep on trusting me—not 
only for the money.” 

The old man looked up quickly. “You 
know I’ll do that. And if you need any more 
and I got it, why, there ain’t any lock on this 
office door of mine, faras I can see. You go 
on now and take care of that little girl of 
yours and the babies and—yoursel}.”” 

The Garden House was just a block away 
across the street. On its register Paul found 
the name of his visitor of the day before, and 
his card went upstairs. A few minutes later 
he followed it. The agent stood by the win- 
dow, smoking. His grip, strapped and with 
an overcoat on it, stood upon a table. ‘‘ You 
just about caught me,” he affirmed, coming 
forward. ‘What can I do for you? You 
got the Nervo-Sal O.K., didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Paul. “Here it is.” He 
pulled a package from his overcoat pocket 
and laid it on the table. ‘“‘They’re all there,” 
he added; “every bottle, just as you sent 
them to me.” 


The agent screwed up his brows. “Sorry 


you haven’t had a chance to use it yet; but why 
did you bring it to me?” 
“Because,” said Paul, ‘‘I won’t be able to 
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use it. I’ve come to be released as a—Con- 
sultant.” 

‘“‘Oh!” said the agent slowly, and put the 
cigar back into his mouth. He pulled out 
two chairs. ‘‘Sit down, doctor—and tell 
me everything. What’s wrong? Not the 
check ?”’ 

“‘No,” said Paul quickly. ‘‘ Not the check. 
It was all right. I cashed it, and here’s the 
full amount.” He had fifty dollars in bills 
folded in his hand. He laid the money down 
beside the package. ‘‘Count it, please,” he 
said. 


But the agent only glanced curiously at the 
bills, then tilted back his chair, looking up at 
Paul who remained standing. ‘‘ You’ve got 
me,” he declared humorously. “Begin at 
the beginning, won’t you?” 

“There isn’t any need,” answered Paul. 
“The medicine is there; the money is there. 
That’s all you gave me. I’m giving them 
back to you. And what I’d like to have is 
that paper I signed. I have changed my 
mind.” 

The other’s lips twisted. ‘‘ Rather late for 
that, ain’t it?”’ Then he leaned forward and 
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added earnestly, “Something 7s wrong. 
Tell me what and, if 1 can, Ill straighten it 


out. You and ]——” 

Paul interrupted him. ‘Simply, IT’ve 
changed my mind. And that advertise- 
ment——” 


“Oh!” said the agent and repeated, ‘oh! 
So it was the advertisement?” he went on 
slowly. ‘‘Well, what of it? It wasn’t sensa- 
tional, was it? And it was in your own paper 
a respectable one. And it only said what 
you said, didn’t it? Come now, isn’t that all 
so?” 

How many times Paul had been over the 
printed words and tried in vain to find in 
them what he had not agreed with—in sub- 
stance at least! But now he brushed the point 
aside. ‘‘Listen,”’ he said, and rested his 
clinched hand on the table edge. ‘“‘I haven’t 
come here to argue. Whatever I may have 
said, I won’t stand for it any longer. I’ve 
changed my mind, I tell you; I’ve brought 
back what you—bribed me with, and I want 
what you got for the money—that paper. 
Where is it?” 

The agent got on his feet. 
mistaking Paul’s temper. Conciliation was 
out of the question. And the agent had been 
through something like this before. ‘‘That 
paper,” he said, ‘‘is on its way by mail to the 
Nervo-Sal offices. It belongs to the Com- 
pany. You accepted our proposition; you 
signed the usual form. You were paid for it. 
You made no condition about our not using 
your indorsement. It was an open deal and 
you can’t afford to go back on it. If you do— 
well, everybody in this town will say om 

Paul’s muscles tightened. Chagrin and 
fury flamed in his eyes. His wish was to drive 
his fist into the face of the man who stood 
opposite, watching him coolly, his hands 
shoved into his trousers pockets. But, once 
again, the knowledge that an outburst would 
leave him more than ever at a disadvantage 
checked the impulse. He dropped his arm, 
turned on his heel, and strode from the room. 
Behind him he heard the man call, ‘Oh, I 
say, look here, doctor—”’ But he did not 
turn. 

He had traveled a block of the main street, 
thinking nothing of where he walked, when 
the tarnished sign of the Gazelle office came 
into his vision and abruptly centered his 
whirling thoughts. If only he could have 
been on the spot to cry, Stop! when the old 
press had begun to revolve the night before. 





There was no 





, rapidly. 
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If only now he could tear from every copy that 
damning advertisement! If only, once awake 
to what he had done, he could have had the 
chance to retrieve himself, or now had the 
chance to explain! If only he could make 
them all listen to him! 

He came to a dead stop, his eyes fixed upon 
the Gazelle’s signboard, his chest heaving, a 
spot of color on either high cheek bone. Then 
he ran across the street. In the front office 
of the Gazetle screwed against the wall was 
a sloping board, furnished with a pad of 
paper and a pen tethered with long strings. 
Paul pulled the pad to him and wrote on it 
He covered two sheets with his 
sharp, clear lettering, and ran his eve over it. 
The next moment he had pushed open the 
glazed door at the back of the room. Still 
clipping at the exchanges, a cloud of smoke 
drifting around him, the old editor sat 
hunched at his ink-stained desk. Paul was 
beside him before he could twist about. 

“Mr. Gainor,” he said, holding out the 
paper, ‘‘I want to put that in the Gazelle to- 
morrow—top line in big type. What will it 
cost?” 

The eyes under the bushy brows were fas- 
tened on Paul’s face. ‘‘ Paul,’ he said, ‘‘be- 
fore I do anything, you sit down!” Again 
the exchanges were swept to the floor, and the 
old man, rising, forced Paul into the chair. 

Paul resisted, grasping the arms of the 
chair and repeating, “Read it! Read it now! 
Read it, and tell me. I’ve got the money.” 

Mr. Gainor sat down at the desk and low- 
ered the steel spectacles deliberately. Then, 
before he raised the paper, he said, “If I’m 
goin’ to read this you’ve got to take a fresh 
hold on yourself. And I'll tell you the 
Gazette ain’t goin’ to print nothin’ more that 
I ain’t read first myself. So you want to do 
what I say right quick.” 

The Seth Thomas above the desk had 
ticked off five minutes before the tuft of 
beard raised itself with a jerk and the paper 
was laid down. Paul started forward in the 
chair. ‘‘Well?” he said. ‘How much will 
it be? For to-morrow, remember, and in the 
same place as—the other one.” 

The old man, twisting his head about, with 
painful care unhooked the spectacles and 
began to rub the glasses with a handkerchief. 
“Paul,” he said slowly, “a while ago when 
you were in here I told you I’d been most 
kinds of a fool in my life. Well, I have. 
But I ain’t one this minute and—you are. 
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The worst kind of a fool—the sort that thinks 
everybody else is goin’ to make allowances 
for his bein’ the one that’s doin’ the figurin’ 
when he goes to addin’ up his sins for ’em. 
For they ain’t goin’ to make any such allow- 
ances. And when you put down a 2 it’s 
more’n likely they’ll say to themselves that, if 
you own up toa 2, it must really have been a 4 
at least most of ’em will. There ain’t any 
arithmetic that fits both you and the next fel- 
low in cases like this. So you’d best keep 
your figurin’ to yourself and do it twice over 
that way, if it helps you any. The Gazetle 
ain’t goin’ to print what you’ve written here.” 

““Won’t print it?” 

““That’s what I said. 
nin’ this paper.” 

But Paul, mindful only of the refusal, 
broke out fiercely, ‘‘You’ve got to print it. 
It’s an advertisement; I’m going to pay for it.” 

Mr. Gainor’s mouth tightened; he thrust 
his head forward pugnaciously. ‘Then some- 
thing, perhaps in the tense figure and thin, 
sensitive face of the young man, perhaps in 
his own recollection, checked what was on his 





Not while I’m run- 


lips. His jaw relaxed and he laid a hand on 
Paul’s arm. “Hold hard there, Paul,” he 
said. “I ain’t goin’ to fight you. I never 


did fight you and I ain’t goin’ to begin. 
Now, you just listen to me a minute; then you 


Don’t mind, dear,’ she said, ‘I understand 
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fire ahead if you want to. Those Nervo-Sal 
people-got that ad into the Gazette while I was 
down in the city. It wouldn’t ’a’ got in if I’d 
been here. I’ve read it, and I know just how 
you feel. You’re hot all the way through. 
But that’s the very reason why you ought to 
wait a while ’fore you go to puttin’ yourself on 
record. Now, I tell you what youdo. You 
go home and leave this ad of yours here, and 
you come back to-night. If you say then to 
put her in—in she goes, just as you want. 
Ain’t that square?” 

For a moment Paul did not answer. Then 
he said slowly, “T’ll do what you want, be- 
cause you won’t put it in if I don’t, and be- 
cause I know you think you’re right. But 
you aren’t right, and I’ll say the same thing 
to-night as I do now.” 

When he was alone once more, the old 
editor picked up his pipe and puffed it into a 
glow. Through the veil of smoke he sat 
gazing at the two sheets of paper. The 
wraith of a smile played about his lips, but his 
eyes were serious. ‘‘Old man Forsythe all 
over again,” he repeated to himself. “‘ Just 
as quick on the trigger and just as clean in 
the heart.” He folded the paper, creasing it 


with an ink-stained thumb. and forefinger. 
Then he put it into a pigeonhole of the desk 
and afterward remained leaning on an elbow, 
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cuddling the corn-cob bowl into one palm. 
Presently, wagging his head, he said slowly, 
“And just as stubborn. Paul, I’m afraid 
you’re just as stubborn.” 

At seven o’clock that evening Paul walked 
into the office. ‘I haven’t changed my 
mind,” he said. ‘“‘I’d like that advertise- 
ment to be in the Gazetie to-morrow. You 
promised, you remember.” 

Mr. Gainor looked him steadily in the face 
and his lips worked with the words that were 
in his mind. But all he said was, “All right, 
Paul. Ill see she goesin. Is there anything 
else I can do for you?” 

“Nothing,” said Paul. Then he gripped 
the old man’s hand. ‘* Nothing, except don’t 
go back on me. I'll need a friend, I guess— 
after to-morrow,” he added bitterly. 

Lying in bed, his eyes staring at the edges of 
the window curtain which he had seen slowly 
whiten with the dawn, Paul heard the thump 
of the falling newspaper as the boy who 
served the Gazelle threw his copy on the front 
porch steps. He slid out of bed without 
awakening Elizabeth, slipped downstairs, 
picked up the twist of damp paper and car- 
ried it into his office. 

On the second page he found the advertise- 
ment, placed as he had asked, his own name 
and the words Nervo-Sal displayed in the 
same type used in that other advertisement. 
He read it through twice, first quickly, his 
hands trembling, his cheeks burning, a tin- 
gling sense of reckless triumph mingled with 
his shame. In print it looked more bold and 
uncompromising than in handwriting, but it 
was no more plain than he would have had it. 
It was the truth, the simple, miserable truth 
of what had taken place in his office two 
mornings earlier, and of what he had since 
done to try to free himself from his agree- 
ment. It offered no excuses, it gave no rea- 
sons, it made no apology. It was a statement 
of facts and it was signed with his name. 
Reading it the second time, more deliberately, 
he realized as he had not been able to realize 
before that it was an indictment of himself 
wherein he refused to explain, refused to 
show repentance. To the unfriendly eyes of 
Plymboro it would convey this emphatically 
and nothing besides. 

Well, that was what he had intended. It 
was with his own hot heart, his wounded self- 
pride, his aching conscience, that he dealt. 
Whatever defense he had was for himself. 
For no one else. A step overhead, Fliza- 
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beth’s soft footfall, brought him swiftly to his 
feet. ‘The newspaper he crushed in his hands 
and looked about him for a place to hide it. 
The stove! He tiptoed out to the kitchen and 
thrust the newspaper deep into the coals. It 
burned slowly, and, as he punched it savagely 
with the poker, he was conscious of a flash of 
ironic satisfaction at the thought that at least 
he might use what had been bought with the 
price of his disgrace to destroy the proclama- 
tion of it. 

But throughout the day he was tortured by 
the fear that Elizabeth would learn of what he 
had done, that he would betray himself. He 
started when she came into the office unex- 
pectedly; at the table he talked continually, 
and, as soon as he could, made the excuse of 
some writing he had planned the reason for 
shutting himself up in the office again. To 
his suspicions, she seemed even more tender 
than was her wont, more gently anxious about 
his plans. He must tell her soon, he knew 
that. She must gain some hint for herself of 
what had happened almost the first time she 
went down the street; there were people in 
plenty waiting the chance to sympathize with 
her. Besides, it was near the end of the 
month, and, if they were to give up the house 
and leave Plymboro, the move could not be 
made too quickly. But, because he knew he 
must tell her, he put it off and every hour it 
grew harder to tell. 

At five o’clock that afternoon, when he 
could no longer endure walking from the desk 
to the window and back again to the chair to 
rack himself with his misery, he left the house 
and started up the street toward where the 
town straggled into a country road. Thesun 
was sinking coldly, there was an edge of snow 
in the air; his feet broke through a crust of 
muddy ice in the low places. But he strode 
on, walking fiercely, and, only as darkness 
dropped, turned about at a sudden realiza- 
tion of the hour. Behind him, presently, he 
heard the plodding of a horse, the creaking 
springs of a buggy, but he did not look up 
until the rig was abreast of him and the horse 
had been checked to a walk. Then the pon- 
derous voice of Dr. Tuttle called to him, 
and involuntarily he shrank away and, in the 
same instant almost, threw back his head de- 
fiantly. ‘‘Yes, what is it?” he demanded. 

“Won’t you get in here with me? I’m 
going your way.” 

“Thank you, no,” Paul returned. ‘I came 
out for the walk.” 














“Well, you look as if you’d had it,” re- 
turned the doctor. “Give my horse a 
chance now; he needs it. And I need you. 
I want your advice. Come on.” 

It was on Paul’s lips to refuse curtly, when 
a swift turn in the flood of his bitterness 
drained him of resolution and left him sore, 
aching for companionship—a friendly word. 
He climbed into the buggy and they drove on. 

“It’s a small matter,’”’ Dr. Tuttle began at 
once. ‘“‘But I have two cases out this way 
that I can’t very well look after. I’m not as 
young as I was and you are; so I thought 
you might be willing to help me by taking 
them off my hands. They’re good pay, but 
—well, it would be a favor to me. Will 
you do it?” 

Five minutes before, Paul would have 
answered that question out of a heart too 
rebellious to take account of phrases. Now 
he gripped his knees under cover of the lap 
robe and tried to steady his voice. “‘ Yes,”’ he 
said, ‘tyes, Pll be very glad to, doctor. It 
was good of you—that I met you.” He said 
no more, and Dr. Tuttle, clucking to the 
gray mare, coaxed her into faster movement. 
He was not used to this sort of thing; it made 
him uncomfortable. Yet, from somewhere, a 
memory far back in the days of his beginning 
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made him wish that he were able to say just 
the right word. , 

But before Paul’s house, he pulled up and 
let him out with only a shake of the hand and 
a request that he come to see him the next 
morning. And Paul said nothing but good 
night. As he opened the door he heard Eliza- 
beth’s voice. She was singing to the babies, 
and he stood a moment listening, a curious 
weakness all at once at his knees. Then he 
stepped into the office and found the swivel 
chair. His arms dropped on the desk, his 
head rested on them, and, almost without 
knowing it, he was crying. 

After a minute, there was a light step be- 
hind him, and an arm wound itself about his 
neck and Elizabeth’s cheek was laid against 
his. ‘‘Don’t mind, dear,” she said. “I un- 
derstand, and it will all come right. It will 
all come right.” 

He raised his head and, holding her 
hands tightly, drew her around in front of 


him. ‘But you don’t understand,” he said. 
“You can’t understand. I meant to tell 
you, but——”’ 


, 


“You needn’t tell me now,” she said. “I 
heard you—talking to that man—in here 
yesterday. And the rest—Mr. Gainor was 
here this afternoon.” 


THE LITTLE BIRDS 


By ARCHIBALD SULLIVAN 


In snow has come like little birds, 
The sky is like a nun in gray, 
The silver moon had amber beads 
Across her bosom yesterday. 


The snow has come like little birds, 
Such weary birds with wings of white 
That have no rest but flutter on 
Within the forest of the night. 


My hands are full of little birds, 
Their wings are pale against my hair, 
And for a moment in their flight 
Upon my mouth they rested there. 


The trees were white with little birds 
Until the sun all crowned with red 
Shot golden arrow through the dawn— 
Alas! the little birds are dead. 





Drawn by D. C. Hutchison 
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“The Indians explain that St. Lawrence traders frequent this coast.” 














HENRY HUDSON. DREAMER 
AND DISCOVERER 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


RACTICAL men scorn the 
dreamer, especially the 
mad-souled dreamer who 
wrecks life trying to prove 
his dream a reality. Yet the 
mad-souled dreamer, the 
Poet of Action whose poem 
has been his life, the Hunter who has chased 
the Idea down the Long Trail where all tracks 
point one way and never return, has been 
a herald of light for humanity. 

Of no one is this truer than the English 
pilot, Henry Hudson. 

Hudson did not set out to find the great 
inland waters that bear his name—the 
Hudson River and Hudson’s Bay. He set 
out to chase that rainbow myth—the Pole 
or rather the passage across the Pole. To 
him as to all Arctic explorers, the call had 
become a sort of obsession. It was a demon, 
driving him in spite of himself. It was a siren 
whom he could not resist, luring him to wreck, 
which he knew was certain.. It was a belief 
in something which reason could not prove 
but time has justified. It was like a scent 
taken up by a hound on a strange trail. He 
could not know where it would lead, but be- 
cause of Something in him and Something 
on the trail, he was compelled to follow. 
Like the discoverer in science, he could not 
wait till his faith was gilt-edged with profit 
before risking his all on the venture. Call it 
demon or destiny! At its voice he rose from 
his place and followed to his death. 

The situation was this: 

Not a dozen boats had sailed beyond the 
sixtieth degree of north latitude. From 











sixty to the Pole was an area as great as 
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Africa. This region was absolutely unknown. 
What did it hide? Was it another new world, 
or a world of waters giving access across the 
Pole from Europe to Asia? The Muscovy 
Company of England, the East India Com- 
pany of Holland, both knew the Greenland 
of the Danes and sent their ships to fish at 
Spitzbergen, east of Greenland. But was 
Greenland an island, or a great continent? 
Were Greenland and Spitzbergen parts of a 
vast Polar land? Did the mountains wreathed 
there in eternal mists conceal the wealth of a 
second Peru? Below the endless swamps of 
ice would men find gold sands? And when 
one followed up the long coast of the east 
shore—as long as from Florida to Maine— 
where the Danish colonies had perished of 
cold centuries ago—what beyond? A con- 
tinent, or the Pole, or the mystic realm of 
frost peopled by the monsters of Saga myth, 
where the Goddess of Death held pitiless 
sway and the shores were lined with the dead, 
who had dared to invade her realm? Why 
these questions should have pierced the peace 
of Henry Hudson, the English pilot, and 
possessed him, can no more be explained 
than the Something on the trail that compels 
Something in the hound. 

Like other dreamers, Hudson had to put 
his dreams in harness, hitch his Idea to every- 
day uses. The Muscovy Company trading 
to Russia wanted to find a short way across 
the Pole to China. Hudson had worked up 
from sailor to pilot and pilot to master on the 
Dutch traders, and was commissioned to seek 
the passage. The company furnished him 
with a crew of eleven including his own boy, 
John. It would be ridiculous if it were not so 
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pathetic—these simple sailors undertaking a 
venture that has baffled every great navigator 
since time began. 

Led by Hudson with the fire of a great faith 
in his eye, the men solemnly march to Saint 
Ethelburge Church off Bishopsgate Street, 
London, to partake of Holy Communion and 
ask God’s aid. Back to the muddy water 
front opposite the Tower; a gold coin for last 
drinks; a hearty Godspeed from the gentle- 
men of the Muscovy Company pompous in 
their self-importance and lace ruffles, and 
the little crew steps into a clumsy river boat 
with brick-red sails. One gentleman opines 
with a pinch of snuff that it may be “this 
many a day before Master Hudson returns.” 
Riffraff loafers crane necks to see to the last. 
Cursing watermen clear the course by thump- 
ing other river men out of the way. The boat 
slips under the bridge down the wide flood of 
the yeasty Thames through a forest of masts 
and sails of as many colors as Joseph’s coat. 

It is like a great sewer of humanity, this 
river tide with its city’s traffic of a thousand 
years. Farmers rafting down loads of hay, 
market women punting themselves along with 
boat loads of vegetables, fishing schooners 
breasting the tide with full-blown sails, high- 
hulled galleons from Spain, flat-bottomed, 
rickety tubs from the Zee, gay little craft— 
barges with bunting, wherries with lovers, 
row boats with nothing more substantial than 
silk awnings for a sail—jostle and throng and 
bump keels as Hudson’s crew shoots down 
with the tide. Not a man of the crew but 
wonders is he seeing it all for the last time? 

But here is the Muscovy Company’s ship 
all newly rigged, waiting at Gravesend, 
absurdly small for such a venture on such a 
sea. Then in the clanking of anchor chains 
and singsong of the capstan and last shouts 
of the noisy river men, apprehensions are for- 
gotten. Can they but find a short route to 
China, their homely little craft may plow 
back with as rich cargo as ever Spanish 
caravel brought from the fabulous South Sea. 
The flood tide heaves and rocks and bears out 
a mad-souled dreamer standing at the prow 
with his little son, who is very silent. The air 
is fraught with something too big for words. 
May 1, 1607, Hudson is off for the Pele. 
He might as well have been following the 
Flying Dutchman or ballooning to the moon. 

For six weeks, north-northwest they drove 
over the tumbling world of waters, into the 
region of long, white light and shortening 
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nights and fogs that lay without lifting once 
in twenty days. The farther north they 
sailed, the tighter drew the cords of the cold, 
like a violin string stretched till it fairly 
snapped—air full of pure ozone that set the 
blood jumping and finger tips tingling. 
Green spray froze the sails stiff as boards. 
The rigging became ropes of ice, the ship a 
ghost gliding white through the fogs. At 
last came a squall that rolled the mists up 
like a scroll; and straight ahead, high and 
lonely as cloud-banks, towered the white 
peaks of Greenland’s mountains. Though it 
was two o’clock in the morning, it was broad 
daylight, and the whole crew came scrab- 
bling up the hatches to the shout of “‘ Land!” 
Hudson enthusiastically named the mountain 
““God’s Mercy”; but the lift of mist un- 


curtained to the astonished gaze of the’ 


English sailors a greater wonder than the 
mountains. North, south, east, and west, the 
ship was embayed in an ice world—ice in 
islands and hills and valleys with lakes and 
rivers of fresh water flowing over the surface. 
Birds flocked overhead with lonely screams 
at these human intruders on a realm as white 
and silent as death; and where one crystal 
berg was lighted to gold by the sun, a huge 
polar bear hulked to its highest peak and 
surveyed the newcomers in as much astonish- 
ment at them as they felt at him. Truly this 
was the, Ultima Thule of poet’s dream— 
beyond the footsteps of man. Blue was the 
sky above, blue the patches of ocean below, 
blue the illimitable fields of ice—blue and life- 
less and cold as steel. The men passed that 
day jubilant as boys out of school. Some 
went gunning for the birds. Others would 
have pursued a polar bear, but with a splash 
the great creature dived into the sea. The 
crew took advantage of the pools of fresh 
water on the ice to fill their casks with drink- 
ing water. For the next twenty-four hours, 
Hudson crept among the ice floes by throwing 
out a hook on the ice, then hauling up to it by 
a cable. 

By night, the sea was churning the ice in 
choppy waves with a growl of wind through 
the masts; and the crew wakened the next 
morning to find that a hurricane of sleet had 
wiped out the land. The huge floes were 
turning somersaults in the rough sea with a 
banging that threatened to smash the little 
ship like an eggshell. Under bare poles, she 
drove before the wind like a pursued deer 
for open sea. 


~- 
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As she scudded from the crush of the 
tumbling ice, Hudson remarked something 
extraordinary in the conduct of his ship. 
Veering about, sails down, there was no 
mistaking it—she was drifting against the 
wind. As the storm subsided, it became 
plainer: the wind was carrying in one direction, 
the sea was carrying in another. Hudson 
had discovered that current across the Pole 
which was to play such-an important part 
with Nansen three hundred years later. 

Then the curse of all Arctic voyagers fell 
on the sea—fog thick to the touch like wool, 
through which the icebergs glided like 
phantoms with a great crash of waters, 
where the sea beat on the floes. Never 
mind! They are sheltered from the turmoil 
of the waves outside the ice. And they are 
still headed north. And they are up to 
seventy-three along a coast, which no chart 
has ever before recorded, no chart but the 
myths of death’s realm. As the coast might 
prove treacherous and claim that crew among 
the corpses of the dead along her shore, if the 
ice began thumping inland, Hudson names 
the region “‘Hold Hope,” which may be 
interpreted “‘Keep up your Courage.” 

Ice and fog, fog and ice, and the eternal 
silences but for the thunder of the ice banging 
the ports—up to seventy-five by noon of 
June 25th, when the sailors notice that the 
floundering, clumsy grampus are playing mad 
pranks about the ship. Call it sailor’s super- 
stition; but when the grampus schools play 
your northern crew looks for storm; and by 
noon of June 26th the storm is there, pound- 
ing the hull like thunder and shrieking through 
the rigging. Not a good place to be between 
land and ice in hurricane. Hudson scampers 
for the sea, still north, but driven out east by 
the trend of Greenland’s coast along an un- 
broken barrier of ice that seems to link 
Greenland to Spitzbergen. 

No passage across the Pole this way! 
is certain! 


That 
But there is a current across the 
Pole! That, too, is certain! And Greenland 
is as long as a continent. So, driving before 
the storm, Hudson steers east for Spitzbergen. 
In July it is warmer; but heat brings more 
ice; and the man at the masthead on the 
lookout for land up at seventy-nine could not 
know that a submerged iceberg was going to 
turn a somersault directly under the keel. 
There is a splintering crash. Something 
strikes the keel like a cannon shot. Up rears 
the little boat on end like a frightened horse. 
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When the waters plunge down in an ava- 
lanche, two great bergs have risen, one on 
each side of the quivering ship, and a jagged 
gash gapes through the timbers at water line. 
Water slushes over decks in a cataract. The 
yardarms are still dipping and dripping to 
the churning seas when the crew leaps out to 
a man, some on the ice, some in small boats, 
some astraddle of drift wood to stop the leak 
in the keel. As they toil—and they toil in 
desperation, for the safety of the ship is their 
only possibility of reaching home—they 
notice it again—wood drifting against the 
wind, the undertow of some great unknown 
Polar current. 

Hudson cannot wait for this current to 
carry him toward the Pole, as Nansen 
did. Up he tacks to eighty-two, within eight 
degrees of the baffling Pole, within four 
degrees of the farthest north reached by 
modern navigators. When he finds Spitz- 
bergen locked by the ice to the north, he tries 
it by the south. But the ice seems to become 
almost a living enemy in its resistance. 
Another ice jam shuts off his retreat. ‘Then 
a terrific sea begins running—the effect of 
the ice jam against the Polar current. Not 
a breath of wind stirs; sails hang limp; 
and the sea is heaving the ship to instant 
destruction against a jam of ice. Heaving 
out small boats, the little crew rows for dear 
life, towing the ship out of the maelstrom by 
main force; but their puny human strength 
is as child’s play against the great powers of 
the elements. Backwash has carried rowers 
and ship and small boats within a stone’s 
throw of the ramming icebergs, when a faint 
air breathes through the fog. Moistening 
their fingers, the sailors hold up hands to 
catch the motion of any breeze. No mistake 
—it is a fair wind—tight about sails there— 
the little ship turns tail to the ice and is off 
like a bird; for, says the old ship’s log, “it~ 
pleased God to give us a gale, and away we 
steered.” 

The battle for a passage seemed hopeless. 
Hudson assembled the crew on deck and on 
bended knees prayed God to show him which 
way to steer. Of no region had the sailors 
of that day greater horror than Spitzbergen. 
They began to recall the fearful disasters that 
had befallen Dutch ships there but a few years 
before. Those old sailor superstitions of the 


North being the realm of the Goddess of 
Death, who lined her shores with the bodies 
of dead seamen, came back to memory. That 
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last narrow escape from the ice crush left 
terror in the very marrow of their bones. In 
vain Hudson once more suggested seeking the 
passage by Greenland. To the crew the 
Voice of the North uttered no call. Glory 
was all very well; but they didn’t want glory. 
They wanted to go home. What was the 
good of chasing an Idea down the Long 
Trail to a grave on the frozen shores of 
Death? 

When men begin to reason that way, there 
is no answer. You can’t promise them what 
you are not sure you will ever find. The 
Call is only to those who have ears to hear. 
You must have hold of the end of a Golden 
Thread before you can follow the baffling 
mazes of a discoverer’s faith. What reason 
could Hudson give to justify his faith? 
Standing on the quarter-deck with clinched 
fists and troubled face, he might as well have 
argued with stones as talked down the ex- 
postulations of these mutineers. They were 
men of the kidney who will always be on the 
safe side. As the world knows, there was no 
passage across the Pole suitable for com- 
merce. There was no justification for Hud- 
son’s faith. Yet it was the goad of that faith 
which sent him on the road to greater dis- 
coveries than a dozen passages across the 
Pole. 

Faith has always been represented as one 
of three sister graces—cringing, meek-spirited, 
downtrodden damsels at their best. In view 
of all she has accomplished for the world in 
religion, in art, in science, in discovery, in 
commerce, Faith should be represented as a 
fiery-eyed goddess with the forked lightnings 
for her torch, treading the mountain peaks of 
the universe. From her high place, she alone 
can see whence comes the light and which 
way runs the trail. Step by step, her battle 
has been against darkness, every step a blow, 
every blow a bruise driving back te the right 
trail, every blood mark a milestone in human 
progress from lowland to upland. 

Hudson must turn back. To a great spirit 
obstructions are never a stop. They are only 
a delay. Hudson sets his teeth. You will 
see him go by Greenland one day yet—mark 
his words! Meantime, home he sails through 
what he calls ‘‘slabbie” weather, putting into 
Tilbury Docks on the 15th of September. If 
money bags counted up the profits of that 
year’s trip, they would write against Hud- 
son’s name in the Book of Judgment— 
Failure! 
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THE LONG TRAIL AGAIN 


Henceforth Hudson was an obsessed man. 
First, he possessed the Idea. Now the Idea 
possessed him. It was to lead him on a 
course no man would willingly have followed. 
Yet he followed it. Everything, life or death, 
love or hate, gain or loss, was to be sub- 
servient to that Idea. 

That current drifting across the Pole 
haunted him as it was to haunt Nansen at a 
later date. By attempting too much, had he 
missed all? He had gone to Spitzbergen in 
the eighties. If he had kept down to Nova 
Zembla in the seventies, would he have found 
less ice? 

Nine Dutch boats had at different times 
passed between Nova Zembla and the main 
coast of Russia. To be sure, they had been 
blocked by the ice beyond; but might not 
Hudson by some lucky chance follow that 
Polar current through open water? The 
chances were a thousand to one against him. 
Who but a fool would take the chance? 
Nansen’s daring plan to utilize the ‘ice drift 
to lift his ship above the ice crush did not 
occur to Hudson. Except for that differ- 
ence, the two explorers—the greatest of the 
early Arctic navigators and the greatest of 
the modern—planned very much the same 
course. 

This time, the Muscovy Company com- 
missioned Hudson to look out for ivory 
hunting as well as the short passage to Asia. 
Three men only of the old crew enlisted. 
Hudson might enjoy risking his life for glory. 
Most mortals prefer safety. Of the three 
who reénlisted, one was his son. 

Keeping close to the cloud-capped moun- 
tainous shores of Norway, the boat sighted 
Cape Northon June 3, 1608. Clouds wreathed 
the mountains in belts and plumes of mist. 
Snow fields of far summits shone gold in 
sudden bursts of sunshine through the cloud 
wrack. Fjords like holes in the wall nestled 
at the foot of the mountains, the hamlets of 
the fisher folk like tiny match boxes against 
the mighty hills. To the restless tide rocked 
and heaved the fishing smacks—emblems of 
man’s spirit at endless wrestle with the 
elements. As Hudson’s ship climbed the 


waves, the fishermen stood up in their little 
boats to wave a Godspeed to these ad- 
venturers bound for earth’s ends. Sails 
swelling to the wind, Hudson’s vessel rode’ the 
roll of green waters, then dipped behind a 
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cataract of waves, and dropped over the edge 
of the known world. 

Driftwood again on that Polar current up at 
seventy-five, driftwood and the endless sweep 
of moving ice, which compelled Hudson “to 
loose from one floe” and “bear room from 
another” and anchor on the lee of one berg 
to prevent ramming from another, “divers 
pieces driving past the ship,’”’ says Hudson, 
just as it drove past Nansen’s Fram on the 
same course. 

To men satiated with modern life, the North 
is still a region of mystery. What wonder 
that Hudson’s ignorant sailors began to feel 
the marvel of the strange ice world, and to 
see fabulous things in the light of the mid- 
night sun? One morning a face was seen 
following the ship, staring up from the sea. 
There was no doubt of it. Two sailors saw 
it. Was it one of the monsters of the Saga 
* myth that haunted this region? The watch 
called a comrade. Both witnessed the 
hideous apparition of a human face with 
black hair streaming behind on the waves. 
The body was like a woman’s; and the sea- 
men’s terror had conjured up the ill omen 
of a mermaid when wavewash overturned 
its body, exhibiting the fins and tail of a 
porpoise—‘‘skin very white’””—mermaid with- 
out a doubt, portent of evil, though the hair 
may have been floating seaweed. 

Sure enough, within a week, ice locked 
round the ship like a vise. The floes were 
no brashy ice cakes that could be plowed 
through by a sharp prow with a strong stern 
wind. They were huge fields of ice, five, 
ten, twenty, and thirty feet deep, inter- 
spersed with hummocks and _ hillocks that 
were miniature icebergs in themselves. 

Beyond the floating ice fields, the heights of 
Nova Zembla were sighted, awesome and 
lonely in the white night. Rowing and 
punting through the ice brash, two men went 
ashore to explore. They saw abundance of 
game for the Muscovy gentlemen, and at one 
place among driftwood came on the cold ashes 
of an old fire. It was like the first print of a 
man’s footstep found by Robinson Crusoe. 
Startled by signs of human presence, they 
scanned the surrounding landscape. On the 
shore a solitary cross of driftwood had been 
erected. What fearless viking had cruised 
to this Northern realm of death and desolation 
to worship his God, or to mark the burial 
place of his dead? Then the men recalled 
the fate of the Dutch crew that had perished 
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wandering over these islands in 1597. What 
fearful battles had the white silences witnessed 
between puny men explorers and the stony 
Goddess of Death? What had become of the 
last man, of the man who had erected the 
cross? Did his body lie somewhere along 
the shores of Nova Zembla; or had he 
manned his little craft like the vikings of old 
and sailed out, lashed to the spars, to meet 
death in tempest? The horror of the North 
seemed to touch the men as with the hands 
of the dead whom she had slain. 

A few days later the ship lay in a land- 
locked cove of Nova Zembla. Hudson again 
sent his men ashore to hunt, probably also 
to pluck up courage. Then he climbed the 
lookout to scan the sea. It was really to 
scan his own fate. 

His heart: sank. His hopes seemed to 
congeal like the eternal ice of this ice world. 
Far as eye could reach was ice—only ice; 
while outside the cove there raged a tempest 
as if all the demons of the North were blowing 


® their trumpets. 


“There is no passage this way,” said 
Hudson tohis son. Then, as if hope only dies 
that it may send forth fresh growth like the 
seed, he added: “‘ But we must try Greenland 
again, on the west side this time.” 

It was ten o’clock at night when the men 
returned laden with game; but they, too, had 
taken counsel among themselves whether to 
go forward; and the memory of that dead 
crew’s cross turned the scales against Hudson. 
It was only the sth of July; but they would 
not hear of attempting Greenland this season. 
From midnight of the sth to nine o’clock of 
the 6th, Hudson pondered. No gap opened 
through the white wall ahead. The Frost 
Giants, whose gambols may be,heard on the 
long winter nights when the ice-cracks whoop 
and romp, had won against Man. “Being 
void of hope,”’ Hudson records, “the wind 
stormy and against us, much ice driving, we 
weighed and set sail westward.”” Home 
bound, the ship anchored in the Thames, 
August 26th. 


THE UNDREAMED DISCOVERY 


While Hudson was pursuing his Phantom 
across Polar seas, Europe had at last awakened 
to the secret of Spain’s greatness—colonial 
wealth that poured the gold of Peru into her 
treasury. To counteract Spain, colonizing 
France 


became the master policy of Europe. 
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was at work on the St. Lawrence. England 
was settling Virginia; and Smith, the patriot 
of Virginia, who was Hudson’s personal 
friend, had explored the Chesapeake. 

But the Netherlands went a step farther. 
To throw off the yoke of Spain, they main- 
tained a fleet of seventy merchantmen 
furnished as ships of war to wage battle on 
the high seas. Spanish colonies were to be 
attacked wherever found. Spanish cities 
were to be sacked as the buccaneers sacked 
them on the South Sea. Spanish caravels 
with cargoes of gold were to be scuttled and 
sunk wherever met. It was to be brigandage 
—brigandage pure and simple—from the 
Zuyder Zee to Panama, from the North Pole 
to the South. 

Hudson’s voyages for the Muscovy mer- 
chants of London to find a short way to 
Asia at once arrested the attention of the 
Dutch. Dutch and English vied with each 
other for the discovery of that short road to 
the Orient. For a century the chance en- 
counter of Dutch and. English sailors on 
Arctic seas had been the signal for the instant 
breaking of heads. Not whales but men 
were harpooned when Dutch and English 
fishermen met off Nova Zembla, or Spitz- 
bergen, or the North Cape. 

Hudson was no sooner home from his 
second voyage for the English than the Dutch 
East India Company invited him to Holland 
to seek passage across the Pole for them. 
This, it should be explained, is the only 
justification that exists for writing the 
English pilot’s name as Hendrick instead of 
Henry, as though employment by the Dutch 
changed the Englishman’s nationality. 

The invitation was Hudson’s salvation. 
Just at the moment when all doors were 
shut against him in England and when his 
hopes were utterly baffled by two failures, 
another door opened. Just at the moment 
when his own thoughts were turning toward 
America as the solution of the Northwest 
passage, the chance came to seek the passage 
in America. Just when Hudson was at the 
point where he might have abandoned his 
will-o’-the-wisp, it lighted him to a fresh 
pursuit on a new trail. 

The great merchants of the Netherlands 
heard his plans. His former failures were 
against him. Money bags do not care to 
back on uncertainty. Having paid his ex- 
penses to come to Holland, the merchant 
princes were disposed to let him cool his heels 
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in the outer halls waiting their pleasure. © 
The chances are they would have rejected his 
overtures altogether if France and Belgium 
had not at that time begun to consider the 
employment of Hudson on voyages of dis- 
covery. The Amsterdam merchants of the 
Dutch East India Company suddenly awak- 
ened to the fact that they wanted Hudson; and 
wanted him at once. 

At Amsterdam he was furnished with two 
vessels; the Good Hope as an escort part way, 
the alf Moon for the voyage itself—a flat- 
bottomed, tub-like yacht, such as ply the 
shallows of Holland. In his crew he was 
unfortunate. The East India Company, of 
course, supplied him with the sailors of their 
own boats—lawless lascars, turbaned Asiatics 
with stealthy tread and velvet voices and a 
dirk hidden in their girdles, gypsy nonde- 
scripts with the hot blood of the hot tropics 
and the lawless instincts of birds of plunder. 
Your crew trained to cut the Spaniard’s throat 
may acquire the habit and cut their master’s 
throat, too, if the chance offers. Along with 
these sailors Hudson insisted on having a 
few Englishmen from his former crews, among 
whom were Colman and Juet and his own 
son. Juet acted as astronomer and keeper of 
the ship’s log. From Juet and Van Meteren, 
the Dutch consul in England into whose 
hands Hudson’s manuscripts finally fell, 
are drawn all the facts of the voyage. 

On March 25 (April 6th, new style), 1609, 
the cumbersome craft swung out on the hazy 
yellow of the Zuyder Zee. More motley ships 
were about Hudson, here, than on the Thames; 
for the Dutch had an enormous commerce 
with the East and the West Indies. Feluccas 
with lateen sails and galleys for oarsmen had 
come up from the Mediterranean. Dutch 
pirates of the Barbary Coast—narrow in the 
prow, narrow in the keel, built for swift 
sailing and light cargoes—had foregathered, 
sporting sails of a different design for every 
harbor. Then, there were the East India- 
men, ponderous, slow-moving, deep, and 
broad, with cannon bristling through the 
ports like men-of-war and tawny Asiatic faces 
leering over the taffrail. Yawls from the low- 
lying coast, three-masted luggers from Den- 
mark, Norwegian ships with hideous scaled 
griffins carved on the sharp-curved prows, 
brigs and brigantines and caravels and tall 
galleons from Spain—all crowded the ports 
of the Netherlands, whose commerce was at 
its zenith. Threading his way through the 
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motley craft, Hudson slowly worked out to 
sea. 

All went well till the consort, Good Hope, 
turned back north of Norway, and the Halj 
Moon plowed on alone into the ice fields of 
Nova Zembla with her lawless lascar crew. 
This was the region where other Dutch crews 
had perished miserably. Here, too, Hudson’s 
English sailors had lost courage the year 
before. And here Dutch and English al- 
ways fought for fishing rights. The cold 
north wind roared down in gusts and flaws 
and sudden bursts of fury. Against such 
freezing cold the flimsy finery of damasks 
and calico worn by the East Indians was 
no protection. The lascars were chilled to 
the bone. They lay huddled in their berths 
bound up in blankets and refused to stir 
above decks in such cold.e Promptly the 
English sailors rebelled against double work. 
The old feud between English and Dutch 
flamed up. Knives were out; and before 
Hudson realized a mutiny was raging about 
his ears. 

If he turned back, he was ruined. His 
friend, Smith of Virginia, had written to him 
of the great inlet of the Chesapeake in 
America. South of the Chesapeake was no 
passage to the South Sea. Smith knew that; 
but north of the Chesapeake old charts 
marked an unexplored arm of the sea. When 
Verazzano, the Italian, coasted America for 
France in 1524, he had been driven by a 
squall from the entrance to a vast river 
between thirty-nine and forty-one (the 
Hudson River); and the Spanish chart of 
Estevan Gomez in 1525 marked an unknown 
Rio de Gamas on the same coast. Hudson 
now recalled Smith’s advice—to seek passage 
between the James River and the St. Law- 
rence. 

To clinch matters came a gust driving 
westward over open sea. Robert Juet, seek- 
ing guidance from the heavenly bodies, 
noticed for the first time in history on May 
19th that there was a spot on the sun. If 
Hudson had accomplished nothing more, he 
had made two important discoveries for 
science—the Polar current and the spot on the 
sun. Geographers and astronomers have 
been knighted and pensioned for less im- 
portant discoveries. 

West-southwest drove the storm flow, the 
Half Moon scudding bare of sails for three 
hundred miles. Was‘it destiny again, or his 
will-o’-the-wisp, or the providence of God 
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that drove’ Hudson contrary to his plans 
straight for the scene of his immortal dis- 
coveries? Pause was made at the Faroes for 
wood and water. There, too, Hudson con- 
sulted with his officers and decided to steer 
for America. 

Once more afloat, June saw the Halj 
Moon with its lazy lascars lounging ever rails 
down among the brown fogs of Newfound- 
land. Here a roaring nor’easter came with 
the suddenness of a thunder clap. The fore- 
mast snapped and swept into the seas as the 
little Half Moon careened over on one side; 
and the next gust that caught her tore the 
other sails to tatters; but she still kept her 
prow headed southwest. 

Fogs lay as they nearly always lie on the 
Grand Banks; but a sudden lift of the mist 
on June 25th revealed a sail standing east. 
To the pirate East Indian sailors, the sight 
of the strange ship was like the smell of 
powder to a battle horse. Loot! Spanish 
loot! With a whoop they headed about in 
utter disregard of Hudson, and gave chase. 
From midday to dark the Half Moon played 
pirate, cutting the waves in pursuit, careening 
to the wind in a way that threatened to 
capsize boat and crew, the fugitive bearing 
away like a bird on wing. This little byplay 
lasted till darkness hid the strange ship; but 
the madcap prank seemed to rouse the lazy 
lascars from their torpor. Henceforth they 
were alert for any lawless raid that promised 
plunder. 

Back about the Half Moon through the 
warm June night! Dutch and English fore- 
gathered in the moonlight, squatting about 
on the ship’s kegs, spinning yarns of bloody 
pirate venture, when Spanish cargoes were 
scuttled and Spanish dons tossed off bayonet 
point into the sea, and Spanish ladies were 
compelled to walk the plank blindfold into 
watery graves. What kind of venture did 
they expect in America—this rascal crew? 
Could Hudson help wondering at the tools 
high purpose must often use? 

Then the fogs of the Panks settled down 
again like wool. Here and there, like 
phantom ships, were the sails of the French 
fishing fleet, or the black-hulled bateaux, or 
the rocking Newfoundland dories. 

A long white curl of combing waves; and 
they have sheered off from the wreckers’ 
reef at Sable Island. These rascal lascars 
know too much about false lights to be lured 
on the crescent sands of the Sable Island 
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wreckers. They have tricked Spanish boats 
on reefs by such false lights, themselves. 

Slower now, and steady, the small boats 
sounding ahead; for the water is shallow 
and the wind shifty. In the calm that falls, 
the crew fishes lazily over decks for cod. 
Through the fog and dark of July 16th, 
something ahead looks like islands. The 
boat anchors for the night; and when gray 
morning breaks the Half Moon lies off what 
is now known as Penobscot Bay, Maine. 

Two dugouts paddled by Indians come 
climbing the waves. Dressed in breechcloth 
of fur and feathers, the savages mount the 
decks without fear. The lascars gather 
round—not much promise of plunder from 
such scant attire! By signs and a few French 
words the Indians explain that St. Lawrence 
traders frequent this coast. The East India 
cutthroats prick up their ears. Trade—what 
had these defenceless savages to trade? 

That week, Hudson sailed up the river 
and sent his carpenters ashore to make fresh 
masts; but the East India men rummaged 
the redskins’ camp. Great store of furs 
they saw. It was not the kind of loot they 
wanted. Gold was more to their choice; but 
it was better than no loot at all. 

The Half Moon was ready to sail on the 
25th of July. In spite of Hudson’s com- 
mands, six sailors went ashore with heavy 
old-fashioned musketoons known as ‘‘mur- 
derers.” Seizing the Indian canoes, they 
opened fire on the camp. The amazed In- 
dians dashed for hiding into the woods. The 
sailors then plundered the wigwams of 
everything that could be carried away. This 
has always been considered a terrible blot 
on Hudson’s fame. The only explanation 
given by Juet in the ship’s log is, “‘we drave 
the savages from the houses and took the 
spoyle as they would have done of us.” 

Van Meteren, the Dutch consul in London, 
who had Hudson’s account, gives another 
explanation. He declares the Dutch sailors 
conducted the raid in spite of all the force 
with which Hudson could oppose them. The 
English sailors refused to enforce his com- 
mands by fighting; for they were outnum- 
bered by the mutineers. 

Anyone who knows how news carries 
among the Indians by what fur traders 
describe as ‘‘the moccasin telegram,”’ could 
predict results. ‘‘The moccasin telegram” 
bore exaggerated rumors of the outrage from 
the Penobscot to the Ohio. The white man 
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was a man to be fought; for he had proved 
himself a treacherous friend. 

Windbound at times, keeping close to land, 
warned off the reefs through fog by “‘a great 
rutt or rustling of the tide,” the pirate sailors 
now disregarding all commands, the Halj 
Moon drifted lazily southward past Cape 
Cod. Somewhere near Nantucket, a lonely 
cry sounded from the wooded shore. It 
was a human voice. Fearing some Christian 
had been marooned by mutineers like his own 
crew, Hudson sent his small boat ashore. A 
camp of Indians was found dancing in a 
frenzy of joy at the apparition of the great 
“winged wigwam” gliding over the sea. 

Grapevines festooned the dank forests. 
Flowers still bloomed in shady nooks—the 
wild sunflower and the white daisy and the 
nodding golden-rod—and the sailors drank 
clear water from a crystal spring at the roots 
of a great oak. Robert Juet’s ship’s log 
records that “the Indian country of great 
hills’—the meaning of the name Massa- 
chusetts—was ‘‘a very sweet land.” 

On August 7th Hudson was abreast New 
York Harbor; but a mist, part heat, part fog, 
part the gathering purples of coming autumn, 
hid the low-lying hills. Sliding idly along 
the summer sea, mystic, unreal, lotos dreams 
in the very August air, the world a world of 
gold in the yellow summer light, the Hal 
Moon came to James River by August 18th, 
where Smith of Virginia lived; but the 
mutineers had no mind to go up to James- 
town settlement. There the English would 
outnumber them; and English law did not 
deal gently with mutineers.. A heat hurricane 
sent the green waves smashing over decks off 
South Carolina; and in the frantic fright of 
the ship’s cat dashing from side to side the 
turbaned pirates imagined portent of evil. 
Perhaps, too, they were coming too near the 
Spanish settlements of Florida. All their 
bravado of scuttled Spanish ships may have 
been pot valor. Anyway, they consented to 
head the boat back north in a search for the 
passage above the Chesapeake. 

Past the swampy Chesapeake, a run up the 
Delaware, burnished as a mirror in the morn- 
ing light, through the heat haze over a glassy 
sea along that New Jersey shore where the 
world of pleasure now passes its summers 
from Cape May and Atlantic City to the 
highlands of New Jersey, slowly glided the 
Halj Moon. Juet, the mate, did duty at the 


masthead, scanning the long coast line for 
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that méet of the old charts. The East India 
men lay sprawled over decks, beards unkempt, 
long hair tied back by gypsy handkerchiefs, 
bizarre jewels gleaming from huge brass ear- 
rings. Some were paying out the sounding 
line from the curved beak of the prow. Others 
fished for a shark at the stern, throwing out 
pork bait at the end of a rope. Many were 
squatted on the decks unsheltered from the 
sun, chattering like parrots over games of 
chance. 

A sudden shout from Juet at the masthead. 


Shoals! <A grit of the keel over pebbly 
bottom. On the far inland hills, the signal 


fires of watching Indians. Then the sea 
narrowing between sentinel islands as if it 
led on to some great river. September 
the 2d, they have found the inlet of the 
old charts. They are on the threshold of 
New York Harbor. They have discovered 
the great river now known by Hudson’s 
name. Even the mutineers stop gambling 
to observe the scene. The ringleader that 
in all sea stories wears a hook on one arm 
points to the Atlantic Highlands, smoky in the 
summer heat. On their left to the south is 
Sandy Hook; to the north, Staten Island. To 
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the right with a lumpy hill line like green 
waves running into one another lie Coney 
Island and Long Island. The East India 
men laugh with glee. It’s a fine land. It’s 
a big land. This is better than risking the 
gallows for mutiny down in Virginia, or 
taking chances of having throats cut boarding 
some Spanish galleon of the South Seas. 
The ship’s log does not say anything about it. 
Neither does Van Meteren’s record; but I 
think Hudson would not have been human 
if his heart did not give aleap. At five in the 
afternoon of September 2d, the Half Moon 
anchored at the entrance to New York 
Harbor, not far from where the Goddess of 
Liberty waves her great arm to-day. 

Silent is the future, silent as the sphinx! 
How could those Dutch sailors guess, how 
could the Dutch company that sent them to 
the Pole know, that the commerce of the 
world for which they fought Spain would 
one day beat up and down this harbor 
mouth? Dreamed he never so wildly, Hud- 
son’s wildest dream could not have foreseen 
that the river he had discovered would one 
day throb to the multitudinous voices of a 
world traffic, a world empire, a world wealth. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE BARRED DOOR 


By REINA 


MELCHER 


F you who have been faithless came 
In time of need and called my name, 

Entreating shelter, warmth and food 

Of my abundant solitude, 

I still would open wide my door, 

And offer freely of my store; 

But on my fireside’s homely stone 

Where two once sat—you'd sit alone! 


And when I handed you the glass 

That we one time were wont to pass 
From lip to lip, or broke the bread 

For you with whom my heart once fed, 
My mouth would share nor food nor wine; 
I’d give you what is God’s—not mine! 

To win my hearthstone is not hard; 
Between our souls the door is barred. 














LET BYGONES 


“Donec gratus erat tibi” 


By FRANKLIN 


HORACE 


TJ HAT time I was your one best bet 
/ d : : 
/ And no one passed the wire before me, 


Dear Lyddy, | cannot forget 


How you would—yes, you would—adore me. 
To others you would tie the can; 

You thought of me with no aversion. 
In those days | was happier than 


A Persian. 


LYDIA 
Correct. As long as you were not 
So nuts about this Chloé person, 
Your flame for me burned pretty hot— 
Mine was the door you pinned your verse on. 
Your favorite name began with L, 
While I thought you surpassed by no man— 
Gladder than Ilia, the well- 
Known Roman. 


HORACE 
On Chloé? Yes, I’ve got a case; 
Her voice is such a sweet soprano; 
Her people come from Northern Thrace; 
You ought to hear her play piano. 
If she would like my suicide— 
If she’d want me a dead and dumb thing, 
Me for a glass of cyanide 
Or something. 





BE BYGONES 
Horace: Ode 9, Book III 


P. ADAMS 


LYDIA 
Now Calais, the handsome son 

Of old Ornitus, has me going; 
He says | am his honey bun; 

He’s mine, however winds are blowing, 
I think that he is awful nice, 

And, if the gods the signal gave him, 
I’d just as lieve expire twice 

To save him. 


HORACE 
Suppose I’m gone on you again, 
Suppose I’ve got ingrown affection 
For you; | sort of wonder, then, 
If you’d have any great objection. 
Suppose | pass this Chloé up 
And say: “Go roll your hoop, i’m rid 0’ ye!” 
Would that drop sweetness in your cup? 


Eh, Lydia? 


LYDIA 

Why, say—though he’s fair as a star, 

And you are like a cork, erratic 
And light—and though I know you are 

As blustery as the Adriatic, 
I think I’d rather live with you 

Or die with you, | swear to gracious, 
So I will be your Mrs. Q., 

Horatius. 








